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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  HELP  THE  BRITISH 
STAGE?— AN  APPEAL. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  ago  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  asked  to  furnish  some 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  support  given  in  foreign  capitals 
to  the  opera  and  to  the  theatre.  A  number  of  reports  were  sup¬ 
plied  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Lisbon,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere,  the  general  outcome  being 
the  discovery  that  in  most  of  the  important  centres  of  national  life 
on  the  Continent  a  large  amount  of  assistance,  either  from  the 
reigning  sovereign  or  from  the  funds  of  the  municipality,  was 
given  to  dramatic  and  musical  art.  England  proved  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  state  of  things.  On  the  general  subject,  Mr. 
John  Hare  wrote  the  following  letter  to  The  Times,  which  is  here 
reproduced  by  permission  of  the  proprietors :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  “The  Times.” 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  subject 
suggested  by  the  information  furnished  to  Lord  Lansdowne  regarding  the 
amounts  voted  by  foreign  Governments  as  special  subsidies  to  theatres? 

I  feel  that  now  indeed  is  the  time  when  those  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  higher  drama  (and  I  suppose  there  are  a  small  minority  of  the  public 
so  interested)  may  anxiously  inquire  if  some  drastic  measures  cannot  be 
taken  to  arrest  its  decay  in  this  country.  I  noticed  that  the  Era,  a  theatri¬ 
cal  newspaper  presumed  to  exist  “for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  drama,” 
in  a  leading  article  this  week  advocates  the  astounding  theory  that  the 
only  duty  of  the  manager  is  to  make  “both  ends  meet,”  and  that  it  is  his 
duty,  not  to  “stuff  the  public”  with  what  they  do  not  want,  but  to  give 
them  only  what  they  do.  It  is  clear  enough  what  the  public  wants — musical 
comedy,  musical  comedy,  and  again  musical  comedy — and  they  get  it  I 
From  Temple  Bar  to  Charing  Cross  there  is  not  one  single  theatre  that  is 
not  devoted  to  keeping  alight  the  “sacred  lamp.”  The  beautiful  building 
designed  by  private  enterprise  as  the  home  of  English  opera  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  music-hall,  and  the  Lyceum,  which  for  twenty  years  upheld 
the  noblest  traditions  of  the  British  drama,  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  same 
fate.  These  are  grim  facts  which  give  us  pause,  and  make  one  ask  if  nothing 
can  be  done  to  rescue  our  stage  from  being  submerged  in  frivolity. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  actor  taking  himself 
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seriously,  and  who  throw  cold  water  on  those  who  would  advocate  the 
endowment  of  a  national  theatre  and  conservatoire;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  both  that  the  English  stage  can  be  rescued 
from  the  abyss  into  which  it  is  falling.  To  take  first  the  question  of  the 
conservatoire,  who  can  urge  that  some  such  school  is  not  an  actual  necessity 
if  our  stage  is  to  be  saved  from  being  tainted  by  a  certain  amount  of 
amateurism  and  immaturity  which  places  it  below  the  artistic  level  of  other 
groat  capitals  of  Europe?  Abounding  as  it  does  with  clever  actors  and 
actresses,  never  concentrated,  but  drifting  aimlessly  from  theatre  to 
theatre,  we  are  constantly  treated  to  performances  in  leading  theatres  of 
plays  in  which,  apart  from  the  talent  displayed  by  individual  performers, 
the  elocution  of  the  rank  and  file  is  so  indifferent  that  it  is  sometimes  barely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  one  word  they  are  saying.  This  with 
the  existence  of  a  conservatoire  teaching  young  actors  the  art  of  speaking 
would  be  impossible.  It  is  little  short  of  a  scandal  that  the  important 
study  and  practice  of  elocution,  which  is  deemed  necessary  in  the  education 
of  candidates  for  a  musical  career,  and  which  is  now  admirably  taught 
in  tho  Eoyal  College  of  Music  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  is  not  within 
the  means  of  young  actors  to  obtain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
breaking  up  and  disappearance  of  the  old  stock  companies  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  evil.  With  their  disappearance  departed  the  only  possible  school 
and  training  ground.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  London  was  a  goal  only 
to  be  reached  after  years  of  patient  toil  in  the  provinces.  There  were  com¬ 
paratively  few  theatres,  and  to  be  thought  worthy  of  being  made  a  member 
of  one  of  them  was  the  prize  for  which  every'  young  aspirant  for  theatrical 
honours  worked,  waited,  and  struggled.  The  result  was  he  made  his 
appearance  fully  equipped  in  the  technique  of  his  art.  In  my  young  days, 
if  an  actor  was  thought  capable,  and  was  a  member  of  a  good  stock  company, 
his  capacity  was  not  measured  by  his  bearing  or  his  look,  his  mere  physical 
adaptability  to  this  character  or  to  that,  it  was  assumed  that  he  could  sink 
his  identity',  and,  by  sheer  histrionic  ability,  create  and  give  life  to 
characters  seemingly  opposed  to  his  personality,  even  to  his  temperament, 
with  the  result  that  startling  successes  were  made  by  men  in  parts  which, 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  assumed,  they  could  never  have  played. 
To-day  an  author  or  manager  rarely  shows  confidence  in  an  actor  because 
ho  can  act  a  part,  but  because  he  can  look  it.  The  result  is  we  see  the 
same  actors— often  very  clever  actors  -condemned  to  a  livelong  treadmill 
of  inane  repetition. 

The  remedy  for  this  and  other  evils  is  only  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  acting;  secondly,  by  the  endowment  of  a 
theatre  in  London  and  every  important  city,  which  should  have  such 
pecuniary  assistance  as  would  render  it  independent  of  mere  commercial 
considerations,  and  where  it  would  be  compulsory  that  the  masterpieces  of 
English  authors,  dead  or  living,  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  represented. 
This  system  obtains  and  succeeds  in  most  enlightened  capitals  and  most 
important  cities  in  Europe;  why  not  in  ours?  It  would  improve,  or  I 
should  say  create,  a  school  of  acting,  it  would  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  theatrical  taste,  and  would  give  the  public  a  constant  opportunity  of 
studying  and  renewing  acquaintance  with  clever  works  which  had  outlived 
the  fashion  of  the  moment.  Unless  .some  such  reform  takes  place,  unless 
public  spirit  or  private  enterprise  come  to  the  rescue,  I  foresee  the  time 
surely  coming  when  the  already  few  theatres  devoted  to  the  higher  drama 
will  still  further  dwindle  in  numbers,  and  the  octopus  “musical  comedy” 
gradually  absorb  them  in  its  far-reaching  grip. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hakk. 
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At  the  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  just  before  Christmas, 
Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  lessee  and  manager  of  His  Ma  jesty’s 
Theatre,  who  was  in  the  chair,  made  a  speech,  part  of  which  has 
reference  to  this  question.  On  the  subject  of  his  proposed  Drama¬ 
tic  School  he  spoke  as  follows  :  — 


There  is,  however,  another  subject  on  which  you  will  expect  me  to  say  a 
few  words — the  Dramatic  School  which  I  am  about  to  start.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  now  making  preparations  to  realise  the 
scheme  within  the  next  month,  on  a  basis  which,  I  believe,  will  appeal  not 
only  to  a  profession  of  actors,  but  to  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
English  theatre,  the  English  language,  and  English  oratory — men  whose 
talents  are  occupied  in  public  life — in  politics,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar. 
Pray  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  unaware  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  such  an  undertaking.  I  am  told,  for  instance,  that  a  large  capital 
outlay  would  always  deter  those  who  are  most  interested  in  seeing  some 
such  institution  flourish.  It  is  only  natural  that  one  who  is  not  a 
capitalist  should  rush  in  where  capitalists  have  feared  to  tread,  trusting 
to  the  courage  of  energy  and  luck  to  make  the  undertaking  self-supporting. 
I  lay  stress  on  the  word  self-supporting,  for,  unless  a  dramatic  school  is 
maintained  on  this  practical  basis,  it  is  unlikely  to  survive.  I  am  told  that 
the  idea  is  absurd  because  acting  cannot  be  taught.  This  is  a  truism  which 
I  myself  have  often  uttered ;  but  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  go  through 
the  various  professions,  which  of  them  can  be  taught?  Can  painting  be 
taught?  Do  you  think  music  can  be  taught?  Can  success  at  the  Bar  be 
achieved  by  teaching?  What  is  the  truth  in  these  matters?  You  cannot 
teach  a  man  to  be  an  artist — -that  is  a  matter  of  talent  and  natural  aptitude. 
But  you  can  prepare  the  ground  plan — you  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
— you  can  regulate  the  conditions  out  of  which  your  great  artist  may 
emerge,  and  thus  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  which  cumber  the  path  to 
Parnassus.  As  every  one  knows,  without  some  such  preliminary  training 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  talent  going  on  all  over  the  country.  Even  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  undoubted  talent  often  has  no  chance  of  developing 
it.  You  cannot  teach  acting,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many  things  you  can 
teach.  You  can  teach  elocution  and  voice  production ;  you  can  teach 
gesture  and  deportment ;  you  can  teach  fencing ;  you  can  teach  dancing ; 
you  can  add  that  almost  lost  art  of  the  actor’s  profession — pantomime;  as 
well  as  some  of  the  principles  of  oratory.  Above  all,  you  can  preserv^e  far 
better  than  it  is  preserved  at  present  the  noble  heritage  of  the  English 
language,  whether  it  be  spoken  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  are  some  of  the  objects  I  have  set  before  myself  in  the 
school  of  acting  and  of  oratory.  We  may  meet  with  success,  or  failure,  but, 
believing  as  I  do  that  this  project  is  one  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
present  conditions  of  the  British  stage,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  win  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Success  or  failure  does  not  rest  entirely  with  ourselves — it  lies 
in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  All  that  we  can  effect  is  to  provide  the  enthusiasm, 
the  energy,  the  unceasing  hope  which  are  at  least  a  promise  and  an  earnest 
of  ultimate  prosperity. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  various  points  involved  in  the 
discussion,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  at  present.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  London  is  behind  other  capitals  in  the  support 
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given  to  dramatic  and  musical  art,  and  that  in  consequence  tlie 
general  level  of  acting  is  tainted  with  amal;eurishness.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  is  to  decline  from  the  more  legitimate  forms  of 
dramatic  enterprise  to  the  easier  paths  of  musical  comedy,  because 
success  is  more  certain  in  the  latter  branch  than  in  the  former. 
The  action  of  theatrical  syndicates  is  also  regretted,  because  they 
emphasise  the  purely  commercial  aspects  of  the  theatrical  art. 
Such  being,  in  summary  terms,  the  diagnosis  of  the  existing  evil, 
two  remedies  are  proposed.  First,  the  establishment  of  a  London 
equivalent  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire — in  other  words,  a  School 
of  Acting.  In  this  pupils  would  he  taught  by  recognised  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  also  by  the  best  actors  and  actresses,  the  elements  of 
histrionics — that  is  to  say,  voice  production,  singing,  dancing, 
fencing,  gesture,  or,  more  elementary  still,  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  English  language.  A  second  and  still  more  important  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  theatres,  or,  at  all  events,  some  one  theatre,  should 
be  subsidised.  It  should  no  longer  be  left  to  individual  enterprise 
to  uphold  the  proper  standard  of  dramatic  art.  Sooner  or  later— 
for  this  is  the  underlying  idea  which  animates  this  second  sugges¬ 
tion — a  popular  theatre,  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  taste,  will  show  increasing  signs  of  deterioration. 
The  public  themselves  want  to  be  educated  in  the  things  that 
should  be  liked  and  disliked  on  the  stage  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  they  require  to  be  educated  in  music  and  in  painting.  If  the 
State  keeps  up  public  galleries  containing  the  best  specimens  of 
pictorial  art,  it  is  urged  that  the  State  should  also  maintain  a 
National  Theatre  and  National  Opera-house,  so  that  the  best 
examples  could  be  given  quite  independently  of  the  chances  of 
financial  success  or  failure. 

Of  these  two  suggestions  offered  for  dramatic  reform  in  this 
country,  the  first  may  recommend  itself  as  being  more  imme¬ 
diately  available,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Tree’s  scheme.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  signatures  appended  to  this  article  involve 
the  support  of  both  items — the  Dramatic  School  and  the  Subsidised 
Theatre.  Indeed  the  signatories  in  many  cases  do  not  support 
any  given  scheme;  they  merely  voice  the  general  discontent  with 
the  present  condition  of  things.  Nor  yet,  again,  must 
it  be  assumed  that  when  we  speak  of  a  subsidised 
theatre,  the  point  is  in  any  way  settled,  whether  theatres 
and  opera-houses  should  be  helped,  as  they  are  in  some  of 
the  capitals  abroad,  out  of  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign, 
or  be  conducted  by  the  municipality.  But  a  number  of  those 
who  are  gravely  concerned  by  the  conditions  of  dramatic  art 
in  this  country  are  agreed  that  something  should  be  done  to  arrest 
a  growing  deterioration  and  to  promote  a  healthier  condition  of 
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things.  In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  much  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  future,  I  have  written  these  few  preliminary  lines, 
and  have  asked  a  few  representative  authorities  in  various  branches 
of  art  for  their  general  support  and  sympathy. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plea  made  by  Mr.  Hare  and  by 
Mr.  Tree  for  the  foundation  of  a  training  school  for  the  stage,  and 
for  a  regular  subsidy  for  a  high-class  permanent  theatre.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  more  hope  of  these  objects  being 
obtained  by  private  munificence  than  by  State  aid.  Years  ago  I 
wrote  a  piece  ui^ing  millionaires  to  consider  if  their  public  bene¬ 
factions  might  not  be  as  usefully  bestowed  on  the  drama  as  on 
libraries  and  laboratories.  In  the  past  the  drama  has  played  as 
great  a  part  as  an  educational  instrument  as  any  literature.  The 
Attic  drama,  the  Roman,  the  stage  of  Shakespeare,  of  Calderon,  of 
Moliere,  and  of  Goldsmith,  hold  even  rank  with  the  other  literature 
of  their  countries.  I  have  tried  to  induce  an  eminent  philan¬ 
thropist  to  become  the  Herodes  Atticus  of  a  revived  Athenian 
drama.  But  if  the  stage  is  ever  to  be  again  a  great  educational 
power,  it  will  have  to  be  the  result  of  scientific  training  and  of 
some  reserve  fund  from  national  or  voluntary  sources,  which  can 
make  it  independent  of  the  cash  taken  at  the  doors. 

The  evil  complained  of  is  both  deep  and  wide.  The  drama  is 
suffering  just  as  literature  is  suffering,  or  as  public  life  is  suffering, 
and  even  society.  The  evil  is  an  impatience  of  continuous  atten¬ 
tion,  of  serious  thought,  of  any  hitch  in  our  ease,  our  luxuries,  or 
our  indulgences.  We  are  all  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  tarantula  of 
restlessness,  which  makes  us  skip  from  one  pleasant  spot  to  the 
next,  without  quietly  enjoying  any  one  in  peace.  We  hurry  from 
one  crush  to  the  next,  glance  at  one  “  short  story  ”  after  another, 
“  drop  in  ”  to  see  the  new  acrobat,  a  skirt-dance,  or  a  lovely 
fierie,  smoke  a  cigarette,  and  arrange  a  party  for  to-morrow.  The 
people  who  will  sit  steadily  through  three  hours  of  an  intellectual 
drama,  without  “  stars,”  gorgeous  robes,  or  nauseous  sensations,  is 
really  very  limited. 

Hence,  I  would  advise  beginning  very  moderately  at  first,  with 
a  small  house,  simple  but  correct  staging,  small  permanent 
salaries,  permanent  appointment,  but,  above  all,  perpetual  inter¬ 
change  of  “  parts,”  as  in  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  The  difficulties 
in  London  are  enormous.  The  immense  distances,  the  obstacles  to 
locomotion,  the  five  or  six  millions  who  almost  force  on  managers 
“long  runs,”  the  fact  that  in  London  there  are  every  night  some 
200,000  casual  visitors,  who  stay  only  for  a  few  days,  without  any 
real  cultivation,  taste,  or  ideals,  who  simply  want  a  little  excite- 
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ment.  Nor  can  we  neglect  difficulties  due  to  the  habits  of 

“  society,”  which  are  servilely  copied  by  the  pit.  I  mean  the 
horror  of  being  seen  of  an  evening  out  of  an  “  evening  suit,”  the 

shame  of  dining  earlier  than  eight,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 

prurient  incontinence  which  cannot  forego  its  tobacco  in  mixed 
society,  even  for  a  few  hours. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

Extract  from  a  speech,  made  by  Mr.  Pinero  to  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club  ui  Edinburgh,  on  the  2bth  of  February,  1903. 

Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  theatre  and  on  the 
criticism  commonly  levelled  against  the  modern  stage,  Mr.  Pinero 
said  :  — 

“Of  course  it  is  the  case  that  every  theatrical  season  does  not  produce 
a  masterpiece — well,  this  country  is  not  alone  in  that  respect.  A  fine  play 
is  the  rarest  product  of  any  country.  But  where  other  countries  are  ahead 
of  us — at  least,  I  hold  so — is  that  when  a  fine  play  is  produced,  they  do 
something  for  it.  They  preserve  it ;  they  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
pride  in  it ;  they  do  not  allow  it,  when  it  has  once  been  seen  and  admired, 
to  lie  neglected,  forgotten ;  they  take  good  care  that  from  time  to  time  it 
shall  be  displayed  as  evidence  of  what  they  can  do  in  that  particular 
department  of  art  and  literature.  And  there  you  have,  in  a  nutshell,  one 
of  the  great  uses — I  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  the  only  use — of  a  theatre 
which,  whether  established  by  the  State,  or  by  a  municipal  corporation,  or 
by  private  munificence,  shall  be  independent  of  the  purely  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  which  too  frequently  govern  the  drama  in  Great  Britain.  Yes, 
but  you  will  ask,  have  we  existing  in  Great  Britain  sufficient  material  to 
stock  such  a  shop?  I  think  we  have.  I  think  you  would  find  that,  given  the 
shop — given  a  national  or  repertory  theatre — you  could  make,  even  at  the 
start,  a  highly  respectable  show.  In  short,  I  believe  firmly  that,  under  the 
more  favourable  conditions  I  have  indicated,  it  would  be  discovered  that 
the  maligned  British  drama  is  a  thing  not  to  be  so  very  much  ashamed  of 
after  all.” 

FIRST  LIST  OF  SIGNATURES. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM 
BOYD  CAR  RENTER,  Bishop 
OF  Ripon. 

THE  HON.  AND  REV.  EDWARD 
LYTTELTON. 

SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

HENRY  JAMES. 

THOMAS  HARDY. 

MRS.  RICHMOND  RITCHIE. 

MRS.  WOODS  (Margaret  L. 

Woods)  . 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING. 
JOHN  HARE. 

H.  BEERBOHM  TREE. 
GEORGE  ALEXANDER. 
CYRIL  MAUDE. 

H.  B.  IRVING. 

ARTHUR  W.  PINERO. 
HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 
J.  M.  BARRIE. 

J.  COMYNS  CARR. 
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ALFRED  AUSTIN,  Pokt  Lai  rkatk. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


In  the  stress  of  a  diplomatic  crisis  which  may  drag  this  country 
into  a  war  compared  with  which  the  South  African  struggle  was  a 
side-show,  we  are  again  discussing  Far  Eastern  affairs  in  a  spirit 
which  might  well  make  the  judicious  despair  of  our  national 
capacity  for  the  steady  and  intelligent  treatment  of  foreign  policy. 
Foreign  policy  must  be  tenacious  and  unflinching  in  the  pursuit 
of  main  ends.  It  must  avoid  committing  itself  with  the  same 
rigidity  to  minor.  It  ought  to  sacrifice  no  interest  whatever  with¬ 
out  a  material  or  moral  equivalent.  But  where  it  has  conspicu¬ 
ously  failed  to  avert  unwelcome  events  or  to  secure  clear  com¬ 
pensation,  as  Lord  Rosebery  failed  in  1895,  and  as  Lord  Salisbury 
failed  again  in  1898,  it  ought  not  to  haggle  for  years  over  spilt 
milk.  Better  refuse  to  recognise  it  as  having  ever  been  our  milk. 
In  all  circumstances,  we  ought  to  make  some  attempt  to  range 
the  objects  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and 
to  avoid  endangering  the  greater  by  the  methods  with  which  we 
seek  the  less.  These  are  elementary  maxims,  but  unless  foreign 
policy  can  find  the  formula  which  embodies  them  in  action  foreign 
policy  is  naught,  or  worse  than  naught.  But  what  is  the  bearing 
of  such  considerations  upon  the  situation  in  the  Far  East?  The 
whole  interests  of  Japan  are  enclosed  in  what  may  be  called  the 
local  circle  of  Far  Eastern  affairs.  The  perimeter  of  British 
interests,  on  the  contrary,  stretches  round  the  globe.  Only  a  small 
section  of  the  larger  circle  cuts  the  area  of  the  smaller.  If  war 
should  once  break  out  there  must  be  the  very  gravest  danger  that 
we  shall  be  sucked  sooner  or  later  in  the  widening  vortex  of  a 
titanic  conflict. 

But  with  what  issue?  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  between  Englishmen  as  to  the  necessity  of  executing  our 
treaty  obligations  towards  our  brilliant  ally  with  the  whole  of  our 
strength.  More.  Even  those  who  have  been  most  consistently  in 
favour  of  making  bold  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
an  agreement  with  Russia,  must  at  once  agree,  and  even  insist, 
that  if  we  are  once  engaged  in  war  upon  her  account,  we  must 
strain  every  nerve  to  do  our  adversary  as  much  deep  and  permanent 
damage  as  it  may  be  possible  to  inflict  upon  her.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  waging  war  with  half  a  heart.  We  fought  our 
last  great  conflict  in  the  Napoleonic  era  for  a  hundred  years  of 
security.  We  must  fight,  if  at  all,  in  the  Far  East,  for  at  any 
rate  fifty  years  of  security  so  far  as  danger  from  the  side  of  Tsar- 
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(lorn  is  concerned.  How  far  it  might  be  feasible,  as  the  present 
writer  thinks,  to  do  a  really  organic  injury  to  Eussian  power,  is  a 
question  too  large  by  itself  for  consideration  in  these  pages.  But 
nothing  ought  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  struggle 
beforehand  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  could  befall  us,  or  from 
recognising  that  even  if  we  were  victorious  in  it,  and  the  victory 
were  for  immediate  purposes  the  most  complete  imaginable,  it 
might  create  more  formidable  problems  than  any  it  would  remove. 
The  friendship  of  Japan  could  never  compensate  us  for  a  renewal 
of  enmity  with  France.  The  weakening  of  Eussia,  let  us  be  cer¬ 
tain,  will  be  far  from  compensating  us  in  the  long  run  for  the 
relative  aggrandisement  of  Germany.  It  would  be  idle  to  disguise 
these  preoccupations.  It  would  be  criminal  levity  if  we  could 
for  one  moment  forget  them.  The  Japanese  Treaty  limits  our 
freedom  of  action,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  limit  our 
freedom  of  mind. 

Unless  Japan  herself  is  working  for  war  under  the  conviction 
for  which  there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  that  she  will  never  have 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  now  for  establishing  her  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  Far  East,  the  crisis  is  in  all  probability  less  alarming 
than  it  looks.  In  any  case,  there  is  the  most  urgent  need  for  the 
restatement  of  the  fundamental  principles  with  regard  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  international  relations  as  a  whole,  by  which  this  country 
ought  to  be  actuated  whether  in  peace  or  war.  If  hostilities  were 
to  occur,  and  if  we  desired  them  to  be  localised,  we  should  have 
to  remember  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  English  public  opinion 
must  react  for  good  or  ill  upon  French  public  opinion.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone,  one  feature  of  the  situation  in  this  country 
has  been  as  unfortunate  during  the  last  few  weeks  as  it  has  been 
unmistakable.  The  prospect  of  the  most  interesting  international 
duel  ever  fought  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  sporting  instinct  of  a 
great  part  of  British  human  nature.  The  fascinated  admiration 
which  Japan  has  done  everything  to  deserve  works  with  the  old 
prejudices  which  Eussia  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  remove,  and 
which  are  probably  stronger  and  more  general  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  any  time  since  the  Crimean  War.  The  feeling  is 
less  excitable  than  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  time,  but  it  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  stubborn  and  more  dangerous.  In  one  word,  no 
careful  observer  of  English  public  opinion  as  a  whole  can  be  under 
any  illusion  upon  this  head.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  regret 
the  popular  attitude  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  he  is  bound 
to  recognise  that  Eussia  is  at  the  present  moment  more  disliked 
and  less  feared  in  this  country  than  at  any  time  since  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  For  all  these  causes  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
which  will  be  disappointed  if  war  fails  to  break  out.  The  feeling  in 
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favour  of  peace  is  neither  sincere  nor  serious  among  many  people 
who  have  not  measured  the  possible  consequences  of  hostilities. 
Before  the  iron  dice  are  thrown,  let  us  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  which  ought  to  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  that  attitude. 
British  Democracy,  as  the  present  writer  has  again  and  again 
maintained,  is  for  all  purposes  of  national  action  the  soundest 
instrument  in  the  world.  Aristocratic  government  is  lactious. 
Middle-class  government  is  penurious.  Democracy  is  capable  of 
any  sacrifice  in  support  of  strong  leadership,  and  is  always  ready 
to  give  competent  ministers  more  complete  and  effective  power 
than  they  could  derive  from  any  other  source.  But  democracy  is 
weak  in  diplomacy,  and  whatever  governing  qualities  it  may 
develop  in  other  directions  it  is  never  likely  to  be  cured  of  the 
vice  of  wearing  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve.  And  a  very  naive  heart 
it  is. 

In  foreign  policy  it  has  no  steady  anchorage  of  any  kind.  It 
is  ready  to  be  the  victim  of  any  enthusiasm  or  any  prejudice 
that  may  happen  to  capture  the  popular  emotion  of  the  moment. 
It  entertains  the  most  irreconcilable  sentiments  by  turns.  When 
it  indulges  its  dislike  of  Germany  it  wholly  forgets  Russia.  When 
it  abuses  Russia  it  forgets  France.  When  it  is  once  determined 
to  believe  that  no  possible  difficulty  can  again  arise  with  France 
it  forgets  everything.  When  our  attention  is  engaged  by  events 
in  the  Far  East,  we  ignore  for  the  time  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Near  East.  We  do  not  calculate  the  ultimate  force 
of  recoil  with  which  a  conflict  in  Manchuria  or  Korea  might  con¬ 
ceivably  react  upon  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  North 
Sea.  There  is  no  real  attempt  in  the  public  mind  to  range  the 
objects  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
There  is  no  apparent  demand  that  the  British  Government  should 
classify  the  purposes  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  its 
diplomacy. 

Since  the  King’s  visit  to  Paris,  the  public  mind  has  seemed 
determined  to  remain  in  a  state  of  agreeable  anarchy  on  these 
matters.  Among  those  who  would,  on  the  whole,  be  disappointed 
if  the  differences  between  Russia  and  Japan  were  settled  without 
the  actual  outbreak  of  a  fascinating  war,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  distinguish  between  the  major  and  the  minor  interests 
of  our  diplomacy.  With  reference  above  all  to  the  contingencies 
of  the  present  crisis,  hardly  any  effort  is  made  to  measure  the 
proportion  between  the  magnitude  of  our  risks  and  the  size  of  the 
stake.  This  attitude  is  probably  due  to  a  certain  extent  ‘to  the 
feeling  that  our  fate  has  passed  beyond  our  control.  The  average 
man  thinks  that  we  have  made  the  Treaty.  He  does  not  regret 
the  Treaty.  The  whole  nation  is  determined,  if  need  should  arise, 
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with  all  its  might  to  fulfil  the  Treaty.  But  there  is  a  fatalistic 
feeling  that  in  any  case  the  question  of  peace  or  war  as  affecting 
ourselves  will  ultimately  he  determined  in  Tokio,  Paris,  or 
IJerlin,  that  we  can  exert  no  influence  upon  the  situation  apart 
from  our  known  will  to  fight  rather  than  allow  Japan  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  coalition,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  better  not 
think  about  it.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  than  that  if  war  should  occur  very  much  will  depend  upon 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  finds  us.  The  temper  of  France, 
as  has  been  said,  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  temper  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  if  we  forget  in  the  early  stages  of  the  quarrel  that  the 
Kepiiblic  is,  after  all,  the  ally  of  Russia,  we  shall  make  a  moral 
mistake  that  may  be  fatal.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
refioidissement  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  twelve  months  between 
the  partners  to  the  Dual  Alliance,  every  cool  observer  of  European 
politics  knows  that  for  France  there  can  be,  as  we  shall  find,  no 
permanent  substitute  for  the  Russian  connection.  Our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel,  in  spite  of  their  sympathy  with  Japan,  have 
naturally  far  more  belief  than  we  have  in  the  dogged  or  in  the 
last  resort  the  desperate  defensive  power  of  the  Muscovite  char¬ 
acter.  But  if  events  should  take  the  course  that  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  Japan  anticipate,  it  will  prove  as 
impossible  for  France  to  stand  by  in  cool  blood  and 
see  her  ally  utterly  defeated,  as  in  the  contrary  case  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  look  idly  on  while  our  ally  was  destroyed.  It 
is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  from  this  point  of  view  we  should 
consider  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  probable  reaction  of  the 
Far  Eastern  crisis  upon  our  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  that  Government  depends  upon  the  people,  we  must  recog¬ 
nise  where  the  only  guarantee  of  efficiency  resides.  It  necessarily 
resides  under  democracy,  not  in  those  who  govern,  but  in  those 
who  are  governed.  If  the  nation’s  will  is  to  be  well  done  the 
nation  itself  must  have  a  will.  We  never  can  have  efficiency  of 
administration  upon  any  matter  as  to  which  the  country  itself  has 
not  arrived  at  efficiency  of  mind.  Take  the  Navy.  Upon  that 
subject  the  nation  has  a  perfectly  decisive  opinion  of  its  own.  It 
has  raised  the  question  of  the  fleet  altogether  above  the  sphere 
of  party  differences.  It  has  determined  that  at  the  Admiralty  a 
settled  policy  shall  be  pursued  with  thoroughness  and  consistency 
quite  independently  of  all  personal  and  party  changes.  In  the 
principle  that  the  Navy  shall  be  more  than  equal  in  strength  to 
the  fleets  of  any  two  Powers,  and  shall  be  at  “  the  top  of  the  time  ” 
m  every  detail  of  its  equipment,  we  have  the  most  practical  guar¬ 
antee  for,  at  least,  naval  efficiency  that  could  be  devised  under 
a  democratic  system. 
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With  respect  to  the  Army,  the  popular  mind  is  actuated  by  no 
such  principle.  There  is  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  test  of 
military  preparedness  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  we  think  we  have 
when  we  reckon  the  number  and  class  of  our  ships,  with  their 
personnel  and  armament,  against  the  fleets  of  foreign  Powers. 
All  that  we  know  about  our  Army  is  that  we  must  have  some 
Army,  and  we  wish  that  it  should  he  a  good  Army.  But  since 
we  cannot  assume  in  this  case  at  least  that  our  human  material 
will  he  intrinsically  superior  to  that  of  foreign  forces,  no  matter 
how  well  organised  we  may  ultimately  succeed  in  making  it,  the 
real  problem  in  the  case  of  the  British  Army  is  quantitative.  We 
shall  never  have  permanent  military  preparedness,  as  we  have  per¬ 
manent  Naval  preparedness,  until  we  can  induce  ourselves  to 
answer  the  fundamental  question — how  much  “Army”  do  we 
require?  What  is  the  minimum  of  force  required  to  give  us  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  coping  on  fair  terms  with  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  probable  of  great  military  contingencies?  When  the 
experts  have  decided  amongst  themselves  how  much  “Army”  is 
required  and  what  is  the  definite  emergency  against  which  it  must 
he  mainly  expected  to  prepare,  and  when  the  experts  have  found 
some  formula  as  clear  and  convenient  as  the  “  two-Power  standard” 
with  which  to  convince  the  popular  mind — then  we  shall  have 
some  security  for  military  efficiency.  We  shall  have  efficiency  of 
Government  even  with  respect  to  the  Army,  because  we  shall  have 
arrived  at  efficiency  of  national  intention. 

In  the  third  great  department  of  Imperial  administration,  that 
of  foreign  policy,  the  same  condition  applies.  The  ideas  of  the 
country  itself  must  be  clear  if  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
to  be  satisfactory.  Even  the  most  prejudiced  critic,  for  instance, 
must  he  struck  by  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dual  Alliance  has  given  order  and  firmness  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  France.  In  the  maintenance  ot  its  alliance 
with  the  Tsar,  the  Republic  has  had  a  fundamental  principle 
which  has  at  once  restored  the  self-confidence  of  the  French 
people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  confirmed  the  moderation  of 
their  policy  and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
world’s  peace.  Our  greatest  need,  therefore,  as  we  began  by  insist¬ 
ing,  is  that  the  popular  mind  should  arrive  at  some  clear  working 
theory  of  its  foreign  relations.  The  moral  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy  at  the  present  moment  is  a  psychological  quicksand. 
In  this  sphere  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  we  should  grasp 
one  principle  above  all.  Foreign  policy  is  one  as  the  sea  is  one. 
You  cannot  divide  it  into  watertight  compartments.  You  can 
take  no  important  action  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  reckon¬ 
ing  for  the  rebound  upon  your  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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If  you  think  that  Germany  must  prove,  sooner  or  later,  by  far  the 
most  formidable  enemy  you  have  ever  had,  you  must  ask  yourself 
bv  the  light  of  that  opinion  to  what  extent  you  can  wish  Russia 
to  be  weakened.  If  you  desire,  as  the  country  as  a  whole  most 
ardently  desires,  that  we  should  live  for  good  henceforth  upon  the 
very  closest  and  most  cordial  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
France,  you  must  again  ask  yourself  to  what  extent,  if  any,  that 
fact  ought  to  modify  our  moral  and  diplomatic  attitude  towards 
Russia.  Because  the  stipulations  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty 
must  be  in  the  worst  case  most  loyally  and  resolutely  fulfilled,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  forget  the  other  elements  in  the  problem. 

Let  us  at  least  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  even  if  we  have  to  clear 
our  decks  for  action.  Every  thoughtful  man  must  regret  pro¬ 
foundly  that  under  the  peculiar  temptations  of  the  last  few  months 
we  are  slipping  back  into  the  view  which  regards  Russia  as  some¬ 
thing  like  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  The  cause  of  Japan 
it  appears  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  civilisation  at  large. 
The  Muscovite,  in  his  private  character,  is  a  very  natural  and  like¬ 
able  being,  “  most  remarkably  like  you,”  and  the  individual  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  no  difficulty  in  being  friends  with  him.  But  we  are 
now  to  follow'  the  same  sorry  and  ignominious  precedent  that  was 
set  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War.  We  had  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Boer  because  of  the  inexorable  necessity  of  certain  geographi¬ 
cal  and  political  circumstances.  It  was  his  fate,  and  it  was  our 
fate.  There  was  no  room  for  the  growth  of  two  separate  Powers 
of  that  character  in  South  Africa.  They  had  to  clash,  and  one  or 
the  other  had  to  disappear.  But  because  the  Boer’s  original  mis¬ 
fortune  had  thrown  him  against  us,  and  because  it  was  best  for  all 
concerned  in  South  Africa  that  an  independence  which  could  not 
develop  without  fatal  consequences  to  ourselves  should  be  extin¬ 
guished,  we  thought  it  needful  for  a  time  to  represent  the  Boer 
as  a  bad  man.  We  had  to  fight  him,  therefore  we  were  compelled 
to  begin  by  abusing  him.  This  is  what  all  nations  are  apt  to  do 
towards  their  opponents,  and  they  are  all  afterwards  ashamed  of 
it.  But  in  spite  of  the  memorable  lesson  we  received  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  shape  of  the  foreign  attacks  upon  our  policy  and  ouv 
arms,  we  are  again  tempted  to  comment  upon  Russians  and  Russian 
policy,  as  the  German  Press  three  years  ago  was  commenting  upon 
Englishmen  and  English  policy.  In  face  of  such  a  warning  of  the 
extent  to  which  moral  judgment  is  apt  to  be  distorted  according 
to  the  various  angles  of  vision  from  which  nations  look  at  the 
same  facts,  can  we  not  begin  to  allow  for  the  point  of  view  in 
these  things  ?  Can  we  not  learn  a  little  of  nobler  manners  in  face 
of  these  high  arbitraments  of  human  destiny  without  abating  one 
jot  of  the  strength  and  decision  of  our  own  action  ? 
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We  have  again  stories  of  “  Muscovite  intrigue,”  just  as  in  the 
old  unregenerate  days  of  Anglo-French  relations  our  Press  used 
to  be  full  of  dark  references  to  “  Gallic  intrigues  ”  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  “  Intrigue  ”  is  simply  the  name  we  give  to  the 
ordinary  secret  service  operations  of  the  Powers  with  which  we 
do  not  happen  to  be  friendly.  “  Intrigue  ”  is  another  name  for  the 
irregular  methods  of  subterranean  diplomacy.  In  this  sense  every 
Power  resorts  more  or  less  to  intrigue,  and  Russia  resorts  to  it 
more  than  any  Power.  She  uses  it  more  completely  and  less 
scrupulously  than  any  other  Power.  But  if  the  Parliamentary 
system  and  the  extent  of  our  secret  service  funds  permitted  it,  we 
ourselves  should  make  a  great  deal  more  use  of  “  intrigue  ”  than 
we  do,  and  should  find  it  a  very  economical  method  for  securing 
some  very  desirable  puiposes.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  our 
dominion  in  India  could  have  been  built  up  apart  from 
“  intrigues,”  far  more  masterly  and  complete  than  any  that 
Russian  diplomacy  has  yet  shown  its  ability  to  manage?  All 
Powers  prefer  to  gain,  if  possible,  by  intrigue  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  gain  by  slaughter.  The  idea  that  open 
bloodshed  is  the  only  moral  process  of  political  expansion 
is  a  peculiarly  insular  notion  of  our  own.  In  Asiatic  politics 
you  must  take  intrigues  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  espionage 
in  war,  and  meet  them  by  more  skilful  intrigues.  It  is 
puerile  to  adopt  any  other  attitude.  Though  we  have  taught 
some  of  the  iMikado’s  subjects  the  trick  of  taking  the  superior 
moral  pose  in  face  of  Russia,  we  cannot  Irelieve  that  in  the  abstract 
idea  of  intrigue  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  to  the 
Japanese  mind.  It  is  happily  far  too  sane  a  mind  for  that.  In 
this  respect  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  diamond  cut  diamond 
at  Seoul  and  Pekin.  In  various  quarters  the  melodramatic  method 
is  carried  further.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  a  question  of  mines 
and  shares.  The  smear  of  speculative  finance  is  over  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Russia  in  Korea,  it  would  seem.  Muscovite  concession- 
hunters  are  resisting  the  just  claims  of  Japan  mainly  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  private  pocket.  The  Wandering  Jew,  who  was  the 
evil  genius  of  the  South  African  plot  at  Johannesburg  a  few  years 
ago,  has  appeared  in  a  new  shape.  Tinder  the  name  of  M. 
Bezobrazofi,  he  is  the  secret  demon  of  the  Far  Eastern  crisis. 
Admiral  Alexeieff’s  attitude  is  explained  because  of  the  amount  of 
filthy  lucre  he  has  privately  at  slake  in  connection  with  Korean 
concessions.  M.  Bezobrazoff  has  been  of  late  the  power  behind  the 
scenes  in  St.  Petersburg  itself,  and  has  secured  the  ear  of  the 
Tsar.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  his  latest 
incarnation,  has  captured  the  attention  of  the  Tsar  by  arguments 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  sphere  of  high  finance?  If  that  is  not 
suggested  there  is  no  point  in  the  story.  If  it  is  suggested,  most 
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persons  will  think  it  decent  to  decline  giving  the  slightest  credence 
to  conventional  gossip  of  a  kind  for  which,  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  neither  evidence  nor  defence.  This  is  particularly 
the  sort  of  thing  which  English  public  opinion,  in  view  of  all  the 
conditions  of  the  present  crisis,  and,  above  all,  in  courtesy  as 
towards  French  feeling,  should  firmly  refuse  to  touch.  Again,  let 
us  remember  our  own  experience  during  the  South  African  war. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  from  them,  we  are  hopelessly  beyond 
teaching.  If  we  are  capable  of  starting  a  calumny  campaign 
against  Russia  on  these  particular  lines,  with  what  face  can  we 
reproach  the  Continental  slanders  of  our  motives  and  our  own 
arms? 

The  cases  are  curiously  parallel.  We  are  not  more  convinced  of 
Russian  perfidy  and  rapacity  than  the  ordinary  vulgar  politician 
in  most  European  countries  was  convinced  that  British  policy  was 
habitually  actuated  by  hypocrisy  and  greed.  That  is  still  the 
theory  of  our  actions  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  its  readers  by 
half  the  American  Press.  M.  Bezobrazoff  is  not  a  more  sinister 
figure  in  the  minds  of  imaginative,  or  rather  of  unimaginative, 
Britons  than  was  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  mind  of  the  German  public. 
The  vast  bulk  of  that  nation  believed  that  our  main  object  in  the  war 
was  to  seize  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand.  Germans  were  assured, 
even  by  many  of  their  most  respectable  writers,  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  English  society  reeked  with  the  influences  of  foul  finance. 
No  personality  in  the  British  Empire,  let  us  remember,  was  too 
sacred  for  these  imputations  to  be  levelled  at,  and  if  Admiral 
Alexeieff  could  read  the  remarks  as  to  the  extent  to  which  some 
English  minds  suppose  him  to  be  influenced  by  his  personal  stake 
in  M.  Bezobrazoff’s  concessions,  he  might  conceivably  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that,  allowing  for  the  mere  change  of  names,  the  attacks 
might  have  been  translated  word  for  word  from  the  German  refer¬ 
ences  a  few  years  ago  to  Lord  Methuen.  Our  march  on  Kimberley 
was  supposed,  we  remember,  to  be  dictated  by  a  corrupt  anxiety 
to  rescue  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  from  this  amiable  point  of  view  Magers- 
fontein  appeared  to  the  German  mind  as  a  judgment.  German 
criticism  was  malignant,  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  sincere  so  far  as  sincerity  can  be 
imputed,  without  tainting  it,  to  the  ravings  of  hatred  in  hysterics. 
We  are  as  yet  less  virulent,  though  the  taste  for  international 
reviling  has  a  perilous  tendency  to  develop.  Those  who  rely 
upon  the  demoniac  theory  of  Russian  motives  and  actions  are 
wholly  convinced  that  their  reading  of  the  case  is  sound.  But 
lias  our  own  experience  not  availed  to  bring  home  to  us  how 
terribly  liable  are  such  accusations  to  be  mistaken  and  how  verbal 
venom  of  this  sort  poisons  the  relations  of  peoples  more  than  all 
the  real  causes  of  political  quarrel  that  exist  between  them.  What 
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was  tlie  effect  of  King  Edward’s  visit  to  Paris?  It  made  no  change 
in  the  material  facts  of  Anglo-French  relations.  It  simply  made 
a  magic  change  in  the  temper  with  which  the  two  people  regarded 
their  relations.  They  had  looked  at  each  other  previously  through 
yellow  spectacles.  By  common  consent  they  began  to  look  at  each 
other  through  rose-tinted  spectacles.  The  transformation  was 
marvellous,  but  the  facts  otherwise  remained  the  same.  They  had 
been  perfectly  sincere  for  generations  in  their  previous  bad 
opinions  of  each  other.  They  are  now  convinced  that  they  had 
considerably  misjudged  each  other  all  the  w'hile.  The  point  of 
view  was  altered — that  was  all.  As  a  matter  of  honour  even  well- 
bred  duellists  do  not  vituperate  before  they  engage,  and  it  would 
make  a  saving  change  in  the  whole  attitude  of  international  poli¬ 
tics  if  the  Press  of  every  country  would  on  principle  avoid  libelling 
the  adversary  it  thinks  it  may  have  to  fight.  If  the  newspapers 
of  every  country  could  unlearn  the  habit  of  imputing  peculiar  evil 
to  the  policy  of  all  the  countries  with  which  they  disagree,  it  would 
be  far  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  peace  among  men  than  all 
the  efforts  of  The  Hague  Conference. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  special  and  extraordinary  reason 
why,  without  the  slightest  weakening  in  any  course  of  policy  that 
the  developments  of  the  situation  may  require,  we  should  use 
every  effort  to  keep  the  controversy  free  from  the  deadly  virus  of 
international  abuse.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  French 
and  the  English  peoples  should  remain  cool.  That  is  a  task  which 
may  be  difficult  in  any  case.  It  will  be  hopeless  if  public  opinion 
in  this  country  begins  to  indulge  itself  in  a  tone  of  comment 
towards  Russia,  which,  upon  the  first  reverse  to  the  arms  of  that 
Power,  might  pass  too  easily  into  language  of  exulting  insult, 
only  too  likely  to  have  a  disastrous  reaction  upon  feeling  across 
the  Channel.  For  these  reasons  alone  the  most  important 
practical  service  we  can  now  render  to  our  own  interests 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  at  large  outside  the  immediate 
theatre  of  any  Far  Eastern  conflict  is  to  clear  our  minds  of 
cant  even  if  we  should  have  at  a  later  stage  to  clear  our  decks 
for  action. 

The  Far  Eastern  crisis,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  one  in  which  the 
imputation  of  vicious  motives,  either  to  Russia  or  Japan,  is  worse 
than  unwise,  because  it  is  supremely  unnecessary.  If  it  were  true 
it  would  make  the  situation  no  less  serious  than  before.  If  false, 
it  would  not  make  it  less  so.  The  moral  status  of  either  side 
can  change  nothing  whatever  in  the  essence  of  the  problem.  Japan 
is  doubtless  the  more  civilised  Power  of  the  two,  and  has  proved 
more  and  more  during  the  last  few’  years  her  title  to  rank  upon  a 
complete  footing  of  moral  equality  with  European  nations.  The 
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majority  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced 
that  they  represent  nothing  less  than  the  cause  of  God  against  the 
Pagans.  But  if  llussia  were  as  civilised  in  every  respect  as 
France,  and  if  Japan,  apart  from  all  the  technical  developments  of 
fighting  power,  were  as  barbarous,  faithless,  and  corrupt  as  China 
itself,  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  Manchurian  and  Korean  ques¬ 
tions  would  remain  precisely  what  they  are.  The  fundamental 
antagonism  of  interests  would  be  not  one  whit  modified.  “We  say 
that  Charles  the  I’irst  broke  his  Coronation  oath,”  says  Macaulay, 
“and  they  reply  that  he  took  his  little  son  upon  his  knees  and 
kissed  him.”  The  domestic  characteristics  of  the  King  changed 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  constitutional  problem  which  had 
to  be  solved.  A  reputation  for  bad  faith  was  fatal  indeed  to 
Charles  the  First.  A  reputation  for  bad  faith  may  be  fatal  if  she 
is  not  careful  to  Russia ;  but  in  each  case  the  compelling  motives 
of  events  lay  deeper.  The  Crown  and  Parliament  could  not  both 
be  supreme  in  the  same  State. 

Russia  and  Japan  are  two  solid  bodies  which  cannot  both  occupy 
the  same  space.  It  is  inevitable  that  both  should  aspire  to  com¬ 
mand  the  strategical  situation  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  impossible 
that  both  can  obtain  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ethics ;  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  geography.  It  is  not  a  question  of  right  or  wrong ;  it  is  a 
question  of  might  and  might,  and  nothing  else.  The  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  problem  is  only  possible  when  we  leave  the  morals 
of  the  matter  out  of  the  case,  and  consent  to  study  the  naked  con¬ 
flict  of  fundamental  interests.  No  more  real  and  vital  cause  of 
quarrel  has  ever  existed  between  two  Powers.  The  opposition  is 
permanently  inherent  in  the  territorial  situation  which  these  two 
Powers  are  compelled  to  occupy  towards  each  other. 

If  we  have  not  read  our  Captain  Mahan  in  vain  we  have  realised 
that  in  the  long  struggle  for  Colonial  supremacy  with  France,  it 
was  not  right  that  we  had  upon  our  side  throughout.  It  was  only 
sea-power  that  we  had  upon  our  side.  It  is  in  the  same  way  un¬ 
likely  that  any  one  war  or  any  one  generation  will  see  the  final 
settlement  of  accounts  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Either  Japan 
must  be  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  or  Russia  will  be  menaced  by 
increasing  danger  from  Japan.  Sooner  or  later,  one  or  the  other 
will  be  supreme  in  the  Far  East,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  con¬ 
sent  to  study  the  problem  from  both  points  of  view.  If  there 
existed  only  an  artificial  antagonism,  created  by  the  intrigues  of 
corrupt  officials,  by  the  arbitrary  designs  of  a  purely  tyrannical 
ambition,  or  by  the  financial  machinations  of  M.  Bezobrazofi,  the 
Far  Eastern  crisis  would  be  infinitely  more  susceptible  of  settle¬ 
ment.  J udicious  compromises  of  a  permanently  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  would,  in  that  case,  be  a  matter  of  course  in  every  difficulty. 
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I'hey  would  be  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  arrive  at.  The 
partition  of  Africa,  for  example,  was  elfected  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  principle  of  catch  as  catch  can.  The  Powers  grabbed  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Except  where  the  question  of  Egypt  was  touched  the  delimi¬ 
tation  of  spheres  of  interest  involved  no  really  vital  interests  and 
no  question  of  comparative  morality.  Germany  seized  Togoland 
and  England  clutched  Nigeria,  but  no  one  thought  of  claiming 
either  of  these  acts  as  an  evidence  of  superior  moral  principles. 
Such  annexations  may  receive  a  moral  sanction  from  results,  but 
can  receive  it  in  no  other  way.  They  are  exercises  of  power  which 
are  like  the  act  of  a  man  who  puts  his  money  into  a  new  investment. 
The  thing  is  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  judgment.  It  is  not  immoral 
but  non-moral.  Even  the  question  of  Egypt  was  not  an  ethical 
problem  as  between  France  and  England.  It  was  an  essential 
factor  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  in  the  problem  of  sea-power. 
It  involved  for  a  time  a  very  grave  and  difficult  opposition  of  ideas 
and  intei-ests,  as  between  the  two  nations.  Egypt,  to  a  mainly 
land-power  like  France,  was  most  important,  but  not  quite  vital. 
To  a  purely  sea-power,  like  ourselves,  it  was  nothing  less  than 
vital.  This  is  the  reason  why,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  danger¬ 
ous  tension  between  the  two  countries,  the  Republic  has  consented 
to  square  the  Egyptian  account  by  the  process  of  securing 
abundant  territorial  compensation  elsewhere.  Russia,  owing  to  her 
geographical  position,  was  excluded  from  the  scramble  for  Africa, 
where  the  other  Powers,  including  Germany  and  Belgium,  as  well 
as  France  and  Great  Britain,  divided  up  among  them  territory  to 
the  tune  of  million  upon  million  of  square  miles.  Both  France  and 
England  added  more  to  their  African  possessions  in  a  decade  than 
Russia  has  added  to  her  Asiatic  possessions  in  half  a  centuiy.  In 
the  scramble  for  the  Yellow  Continent,  upon  the  other  hand,  Russia 
is  peculiarly  involved  for  the  very  same  geographical  reasons 
which  shut  her  out  from  the  scramble  for  the  Black  Continent. 
So  much  may  be  understood  without  invoking  the  imaginative  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  “  rolling  rouble,”  and  of  M.  Bezobrazoff.  Russia’s 
wish  to  expand  as  much  as  possible  is  not  a  perverse  idea.  It  is 
a  natural  idea.  She  has  needed  expansion  in  the  Far  East,  and, 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  she  still  needs  it,  there  and  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  effect  the  fullest  and  freest  development  of  the  immense 
land-locked  interior  she  has  already  acquired.  Her  misfortune 
and  her  increasing  disadvantage  is  that  she  has  at  last  reached  on 
every  side  the  limits  of  peaceful  expansion,  and  cannot  develop 
further  without  infringing  at  various  points  of  the  globe  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  at  least  four  great  Powers — J apan,  England, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany.  Nor  does  even  this  express  by 
any  means  the  full  danger  of  the  situation.  Upon  the  side  of  tbe 
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Balkans,  Italian  interests  are  involved,  in  the  Levant  there  are 
French  interests,  most  ominous  of  all  the  integrity  of  China  has 
now  become  an  American  interest.  For  the  present  the  United 
States,  as  regards  Manchuria  alone,  will  consent  to  he  pacified  by 
promises  which  w’ould  be  worthless  if  the  power  of  Japan  were 
destroyed  in  an  isolated  struggle.  But  nothing  can  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  American  policy  will  fight  in  the  long  run,  rather 
than  allow  any  further  extensive  “  enclosures  ”  of  the  great  Chinese 
“Common.”  Nor  does  this  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the 
forces  by  which  Russia  is  liable  to  find  herself  ringed  in  all  round, 
unless  she  makes  some  decisive  change  in  what  has  now  become 
for  practical  purposes  a  singularly  unintelligent  and  perilous 
policy.  The  Turk  is  not  by  himself  a  great  Power,  but  in  the 
hands  of  others  the  fighting  force  of  the  Ottoman  clan  may  still 
be  a  terrible  machine.  If  Japan  is  to  succeed  in  playing  in  China 
the  organising  part  that  Germany  plays  in  Turkey,  then  Russia, 
without  some  complete  change  in  her  traditional  methods,  would 
run  the  risk  of  sheer  destruction. 

The  danger  from  Russia  to  the  interests  of  all  the  other  Powers 
is  great;  the  danger  to  Russia  of  that  situation  has  now  become 
at  least  equally  great.  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  allowing  for  numbers,  wealth,  civilised  status,  and 
general  strength  of  organisation,  are  all  separately  superior  to  the 
Tsardom  in  offensive  potency — that  is  to  say,  each  of  them  either 
possesses  an  immediately  available  advantage  of  striking  power,  or, 
in  a  lengthened  struggle,  would  assuredly  develop  it.  Internally, 
Russia  is  not  strengthening,  but  is  weakening.  By  comparison 
with  the  four  others  that  have  been  mentioned,  she  is  weaker  than 
she  has  ever  been.  Her  diplomacy,  beneath  a  superficial  appear¬ 
ance  of  audacity,  has  betrayed  more  and  more  during  recent  years 
a  profound  consciousness  of  debility.  She  is  well  aware  that  she 
is  confronted  by  the  serious  danger  of  finding  Japan  entrenched 
across  her  path  on  the  Far  East,  England  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
Germany  in  the  Near  East.  She  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  her  situation  by  making  friends  with  that  one  of 
these  three  Powers  whose  friendship  she  might  count  the  least 
costly,  and  whose  help,  if  it  could  be  had  for  any  of  her  purposes, 
would  be  the  most  advantageous.  She  cannot,  at  the  present 
moment,  risk  war  upon  any  one  of  her  three  chief  fronts  without 
running  the  danger  of  permanently  sacrificing  her  interests  on  the 
other  two.  Her  internal  condition  means  that  defeat  would  in¬ 
volve  perils  without  limit.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  clear 
that  the  fortunes  of  Russia  are  beginning  to  pass  under  a  cloud 
from  which  she  will  probably  require  years  or  generations  to 
emerge.  She  has  reached  the  stage,  which  every  country  must 
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reach,  where  she  must  solve  internal  problems  before  she  can  hope 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  greatest  of  her  external  problems. 
Even  those  who  prefer  to  take  the  view  that  Russia  is  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  monster  of  the  world’s  politics,  must  admit  that  Caliban 
is  sick. 

Let  us  attempt  to  analyse  from  this  point  of  view  the  realities 
and  probabilities  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Take  it,  in  the 
first  case,  with  respect  to  Korea.  The  possession  of  the  great 
peninsula  is  a  matter  of  absolute  life  and  death  to  Japan.  It 
is  bound  to  be  her  granary,  her  field  of  colonisation,  the  bulwark 
of  her  military  and  naval  strength,  the  key  of  her  whole  Imperial 
position.  Its  possession  by  a  Power  like  Russia  threatens  nothing 
less  than  the  national  destruction  of  Japan.  With  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  a  remarkably  small  cultivable  surface 
relatively  to  her  total  area,  she  can  no  longer  rely  upon  her  own 
capacity  to  feed  herself.  She  must  depend  more  and  more,  as  her 
manufacturing  population  increases,  upon  the  rice-fields  of  Korea. 
From  this  point  of  view  alone  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
her  to  allow  the  granary  of  her  people  to  become  the  arsenal  of  an 
enemy  able  to  clap  at  will  an  embargo  upon  rice.  Such  a  situation 
would  eventually  neutralise  sea-power  itself.  It  would  be  exactly 
as  if  we  received,  under  present  conditions,  the  bulk  of  our  importeil 
food  supplies,  not  from  the  United  States,  but  from  Germany. 
It  would  destroy  the  nerve  and  self-confidence  of  the  Japanese 
people,  and  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  vassals  of  Russia.  If 
the  food  difficulty  did  not  exist,  the  other  military  and  political 
consequences  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Korea  would  be  no  less 
fatal  with  a  Russian  base  at  Masampho.  Russia  would  hold  as  the 
strategical  centre  of  the  Far  Eastern  seas  a  position  as  valuable 
as  Gibraltar.  And  it  would  be  no  isolated  fortress.  It  would  he 
the  extreme  spearpoint  of  her  own  territory.  The  Japanese  would 
be  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  political  or  commercial  expansion 
upon  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Their  prestige  would  be  ruined  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  in  their  own.  They  would  require  a 
vastly  increased  expenditure  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea 
against  Russian  fleets  threatening  to  sever  the  naval  communica¬ 
tions  between  their  opposite  coast-lines.  Korea,  in  the  hands  of 
Russia,  would  be  a  more  deadly  menace  to  the  existence  of  the 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun  than  even  the  possession  of  Ireland  by  a 
foreign  Power  would  have  been  at  any  time  to  the  safety  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  the  peninsula  thrusting  out  from  the  mainland  at 
her  heart,  J apan  would  feel  like  a  living  victim  liable  to  be  impaled 
upon  a  stake.  In  the  strictest  sense  the  Korean  question  is  for 
our  ally  a  life  and  death  issue.  Japan  is  not  only  justified  in 
facing  war  in  order  to  secure  her  supremacy  in  Korea;  she  is 
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bound  to  engage  in  war  if  need  be  for  that  purpose,  and  to  set 
her  whole  existence  to  the  hazard  in  order  to  achieve  it.  There 
has,  of  course,  not  been  at  any  time  a  braver  nation  than  the 
Japanese,  nor  one  more  capable  as  a  whole  of  the  most  desperate 
resolve.  They  are  entitled  to  believe  that  for  the  purposes  of  an 
immediate  struggle  for  Korea  they  have  an  actual  preponderance 
of  military  and  naval  force.  If  they  ever  mean  to  obtain,  while 
there  is  time,  the  security  upon  which  all  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  their  future  depends,  they  will  either  get  Korea  in  the  present 
crisis  by  peaceful  negotiations,  or  must  strike  for  it.  This  is  the 
case  for  Japan  as  regards  Korea  alone,  and  the  balance  of  civilised 
sympathy  must  be  altogether  upon  her  side. 

But  again,  like  every  really  great  question  of  politics,  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Hegel’s  formula  is  “not  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
between  right  and  right.”  We  shall  see  this  if  we  can  bring  our¬ 
selves  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  issue  from  the  Russian  point  of 
view.  The  only  moral  right  of  either  side  to  what  does  not  belong 
to  either  of  them  is  their  power  to  take  it.  Japan  must  fight  for 
Korea  if  she  cannot  get  it  otherwise.  It  is  her  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Upon  Russia’s  part,  it  is  not  absolutely  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  but  the  possession  of  Korea  would  be  an  asset  of  such 
extraordinary  importance ;  the  final  loss  of  the  peninsula  by  Russia 
would  be  a  check  so  complete  and  depressing,  a  disadvantage  so 
decisive  and  permanent  in  its  character,  that  any  Power  in  Russia’s 
situation  would  be  justified  in  fighting  for  Korea  if  there  were  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Russia’s  object  when  she  com¬ 
menced  her  Trans-Continental  railway  was  to  obtain  a  free  outlet 
for  Siberia  upon  the  Pacific.  She  has  executed  the  work.  She 
has  laid  rail  to  rail  with  patient  labour  across  her  enormous  soli¬ 
tudes.  She  has  placed  frightful  burthens  upon  her  people.  By 
dividing  her  energies  and  turning  her  back  upon  the  Balkans  she 
has  compromised  the  chief  and  sacred  object  of  her  ambitions — her 
prospects  in  the  Near  East.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  another  great  Power  has  arisen  which  did  not  exist  when 
the  enterprise  was  begun.  Russia’s  fate  meets  her  again.  Even 
on  the  Pacific,  eight  thousand  miles  away,  from  the  complications 
of  Europe,  and  well-nigh  as  far  away  from  India  as  Asiatic 
geography  allows — even  here,  there  is  no  free  outlet.  With  the 
new  great  Power  entrenched  in  Korea,  Russia  will  be  commanded 
by  Japan  in  the  Yellow  Sea  quite  as  effectively  as  she  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Germany  in  the  Baltic.  Powerful  as  Russia’s  position 
would  be  in  Korea,  that  of  J apan,  for  all  naval  purposes  at  least, 
would  be  far  more  so.  It  would  throw  the  sea-power  of  the  Far 
East  into  her  hands  permanently.  Settled  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Korea,  she  could  cut  the  communications  between 
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Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  at  will.  From  the  military  point  of 
view,  Japan,  once  fully  installed  in  North  Korea,  would  be  close 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Manchurian  Railway.  Entrenched  in  this 
position,  Japan  would  have  the  best  prospects  of  achieving  the  per¬ 
manent  supremacy  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  of  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  of  fundamental 
interests  it  is  this.  Any  Power,  we  repeat,  in  the  position  of 
Russia,  would  be  justified  a  thousand  times  from  its  own  point  of 
view  in  fighting  for  Korea  if,  upon  consideration  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  were  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  if 
there  were  no  danger  of  sacrificing  even  more  important  interests 
elsewhere. 

When  we  touch  Manchuria,  however,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
psychological  positions  are  reversed.  Manchuria  is  the  life  and 
death  question  for  Russia,  exactly  as  Korea  is  for  Japan.  Unless 
the  latter  believes  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  totally  expell¬ 
ing  the  former  from  the  dynastic  provinces,  and,  in  one  word,  for 
accomplishing  the  total  overthrow  of  Russia  in  Asia,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  Manchuria 
are  intrinsically  serious.  Dialectically,  they  afford  Japan  such 
admirable  opportunities  for  diplomatic  correspondence  that  fore¬ 
seen  failure  to  obtain  from  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria 
pledges  certain  from  the  outset  to  be  refused,  would  be  the  most 
correct  way  of  leading  up  to  the  counter-occupation  of  Korea. 
For  the  latter  alone,  or  for  any  part  of  it,  Russia  in  all  probability 
would  not  fight.  To  invade  Korea  without  the  command  of  the 
sea  would  be  to  run  military  risks  of  the  gravest  character.  Every¬ 
thing  suggests  that  she  simply  does  not  possess  in  Eastern  Asia 
the  force  that  would  be  required  to  keep  an  adequate  garrison  in 
Port  Arthur  to  defend  the  Manchurian  Railway,  to  hold  a  line 
of  communications  into  the  peninsula,  and  to  advance  southward 
against  Japan  with  a  sufficient  fighting  force.  It  is  certain  that 
Russia  would  wage  such  a  campaign  under  every  disadvantage. 
If  a  large  Russian  force  were  heavily  defeated  in  Korea,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  danger  of  disaster  in  Manchuria  itself.  The 
daily  expense  of  the  campaign  would  be  immensely  increased,  with 
the  certainty  that  unless  shortened  by  some  sudden  catastrophe  to 
the  arms  of  Russia  herself  the  struggle  would  be  ruinously  pro¬ 
longed.  This,  with  the  prospect  of  revolution  in  the  Near  East, 
and  the  dread  of  the  Chinese  themselves  in  case  of  disaster.  The 
dangers  of  failure  in  Korea,  involving  ruin  in  Manchuria  as  well, 
are  so  obvious — the  general  situation  of  Russia  is  so  precarious, 
her  domestic  state  so  dangerous,  she  has  such  urgent  need  of 
hoarding  her  war  fund  if  she  has  one,  for  purposes  paramount  over 
even  the  acquisition  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom — that  it  is  difficult 
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to  believe  she  will  wage  war  for  any  part  of  the  peninsula.  To 
have  secured  an  arsenal  at  Masampho  or  Mokpho  would  have 
neutralised  the  naval  value  of  the  whole  country  to  Japan.  The 
effort  to  obtain  this  concession  from  Tokio  was  the  first  matter  of 
course  step  in  the  jettisoning  of  diplomatic  cargo.  If  the  consent 
of  Japan  to  the  demarcation  of  a  neutral  zone  in  Northern  Korea 
could  have  been  obtained,  this  again  would  have  at  least  gone  far 
to  deprive  the  peninsula  of  its  military  value  to  Japan.  The 
neutral  zone  would  have  been  a  cork  in  the  bottle,  and  would  have 
covered  the  Manchurian  Railway.  This  proposal,  again,  Japan 
was  bound  to  reject.  But  Russian  diplomacy  was  as  obviously 
bound  to  press,  however  uselessly,  for  a  concession  that  would  have 
minimised  the  danger  to  Russia  of  Japanese  supremacy  in  the 
peninsula.  The  Mikado’s  Government,  nevertheless,  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  any  partition  of  the  peninsula  with  a  Power  remaining  in 
exclusive  occupation  of  Manchuria.  It  is  therefore  probable 
every  way  that  unless  Japan’s  real  ambitions  soar  beyond  her 
prudence  she  will  gain  one  of  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic 
victories  ever  achieved,  and  will  be  allowed,  without  war,  to  pro¬ 
claim  her  supremacy  from  the  Straits  of  Korea  to  the  Yalu  River 
and  the  White  Mountain. 

The  critical  question  is  whether  the  Japanese  themselves  would 
think  it  safe  to  build  upon  the  stability  of  such  a  compromise. 
The  Russian  fieet  would  remain  intact,  and  would  be  reinforced. 
More  troops  would  be  poured  into  Manchuria,  and  Japan  might  be 
attacked  at  a  later  moment  by  land  and  sea  with  a  greater  promise 
of  success  than  that  which  offers  itself  now.  This  is  an  alarming 
prospect,  and  it  cannot  he  dismissed  as  an  idle  vision  out  of  hand. 
The  real  danger  of  such  a  contingency  may  well  weigh  heavily 
with  the  Tokio  Cabinet.  There  are  considerations,  however,  which 
may  well  induce  Japan  to  take  her  risk  of  peace  upon  the  basis 
of  her  paramountcy  in  Korea.  Her  naval  and  military  position 
alike  would  at  no  distant  date  be  powerfully  strengthened.  Her 
influence  at  Pekin  would  be  finally  in  the  ascendant,  and  her 
relations  with  the  great  Powers  in  general  would  be  improved. 
Above  all,  if  Russia  consents  to  peace  under  any  circumstances,  as 
an  outcome  of  the  present  crisis,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any 
temporary  and  local  inferiority  of  force,  hut  for  deeper  reasons 
connected  with  her  financial  and  her  social  position,  and  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  her  foreign  policy  elsewhere.  None  of  these 
elements  of  weakness  will  be  soon  or  easily  removed,  and  they  will 
rather  increase  than  diminish  in  the  immediate  future.  Finally, 
the  risks  of  forcing  war  upon  the  question  of  Manchuria  are  at 
least  as  formidable  to  J apan  as  the  risk  of  trusting  to  peace  upon 
the  basis  of  a  Korean  settlement.  Admiral  Alexeieff  would  fight 
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for  Manchuria  in  every  circumstance  of  moral  and  military 
advantage.  It  would  shorten  his  line  of  communications  and  bring 
his  maximum  fighting  force  into  play  upon  familiar  ground.  The 
Cossacks  would  have  full  opportunity.  It  would  be  essentially  one 
of  the  defensive  wars  in  which  the  Russian  character  has  always 
shown  itself  incalculably  more  formidable  than  in  offensive  enter¬ 
prises.  It  would  be  regarded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Russia  as  a  holy  crusade  like  that  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Arabs.  Japan  would  put  forth  all  her  force  at  once,  but  there 
are  profound  reserves  of  mental  and  spiritual  power  in  her  rival. 
The  strength  of  Japan  might  be  drained  away  in  Manchuria  to 
an  extent  that  would  leave  her  too  weak  to  keep  her  footing 
upon  the  mainland  even  in  Korea.  Nor  if  Russia  was  expelled 
from  Manchuria  are  we  told  how  far  she  is  to  be  thrown  hack 
to  make  her  defeat  final.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  rid 
of  her.  She  would  be  even  more  certain  of  returning  to  the  attack 
upon  the  dynastic  provinces  than  to  the  attack  upon  the  Korean 
peninsula.  Upon  the  whole  if  we  judge  solely  by  an  analysis  of 
interests  on  both  sides,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
rational  solution  can  be  avoided.  Whether  sooner  or  later,  without 
war  or  after  war,  Korea  is  likely  to  become  Japanese,  and  Man¬ 
churia  to  remain  Russian.  A  peaceful  solution  in  that  sense 
depends  upon  regarding  the  issue  not  as  one  between  light  and 
darkness,  but  as  between  two  sets  of  political  interests  exception¬ 
ally  difficult  to  adjust,  between  two  great  Powers  who  have  come 
against  each  other  as  the  result  of  equally  inevitable  processes  of 
expansion  in  opposite  directions.  Let  us  remember  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  friendship  with  France  ought  now  to  be  the  first 
object  of  our  diplomacy  in  Europe.  Let  us  agree  to  remember 
that  Russia  is  the  ally  of  France,  and  to  restrain  the  luxury  of  our 
moral  sentiments  in  deference  to  that  fact,  exactly  as  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Press  towards  our  own  ally.  If 
British  and  French  public  opinion  can  clearly  unite  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  Korea  ought  to  become  Japanese  and  Manchuria  to 
remain  Russian,  the  solution  that  a  trial  of  strength  could  scarcely 
fail  to  enforce  might  be  reached  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  without 
recourse  to  arms. 


Calchas. 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 
IN  JAPAN. 


Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  finances  of  Japan,  there 
appears  to  be  no  clear  notion  abroad  of  the  salient  facts.  Even 
the  experts  seem  to  be  put  out  by  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  variety  of  opinion  which  prevails 
among  them  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  present  writer,  in  proposing 
to  review  Japan’s  financial  and  economic  situation,  will  en¬ 
deavour  chiefly  to  present  the  prominent  or  outstanding  facts  and 
circumstances,  hoping  by  this  restriction  of  the  field  of  inquiry  to 
render  an  account  which,  while  possibly  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  detail  and  consequent  lack  of  minute 
accuracy,  will  be  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  faithful  in  its 
principal  deductions  and  in  the  inferences  it  may  suggest.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  that  a  writer  on  J apanese  finances  and 
economics  should  at  least  contrive  to  make  himself  understood,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  examples  in  this  kind  have  been 
comparatively  few. 

The  alliance  with  Japan  surely  imposes  on  us  a  first  duty  of 
apprehending  the  essential  occasion  upon  which,  with  regard  to 
Japan,  as  with  regard  to  ourselves,  that  epoch-making  covenant 
was  based,  namely,  the  material  power  and  resources  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Allies.  Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  but  loss  to  both 
the  Allies  from  any  prevalent  dubiety  on  the  standard  question 
of  Japan’s  financial  and  economic  condition. 

There  is,  then — unfortunately,  as  we  of  course  must  think — no 
doubt  that  that  condition  is  unsatisfactory.  Probably  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  the  adjective  correct  in  the  absolute  sense. 
Even  in  the  secret  hearts  of  the  statesmen  of  Japan,  who  know, 
or  should  know  everything,  there  would  not  be  a  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  peril  in  the  present  situation.  It  is  not 
“  critical.”  Count  Okuma,  an  ex-Premier,  the  ablest  statesman 
of  Japan,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Marquis  Ito,  and  the 
ablest  and  broadest  thinker,  without  exception,  in  an  interview 
accorded  to  the  present  writer,  some  months  ago,  said  (the  words 
are  the  interpreter’s) :  — 

■‘The  financial  condition  of  Japan  is  rather  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
but  if  it  is  asked  whether  it  is  critical  or  not,  it  may  be  answered  with 
authority  that  it  is  not  in  a  crisis.” 

The  situation,  it  seems  is  “  very  difficult,”  but  it  is  not  “  critical.” 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  slightest  impropriety,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  truth,  in  saying  that  it  is  “  unsatisfactory.” 
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Were  any  testimony  additional  to  the  candour  of  Count  Okuma 
needed  to  show  that  this  description  of  Japan’s  financial  condition 
is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  fact,  this  might  he  furnished  in 
abundance  from  the  speeches  of  the  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  the  country  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  These  show  ttat 
the  political  leaders,  the  successive  Premiers  and  Finance 
Ministers — there  have  been  three  Ministries  since  the  autumn  of 
1900 — ^have  found  in  the  financial  question  their  principal 
anxiety  while  in  office,  and  their  chief  solicitude,  as  patriotic 
men,  when  out  of  it.  Marquis  Ito,  as  Premier,  in  February,  1901, 
proposing  in  the!  House  of  Peers  a  project  of  administrative  re¬ 
form,  spoke  as  follows,  in  a  lengthy  speech:  — 

“  I  notice  a  tendency  in  official,  parliamentary,  and  otlier  circles  to 
originate  projects  necessitating  fresh  outlays  from  the  treasury,  without 
any  reference  to  the  resources  of  the  people.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot 
be  suffered  to  continue  any  longer.  The  public  expenditure  of  the  country 
must  be  kept  within  the  safe  limits  of  its  resources,  so  that  there  may  not  be 
any  necessity  for  repeatedly  increasing  the  taxation,  as  has  happened 
during  the  past  few  years.  Otherwise,  much  loss  and  injury  will  result  to 
the  country.  I,  therefore,  think  it  urgently  necessary  that  enquiries  be 
tindertaken  into  the  present  position  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  broad  rules  for  guidance  in  fixing  the  expenses  of 
the  State.” 

Marquis  Ito  left  office  some  two  months  after  this  pronounce¬ 
ment,  having  been  unable  to  do  more  than  sketch  his  scheme 
of  administrative  reform — a  scheme  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  represents  an  important  hope  and  project  of  retrench¬ 
ment  within  the  purview  of  Japanese  politicians. 

If  the  leading  men  of  Japan  are  perturbed — have  been  per¬ 
turbed  for  the  past  several  years,  as  their  speeches  and  tentative 
expedients  show  them  to  have  been — by  the  appearance  and 
prospects  of  the  national  finances,  it  is  plain  that  the  situation,  if, 
as  Count  Okuma  affirms,  it  he  not  critical,  must,  at  the  very  least, 
he  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  If  Japanese  Prime  Ministers  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  themselves  anxious,  outsiders 
must,  perforce,  conclude  that  there  is  cause  for  anxiety. 

It  follows  that  an  exposition  of  the  present  financial  situation 
in  Japan  cannot  he  optimistic.  Quite  evidently,  with  the  example 
of  Japanese  statesmen  before  us,  it  would  he  improper  to  say  that 
the  past  is  wholly  without  blemish,  the  present  void  of  difficulty, 
or  the  future  empty  of  menace. 

Marquis  Ito,  in  the  speech  already  quoted,  gave  the  following 
r&sumk  of  the  financial  history  of  the  country  from  1890;  — 

“  .4s  a  result  of  the  repeated  retrenchments  in  public  expenditures  since  the 
opening  of  the  Diet  in  1890,  the  Government  found  itself,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Chinese  war,  in  possession  of  a  surplus  amounting  to  about  thirty- 
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fire  million  yen  (£3,500,000).  But  since  that  war  the  demand  for  increased 
outlays  has  been  so  great  and  constant,  that  it  has  again  and  again  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes.  In  framing  the  first  Budget  after 
the  war,  namely  that  for  1895-96,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cabinet,  of  which 
I  was  at  the  head,  to  make  any  accurate  forecast  of  the  future  demands  for 
expenditure.  That  cabinet,  therefore,  drew  up  its  financial  programme 
on  the  principle  that  all  the  increased  expenditure  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  indemnity  obtained  from  China.  But  the  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ordinary 
charges  of  those  services,  and  it  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
this  demand  for  money  that  the  Government  of  those  days  carried  out,  with 
the  Diet’s  approval,  a  scheme  of  increased  taxation.  The  expansion  of  arma¬ 
ments  has  not,  however,  been  the  only  cause  of  the  increased  expenditure. 
The  public  charges  have  since  been  swollen  by  various  official  undertakings 
and  subsidies  to  privato  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  but  what  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  present  augmentation  of  the  public  expenditures  was 
the  adoption  in  1897  of  what  is  called  ‘  the  second-period  programme  of  naval 
expansion.’  ” 

This  is  a  succinct  account  of  Japan’s  recent  financial  history. 
It  suggests  that  that  history  entered  a  new  phase — the  present 
phase — which  is  now  trying  the  strength  of  the  country’s  admin¬ 
istrators — after  the  war  with  China,  ending  in  1895.  It  is,  in 
fact,  necessary  to  collect  the  threads  of  the  present  situation  from 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  Chinese  Indemnity. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  Japan  entered  upon  her  real  career 
in  the  arena  of  modern  politics  when  she  routed  China  on  land 
and  sea.  No  less  truly  may  it  he  said  that  she  entered  upon  a 
new  financial  and  economic  career  when  the  indemnity  paid  by 
China  came  into  her  hands.  The  yearly  Budget  figures  from 
1896-97  tell  this  tale  more  graphically  than  words.  As  these 
furnish  important  deductions  and  are,  indeed,  necessary  aids  to 
a  summation  and  correction  of  the  present  situation,  they  are 
tabulated  here:  — 

VENUE 


Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 

1896-97  . 

.  £10,490,000 

£  8,210,000 

£18,700,000 

1897-98  . 

.  12,420,000 

10,210,000 

22,6.30,000 

1898-99  . 

.  13,280,000 

8,720,000 

22,000,000 

1899-1900  . 

.  17,730,000 

7,690,000 

25,420,000 

1900-01  . 

.  19,210,000 

10,370,000 

29,  .580, 000 

1901-02  . 

.  20,170,000 

6,540,000 

26,710,000 

1902  03  . 

.  22,610,000 

5,630,000 

28,240,000 

Expenditure. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 

1896-97  . 

.  £10,070,000 

£  6,810,000 

£16,880,000 

1897-98  . 

.  10,770,000 

11,590,000 

22,360,000 

1898-99  . 

.  11,900,000 

10,070,000 

21,970,000 

1899-1900  . 

.  13,760,000 

11,650,000 

25,410,000 

1900-01  . 

.  14,910,000 

14,360,000 

29,270,000 

1901-02  . 

.  16,0.30,000 

10,650,000 

26,680,000 

1902-03  . 

.  17,760,000 

10,410,000 

28,170,000 
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Whereas  in  the  period  of  years  from  1890-91  to  1895-96, 
the  annual  expenditures,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were 
stationary  at  about  £8,000,000,  in  the  period  from  1895-96 
to  1902-03  they  have  risen  to  £28,000,000. ‘  In  the  first  year  of 
the  allocation  of  indemnity  funds,  1896-97,  the  total  expenditure 
was  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  1895-96.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  contrast  of  the  two  periods  of  six  years  before  and 
after  receipt  of  the  indemnity  may  be  perceived  from  the  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  :  — 

Averagk  Annual  Revenue. 

Ordinary.  Extraordinary.  Total. 

From  1890-91  to  1895-96 .  £8,500,000  £2,250,000  £10,750,000 

From  1890-97  to  1901-02 .  15,500,000  8,500,000  24,000,000 

Average  Annual  Expenditure. 

Ordinary.  Extraordinary,  Total. 

From  1890-91  to  1895-96 .  £  6,500,000  £  1,750,000  £  8,250,000 

From  1896-97  to  1901-02 .  12,750,000  11,000,000  23,750,000 

In  six  years  the  ordinary  revenue  doubled,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  quadrupled ;  in  the  same  period  the  ordinary  expenditure 
doubled  and  the  extraordinary  increased  about  sevenfold. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  financial  history  of  any  State 
has  the  receipt  of  a  huge  indemnity  been  the  occasion  of  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  an  expansion  of  the  national  expenditure,  implying,  as 
this  expansion  does  in  Japan’s  case,  a  great  increase  of  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  large  additions  to  the  National  Debt,  beginning 
from  the  year  of  the  first  receipt  of  the  indemnity. 

This  policy — the  policy  inaugurated  in  1896 — was  a  definitely 
conceived  programme  of  naval  and  military  expansion,  and  of 
State-aided,  or  State-created,  industrial  development.  As  a  defini¬ 
tive  political  fact,  it  is  known  in  Japan  by  the  title  of  “‘The  Ten 
Years,’  or  Post-Belluvi,  Programme.” 

The  principal  author  of  the  programme.  Count  Matsukata,  the 
Japanese  Finance  Minister  of  the  time,  in  his  “  Eeport  on  the 
Poat-Bellum  Financial  Administration  in  Japan,”  compiled  down 
to  the  Budget  of  1900-01,  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  this  programme,  the  central  fact,  it  is  necessaiy  to  insist, 
of  Japan’s  financial  and  economic  history  since  1896. 

(1)  The  Budget  E.stimates  for  1903-04  proposed  an  expenditure  less  by  £5,000,000 
than  this  figure.  This  signified  the  first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
fiovernment  to  deal  with  the  conditions  expounded  in  this  article.  The  Diet 
having,  however,  been  dissolved  (in  December,  1902)  before  the  1903-04  Budget  was 
passed,  the  expenditures  in  the  current  financial  year,  under  the  operation  of  a 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  were  determined  in  accordance  vrith  the  arrangements 
of  the  1902  03  Budget. 
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His  Excellency  writes  :  — 

“On  entering  upon  my  duties  [as  Finance  Minister,  in  March,  1895],  I 
saw  immediately  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  fix  upon  a  scheme  of 
financial  policy  to  be  pursued,  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  changed 
status  of  the  country,  and  with  the  particular  state  of  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  a  scheme  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  presented  not  long 
after  to  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  The  main  points  were  to  increase  the  national 
revenue  so  far  as  necessary,  and  to  practise  economy  in  expenditure  as  much 
as  possible.  In  regard  to  the  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  post-helium  undertakings  [the  Programme], 
it  was  decided  to  depend  on  increased  taxation  for  the  ordinary  class  of 
expenditures,  and  for  the  extraordinary  class  of  expenditures  to  look  to  the 
Chinese  indemnity  and  public  loans.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken 
with  the  object  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  so  that  tho 
growth  of  the  country’s  wealth  might  keep  pace  with  its  increased  expen¬ 
ditures." 

The  Post-Bellum  Programme  was  thus  a  deliberate  and  con¬ 
sidered  act  of  Japanese  statesmanship,  and  the  present  situation 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  grown  from  a  positive  or  con¬ 
structive  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government.  The  Ten  Years’ 
Programme  was,  and  is,  a  national  enterprise,  engineered  by  the 
national  Government.  Perhaps  it  is  this,  rather  than  a  policy. 
The  character  of  the  enterprise  and  its  cost  were  determined  and 
calculated  before  its  execution  was  begun.  Owing  to  numerous 
circumstances,  some  of  which  are  discussed  in  this  article,  the 
enterprise — the  Programme — has  undergone  much  modification  as 
its  period  of  ten  years  has  passed. 

Omitting  for  the  moment  notice  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  caused  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Programme  to  be  greatly 
exceeded  in  its  execution  year  by  year — so  much  exceeded,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  it  has  already  absorbed  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
original  estimated  cost — we  turn  to  the  Government’s  means  of 
achieving  its  financial  service  as  these  were  contemplated  in  1896. 
Count  Matsukata,  in  the  Report  already  quoted,  gives  as  Part  I.  of 
the  Programme  the  following  “  Scheme  for  meeting  the  increased 
expenditures  of  the  Government  beginning  with  1896-97  :  — 

“  1.  To  meet  the  ordinaiy  class  of  increased  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  yost-hellum  undertakings  by  increased 
revenue  from  [that  is,  by  an  increase  of]  sahe  tax, 
business  tax,  registration  duties,  and  the  leaf-tobacco 
monopoly. 

“2.  To  pay  for  the  military  and  naval  expansion  and  for  tho 
establishment  of  the  steel  foundry  from  the  Chinese 
indemnity. 

“  3.  To  find  a  revenue  for  the  expense  of  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Government  railways  and  of  extending 
the  telephone  service  by  the  issue  of  public  [domestic] 
loans.” 
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Premising  that  events  have  rendered  impossible  a  close,  as  they 
have  prohibited  an  orderly,  adherence  to  these  plans  for  the 
financial  service  of  the  Programme,  we  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
show  the  destination  of  the  Indemnity  Funds,  named  for  dis¬ 
position  under  the  second  head  of  the  proposals  of  Count 
Matsukata,  as  just  quoted. 

Including  “  compensation  ”  for  the  retrocession  of  the 
territories  in  Manchuria  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
troops,  and  the  Pescadores,  the  indemnity  amounted 


to  .  £36,000,000 

One  special  vote  and  three  permanent  funds 
were  drawn  from  it  : — 

For  the  Imperial  Household  . £2,000,000 

A  Naval  Iteplenishing  Fund  .  3,000,000 

A  Fund  for  use  against  natural  dis¬ 
asters  in  Japan  .  1,000,000 

An  Education  Fund  .  1,000,000 

A  War  dehcit,  etc.  was  paid  from  it .  9,000,000 

16,000,000 


Leaving  for  the  service  of  the  Armaments 

Department  of  the  Ten  Years’  Programme  .  £20,000,000 

In  attempting,  as  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
present  situation  to  compile  the  account  of  the  Ten  Years’  Pro¬ 
gramme,  we  are  in  this  difficulty,  that  while  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  funds  which  the  Programme  has  already  absorbed,  and  to 
note  the  effect  which  its  partial  execution  has  had  upon  the 
ordinary  finances  of  Japan,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  what  the 
Programme  shall  have  cost  at  its  completion,  since  the  conditions 
appertaining  to  the  cost  of  the  still  uncompleted  undertakings 
must  be  modified  by  economic  and  other  factors. 

The  Japanese  Finance  Department  supplied  to  the  writer — 
Japanese  courtesy  is  steadfast  to  its  traditions  even  under  the 
most  importunate  exigencies — an  account  of  the  Programme  Ex¬ 
penditures  and  Receipts — past  and  prospective — which,  with  some 
commentary,  will  establish  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  inexpert  the 
whole  fateful  case  of  that  enterprise  as  woven,  for  the  defeat  of 
its  originators,  by  a  plot  of  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  generous  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  Programme  did  not  exceed  £60,000,000.  It  is 
to  be  observed  also  that  Count  Matsukata’s  scheme  for  the 
financial  service  of  the  Programme — as  just  quoted — proposed  to 
restrict  the  application  of  new  revenue,  derived  from  new  or 
increased  taxation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  increase  of  ordinary 
expenditure  naturally  to  be  anticipated  from  the  projected  ex- 
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tension  of  state  properties  and  of  the  defence  organisations.  The 
Account  of  the  Programme  which  follows,  not  only  shows  how 
greatly  its  cost  to  date  has  exceeded  estimates  and  expectations, 
but  it  proves  also  that  Count  Matsukata’s  principle — a  principle, 
apparently,  regarded  as  of  high  value  and  importance — became 
impossible  of  maintenance  in  face  of  the  crisis  which  overtook 
the  Programme.  (See  tables,  pp.  218  and  219.) 

The  compiler  of  this  precis  of  the  Programme  Account,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  notes  under  each  head  of  expenditure  that  the 
total  votes  and  receipts  in  the  years  from  1908-U4  onwards,  not 
being  as  yet  fixed,  as  might  be  understood,  only  certain  portions 
thereof  appear  in  the  Account.  The  compiler  adds  also  that  in  the 
receipts  from  increased  taxation  and  State  properties  revenue 
derived  from  Pormosa  to  the  amount  of  £7,523,500  is  included, 
whereas  the  disbursements  for  the  military  defence  operations  in 
the  Island  are  not. 

We  remark  then,  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  details  and 
sum  totals  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  financial  service 
of  the  Programme — the  statement,  aside  from  its  relation  to  the 
financial  and  economic  outlook  in  Japan,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
as  exhibiting  the  financial  frame  or  skeleton  of  the  body  politic 
of  the  Japanese  State  in  its  modern  growth — we  remark  that, 
whereas  the  utmost  expectation  of  the  authors  of  the  Programme 
placed  the  limit  of  its  cost  at  £60,000,000,  the  charge  had  already, 
in  1902-03,  come  to  within  £300,000  or  £400,000  of  that  figure, 
and  also  that  the  limit  of  its  cost  to  final  completion  now  offers 
to  be  £70,000,000,  and  this  exclusive  of  certain  future  votes  at 
present  indeterminable,  but  which  we  may  suppose  will  add  some 
millions  sterling  more  to  the  ultimate  Account. 

Now,  the  significant  point  is  that  of  the  sum  of  £60,0500,000 
already  spent,  only  £19,000,000  or  £20,000,000,  the  available  por¬ 
tion  of  the  indemnity  of  1895,  has  been  money  which  the  country 
has  not  itself  raised,  or  which  has  not  been  raised  abroad  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  country  in  the  form  of  interest  to  the  foreign  lenders. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  Japan  has,  since  1896,  raised 
and  spent  a  sum  of  £40,000,000  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  annual 
State  expenditure,  which  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  doubled 
in  the  same  period. 

Hence  arises  the  increased  taxation  which  more  than  balances 
the  sums  realised  from  the  extensions  of  State  properties  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Programme.  Hence  also  we  are  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Ten  Years  Programme,  up  to  the  financial  year 
1902-03,  has  used  up  a  sum  of  over  £40,000,000  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  expansion  enterprise,  as  yet  not  only  repays  nothing 
to  the  country — we  are  here  writing  purely  from  the  financial 
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point  of  view,  of  course,  for  the  expanded  Navy  and  Army  have 
gained  the  country  much  prestige,  and  an  Alliance  which  is  a 
splendid  asset — but  for  a  considerable  part  of  which  the  country 
pays,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  in  the  form  of  interest  on  foreign 
loans. 

We  are  left  with  the  following  as  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Programme  since  it  was  launched  in  1896:  — 

That  it  has  absorbed  £20,000,000  of  the  indemnity  from  China, 
and  over  £40,000,000  of  other  funds,  part  raised  in  Japan,  and  as 
yet  paying  the  country  nothing  in  return,  part  raised  abroad,  and 
being  paid  for  by  the  country ;  also  that  the  country’s  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  have  doubled,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

We  now  revert  to  the  Government’s  project  of  issuing  domestic 
loans  to  finance  part  of  its  expansion  programme.  These  were 
a  central  idea  of  the  Programme.  The  Government  hoped — we 
must,  indeed,  conclude  that  it  believed — that  the  country  would 
be  in  a  position  to  lend  all  that  should  be  required — amounting 
to  £26,000,000,  which  was  the  projected  total  issue  of  domestic 
loans — for  the  productive  undertakings.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
recourse  to  the  European  money-market  became  necessary,  and 
in  this  fact  we  encounter  the  most  serious  hitch  w’hich  has 
occurred  to  upset  the  original  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Expansion  Programme. 

It  was  realised  that  some  unauthorised  expectations  had  been 
entertained  of  the  country’s  financial  capacity  to  support  the 
Government  in  its  plans,  or  that  some  untoward  circumstances 
had  intruded  to  imperil  the  tenor  of  the  original  design,  when,  in 
1897,  the  issue  of  the  first  domestic  loan,  under  the  Programme 
Finance  Scheme,  was  due.  As  Count  Matsukata,  in  his  “  Eeport,” 
already  quoted,  says: — “Through  various  causes,  such  as  the 
issuing  of  the  war  loan  during  the  wmr  time,  and  the  great  increase 
of  industrial  undertakings  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  much 
stringency  came  now  to  prevail  in  the  money-market  at  home.” 

After  a  delay  which  was  the  expression  of  a  hope  of  improved 
conditions  in  Japan,  a  loan  of  £10,000,000  was  issued  in  London 
in  1899.  The  prosecution  of  the  Programme  works  thus,  for  the 
time  being,  went  on  uninterrupted  in  consonance  with  the  plan 
formulated  in  1896.  Meantime,  however,  conditions  in  the  home 
money-market  afforded  no  hope  of  improvement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1900,  the  1901-02  Budget  was  in  preparation.  Further  loan 
supplies  were  imperative,  for  part  of  the  1899  issue  of  £10,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  restore  to  the  Indemnity  Funds  money  which, 
destined  for  definite  purposes  under  the  Armaments  Department 
of  the  Programme,  had  been  used  in  the  department  of  productive 
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\rork8.  To  carry  the  Programme  through  its  1901-02  stage, 
another  domestic  issue  was  necessary.  The  home  market  was  as 
impossible  as  before.  The  outlook  abroad  was  almost  as  unpro¬ 
mising,  owing  chiefly  to  Boor  War  demands.  The  1901-02 
Budget  was  duly  drafted,  however,  with  appropriations  fixed  for 
industrial  undertakings  of  the  Programme.  But,  in  the  interval 
before  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  in  April,  no  better 
prospect  offered  of  procuring  funds  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
Finance  Minister  eventually  brought  in  an  amended  Budget  from 
which  Programme  votes  amounting  to  nearly  '£1,000,000  were 
omitted. 

The  Post-BcUum  Programme  had  collapsed  almost  in  mid¬ 
career.  The  financial  bottom  had  given  way  under  the  feet  of 
the  men  who,  from  truly  patriotic  motives,  and  with  a  thoroughly 
statesmanlike  design,  had  proposed  to  erect  a  framework  for  the 
nation’s  modern  political  prestige  and  industrial  prosperity. 
What  of  the  fabric  was  built  did  not  suffer,  and  has  not  suffered, 
but,  so  to  speak,  the  supply  of  material  has  given  out,  and  the 
builders  find  themselves  in  the  rigorous  situation  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  under  their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  There  is,  it  would 
seem,  no  straw  wherewith  to  make  bricks  for  the  completion  of 
the  edifice. 

What  has  happened?  Before  passing  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject  in  which  the  financial  question  merges  into  the  economic, 
some  remaining  facts  bearing  directly  on  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  Post-Bellum  Programme  may  be  set  down. 

Changed  economic  conditions  in  Japan;  a  flux  of  extraordinary 
industrial  activity  among  the  people  themselves ;  increased  prices ; 
the  enhancement  of  labour  values — these  phenomena  have  con¬ 
spired  to  make  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  carrying  through 
the  Programme  much  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  completed  in  its  entirety,  the  total  chaige  will 
be  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000  more  than  the  prospective  cost,  the 
eventual  total  being  thus  between  £70,000,000  and  £80,000,000. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  1900-01,  the  execution  of 
the  Programme  went  on  very  much  as  originally  planned,  in 
annual  compartments.  When,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1901,  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  conjure  up  the  necessary  funds — 
designed  in  1896  to  take  the  form  of  domestic  loans — from  either 
the  home  or  the  foreign  money-market,  the  Programme,  by  the 
force  majeure  of  circumstances,  had  to  be  left  behind. 

The  most  significant  incident — after  the  projection  of  the  Ex¬ 
pansion  Programme  itself — in  Japan’s  financial  history  since 
1896,  since  the  war  with  China,  the  incident  which  has  been  the 
most  pressing  embarrassment  of  the  successive  Governments  since 
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1896,  has  been  the  country's  demonstrated  incapacity  to  subscribe 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  total  proposed  loan  of  £26,000,000 
which  it  was  intended  to  raise  wholly  in  Japan.  By  reason  of 
that  incapacity  the  Government — the  successive  Govemmentfi— 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  from  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
authors  of  the  Programme,  and  thence  to  seek  the  dubious  and 
costly  hospitality  of  foreign  money-markets. 

We  turn  to  find  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  years  since 
1896,  an  explanation  of  the  country’s  failure  to  realise  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  some  of  its  wisest  statesmen. 

Count  Matsukata,  in  the  “  Report  on  the  Post-Bellum  Financial 
Administration  in  Japan,”  already  quoted,  describes  the  first 
appearance  of  the  difificulty  which  the  Government  encountered 
in  the  projected  issue  of  domestic  loans — an  integral  and  essential 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  Programme. 

“  With  the  restoration  of  peace  after  successive  victories  on  our  side," 
llis  lixcellency  says,  “  the  tightness  of  the  money-market  during  the  war, 
owing  to  the  issue  of  the  war  loan,  etc.,  began  to  slacken.  At  the  same 
time  prices  kept  on  rising,  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  which  had 
gone  on  increasing  since  1893;  so  that  apparently  bright  prospects  were 
presented  for  new  industrial  enterprises.  Added  to  this,  the  expectation 
that  the  Chinese  indemnity  would  soon  be  brought  to  Japan,  thus  supplying 
plentiful  capital  to  our  money  market,  brought  about  a  reaction  from  the 
temporary  cessation  of  all  undertakings  during  the  war  to  a  condition  of 
great  industrial  expansion  immediately  after  the  war.  There  was  a  remark¬ 
able  rise  in  the  prices  of  shares  and  stocks,  leading  to  the  formation  of  new 
companies  or  the  expansion  of  old  companies.  The  excited  state  of  the 
money  market  [1896]  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  rights  for  stocks 
[?  stock  options]  for  which  but  few  yen  as  earnest  money  had  been  paid 
usually  commanded  high  prices.  The  state  of  things  being  such,  the  total 
amount  of  capital  subscribed  for  new  companies,  or  for  the  expansion  of 
old  undertakings  during  1896,  stood  at  some  339^840,000  yen  [£34,000,000]. 
When  to  this  was  added  the  amounts  which  had  already  been  subscribed 
for  similar  objects,  it  w'as  calculated  at  the  time  that  the  total  capital 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises  would  come  up  to  the  immense  sum  of 
about  939,540,000  yen  [£94,000,000].  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  it  was 
beyond  the  economic  resources  of  the  nation  to  meet  such  an  immense  and 
sudden  demand  for  capital.  ”  '■ 

This  is  a  view  of  the  economic  situation  in  Japan  since  1896 
from  above,  from  the  standpoint  of  Government.  Its  ascription 
of  causes  is  based  on  the  patent  facts,  but  the  official  line  of  vision 
does  not  sweep  the  whole  prospect,  nor  does  the  explanation  trace 
all  the  phenomena  which  the  execution  of  the  Post-Bellum  Pro¬ 
gramme  has  encountered. 

After  the  event  it  seems  that  Japanese  Ministers  in  1896  nais- 
apprehended  the  financial  capacity  and  condition  of  the  country, 

(1)  I  have  slightly  altered  the  diction  of  the  English  translation  of  Count 
Matsukata’s  “Report.” 
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and  that  they  overlooked  or  failed  to  anticipate  the  appearance  and 
the  effect  in  the  financial  and  economic  arena  of  certain  factors 
trhich  a  wise  statesmanship,  informed  in  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  people  over  which  it  was  placed  in  authority,  might  have  appre¬ 
ciated.  Simultaneously  with  the  decision  of  the  Government  to 
embark  on  a  great  enterprise  of  expansion,  the  Japanese  people 
passed  into  a  fever  of  quasi-industrial  (it  was  really  speculative) 
activity,  which  so  exhausted  their  financial  strength  that,  not  only 
have  they  been  unable  to  respond  to  the  Government’s  call  for 
their  financial  co-operation  in  the  great  State  enterprise,  but,  for  a 
time,  it  has  seemed  that  the  weakness  of  the  country’s  commercial 
system,  the  inevitable  sequence  of  its  raging  fever  of  private 
speculation,  might  seriously  endanger  the  financial  stability  of 
Government  itself. 

In  the  figures  exhibiting  the  expansion  of  company  promotions, 
and  in  the  tables  of  the  Import  and  Export  trade  of  the  country, 
we  have  the  concrete  evidence  of  the  depletion  of  the  country’s 
resources,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  their  diversion  into  channels  from 
which  the  Government  could  not  expect  to  rescue  them  for  the 
national  enterprise. 

Placing  1895,  the  year  before  the  launch  of  the  Programme, 
against  1900,  we  have  the  following  register  of  the  expansion  of 


private  company  enterprise  in  Japa 

n :  — 

Number  of 

Authorised 

Paid-up 

Companies 

Capital. 

Capital. 

1895  . 

.  3,371 

£28,480,000 

£17,400,000 

1900  . 

.  8,588 

112,780,000 

77,925,000 

Increase  . 

£84,300,000 

£60,525,000 

The  number  of  companies  increased  two  and  a  half  times;  the 
capital  authorised  quadrupled;  the  capital  paid  up  multiplied 
four  and  a  half  times,  in  the  period  of  five  years. 

Now,  turning  to  the  Export  and  Import  Tables,  we  see  how 
much,  or,  more  correctly,  how  little  Japan’s  foreign  trade  has 
justified  this  colossal  speculation,  assuming,  as  it  is  fair  to  assume, 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  that  the  position  of  the  country’s  foreign 
trade  should  be  observed  in  connection  with  industrial  growth 
at  home. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  1895 — back  to  1882 — the 
balance  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade  had  been  almost  uniformly  in  the 
country’s  favour;  that  is  to  say,  the  expoi-ts  annually  showed  a 
healthy  margin  over  the  imports.  In  1896 — in  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  Programme,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever  of 
private  industrial  activity — this  order  was  changed.  There  was  a 
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bound  the  other  way,  and  the  pendulum  has  not  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  its  swing.  The  Export  and  Import  Tables  since  1896 
show  these  totals  :  — 


Exports.  Imports.  Excess  of  Imports. 

1896  . £11,780,000  £17,160,000  £5,380,000 

1897  .  16,313,000  21,930,000  5,610,000 

1898  .  16,570,000  27,750,000  11,180,000 

1899  .  21,500,000  22,000,000  500,000 

1900  .  20,440,000  28,720,000  8,280,000 

1901  .  25,230,000  25,580,000  350,000 

1902  .  25,500,000  26,900,000  1,400,000 


£32,700,000 

In  a  State  in  the  situation  of  Japan,  differentiated  economically 
from  a  country  in  the  position  of  England — where  the  same 
phenomenon  of  an  enormous  excess  of  imports  recurs  year  after 
year  without  harm — in  that  her  people  have  no  money 
invested  abroad,  and,  therefore,  no  income  from  abroad, 
and  no  colonial  possessions  from  which  her  people  send 
or  bring  wealth  to  the  home  country,  the  yearly  excess 
of  imports  must  inevitably  represent  so  much  money, 
with  all  its  potentialities,  leaving  the  country,  there  being  no 
channel  by  which  it  can  find  its  way  back  other  than  the  possible 
future  restoration  of  the  former  preponderance  of  exports.  In 
this  way  a  sum  of  over  £32,000,000  has  left  the  country  since  1896. 
It  is  true  we  might  be  reassured  if  it  could  be  established  that  this 
money  has  returned  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  purchases  which  have 
assisted  or  would  assist  in  the  creation  of  native  wealth,  in  the 
creation  or  extension  of  industries,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  countiy.  A  certain  way  towards  the 
admission  of  this  hypothesis  we  may  go,  but  always  it  remains  to 
say  that  the  predominance  of  the  volume  of  exports  in  the 
country’s  foreign  trade  tables,  meaning,  as  it  does,  that  Japan  is 
yearly  sending  more  money  abroad  than  she  is  receiving,  implies 
a  constant  drain  on  her  floating  capital  resources,  already 
seriously  depleted  by  the  effort  to  create  a  fixed  capital  menage. 
Herein,  in  fact,  is  the  kernel  of  the  present  situation.  Japan  has 
converted  nearly  all  her  floating  capital  into  fixed  capital.  Even 
if  we  allow  that  in  the  result  the  country  now  possesses  a  good 
industrial  machine,  it  is  indubitable  that  in  creating  it  Japan  has 
used  up  so  much  of  her  capital  that  she  is  short  of  the  means 
of  keeping  the  machine  agoing. 

We  may  pause  here  to  ask  whether,  with  the  country  spending 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  abroad  each  year,  more  than  it  received, 
and  lavishing  £12,000,000  more  of  its  capital  annually  upon  in- 
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dustrial  ventures  which  were  hound  to  he  in  the  main  speculative, 
\re  ask  whether,  in  these  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  possible 
that  the  Government’s  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  forthcoming 
of  the  means  of  financing  the  larger  half  of  the  Ten  Years’  Pro¬ 
gramme  from  the  Japanese  people  themselves,  could  be  realised? 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Government’s  calculations  werc 
completely  upset.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  proposed  “  Domestic  ” 
loans  has  been  taken  up  in  Japan.  The  country  has  incapacitated 
itself  from  taking  more. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  foresight  of  the  Ministers  of  1896, 
it  is  certain  that  through  causes,  the  chief  of  which  can  now  be 
plainly  discerned,  an  economic  situation  of  much  difficulty  arose 
in  Japan  from  the  very  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Ten  Tears’ 
Programme,  and  the  persistence  and  accentuation  of  that  situation 
has  baulked  the  Government  of  its  means  of  keeping  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  within  bounds,  and  thus  has  imparted  an  appearance  of 
embarrassment  to  the  national  finances,  which  is  not  wholly 
artificial  or  adventitious. 

Bringing  together  the  financial  and  economic  phases  of  the 
situation,  we  revert  to  Japan’s  balance-sheet — the  yearly  Budget. 
Many  Japanese  commentators  on  the  finances  of  the  country, 
writing  with  apparent  sincerity,  re-assure  themselves  by  pointing 
out  with  some  triumph,  that  the  situation  is  so  healthy  and  pro¬ 
mising,  that  were  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  expenditures  (which 
are  chiefly  Programme  expenditures),  the  annual  balance-sheet 
would  present  a  recurring  surplus  of  no  modest  dimensions. 
Certainly  their  consolation  would  seem  to  be  well-founded  on  the 
face  of  the  figures.  Examining  the  National  Account  for  the  last 
four  completed  financial  years,*  we  have  the  following  results,  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Ordinary  Bevenue  and  the  Ordinary 
Expenditure ;  — 


Ordinary  Ordinary 

Revenue.  Expenditure.  Surplus. 

1899- 1900  . £17,700,000  £13,700,000  £4,000,000 

1900- 01  .  19,200,000  14,900,000  4,300,000 

1901- 02  .  22,600,000  17,700,000  4,900,000 

1902- 03  .  23,200,000  18,100,000  5,100,000 


Viewing  these  very  satisfactory  figures  of  the  Ordinary 
Account,  some  of  the  Japanese  writers  would  hold  that  as  soon 
as  the  extraordinary  expenditures,  necessitated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Programme,  are  stopped  by  its  completion,  the  state  of  the 
national  finances  will  be  satisfactory,  and  that,  as  present  diffi¬ 
culties  can  be  traced  solely  to  the  incubus  of  the  Programme, 

(1)  Owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  December,  1902,  the  Account 
for  1902-03  is  not  available.  The  Estimates  are  given. 
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which,  it  is  hoped,  is  destined  ultimately  to  be  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  country’s  industrial  economy,  no  financial  difficulty,  in  the 
strict  sense,  exists.  This,  of  course,  is  the  same  view  as  that 
before  referred  to,  namely,  that  Japan  having  spent  so  much  in 
the  creation  of  her  industrial  fabric,  no  further  fixed  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  demanded  when  the  Programme  has  been 
prosecuted  to  its  last  item. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  objections  to  oppose  to  this  rather 
complacent  view.  One  of  the  most  obvious — this  point  has 
already  been  made,  but  not  in  this  connection — is  that  the  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  the  National  Account  in  its  ordinary  branches  has 
been  secured,  and  is  secured,  only  by  a  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  burden  of  taxation,  an  augmentation  which  began  in  1896, 
and  at  present  gives  no  sign  of  stay.  In  1895-96  the  total  taxation 
amounted  to  £7,350,000,  representing  about  3s.  6d.  per  head  of 
the  population.  In  1902-03  it  was  £15,360,000,  representing  about 
6s.  per  head.  The  national  taxation  has  thus  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  incidence  on  individuals  nearly  doubled,  since 
the  Programme  came  into  being.  This  is  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  between  the  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  year  by  year.'  The  surpluses  in  this  branch  of 
the  Budget  do  not  occur  by  chance.  Aside  from  this  consideration 
it  should  be  clear  enough  to  Japanese  statesmen — doubtless  it  is 
clear  enough — that,  as  the  writer  has  already  argued,  the  hope  of 
any  material  diminution  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the 
country  is  all  but  illusory  if  the  nation  is  to  abide  in  the  path 
upon  which  it  entered  after  the  war  with  China. 

Two  small  facts — large  in  themselves,  but  small  in  the  general 
ensemble  of  conditions— may  suffice  to  show  how  great  a  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  creation  and  erection  of  the  polity  and 
framework  of  the  State  in  Japan.  For  years  past  there  has 
been  a  cry  for  an  increase  of  the  emoluments  of  judges.  It  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  judges  in  Japan  of  equiva¬ 
lent  position  and  responsibilities  with  County  or  District  Court 
Judges  in  Great  Britain,  receive  £60  a  year.  The  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  receives  £420  per  annum.  It  has  only  to  be 
remarked,  without  expression  of  surprise,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  judicial  appointments  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  fill  because  there  are  no  applicants.  Lawyers  find 
it  possible,  even  in  Japan,  to  do  better  than  £60  a  year  in  practice. 
Take  also  the  backbone  of  the  country’s  educational  system,  its 

(1)  The  Finance  Department’s  Account  of  the  Programme — as  given  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page — shows  that  the  Government  has  diverted  part  of  the  receipts  from 
increased  taxation  to  the  service  of  the  Programme  undertakings,  but  the  fact  is 
not  of  much  importance,— not,  at  any  rate  in  relation  to  the  point  here  urged. 
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school  staffs.  From  £15  to  £30  per  annum  is  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  in  the  Elementary  or  “  Common  ”  schools.  They  are 
filling  positions  corresponding  to  those  whose  incumbents  are  paid 
in  England  from  £60  to  £150  or  £180  per  annum. 

It  is  not  that  the  Giovemment  refuses  from  parsimonious 
motives  to  remedy  these  conditions.  They  are  recognised  and 
deplored  by  all  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  time  being,  is  helpless.  It  means  the  best,  and 
will  doubtless  do  the  best,  by  its  judges  and  its  teachers  in  the 
future.  The  facts — and  they  might  be  supplemented  by  an  army 
of  others — are  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  machinery  of  the 
State  in  Japan,  its  framework,  will  demand  large  new  expen¬ 
ditures  for  long  years  into  the  future  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
world  a  well-proportioned,  substantial  and  efficient  model. 

The  hope  of  the  disappearance  of  the  need  of  extraordinary 
expenditures,  so-called,  at  the  completion  of  the  Ten  Years’  Pro¬ 
gramme,  three  or  four  years  hence — if  it  be  destined  to  completion 
in  all  its  original  boldness — is  illusive,  and  not  even  Japanese 
optimists  look  for  a  contraction  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the 
national  expenditure. 

For  a  summation  of  the  situation  we  have  the  following  ascer¬ 
tained  facts: — 

The  adoption  of  the  Ten  Years’  Programme  of  Extraordinary 
Expenditures  in  1896,  which,  at  its  completion,  will  have  absorbed 
approximately  £75,000,000  and  which,  down  to  the  present,  has 
cost  £60,000,000; 

A  burst  of  industrial  activity,  in  the  main  speculative,  among 
the  people,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  tho 
Programme ; 

A  resulting  situation  of  acute  economic  stringency; 

The  consequent  inability  of  the  Government  to  raise  its  Pro¬ 
gramme  loans  at  home  and  the  resort  to  Europe; 

The  expansion,  concomitantly  with  the  execution  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme,  of  the  Ordinary  Budget  Account; 

A  consequent  or  coincident  doubling  of  the  national  taxation. 

Finally,  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  the  disorganisation  of 
the  order  of  the  Ten  Years’  Programme,  the  suspension  or  post¬ 
ponement  of  many  undertakings  having  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year,  1900-01,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  raising 
the  loans  required  in  Japan — where  the  people’s  own  speculations 
have  exhausted  floating  funds — and  to  the  unfavourable  prospects 
m  the  foreign  market. 

Japan’s  flnancial  and  economic  history  since  1896  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  have  attempted  too  much;  and  the  incontestable  proof  of 
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this  statement  is  that  the  Government  and  the  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  failed  to  do  what  in  1896  they  proposed  and  expected 
to  do. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  remedial  measures  are  mooted  for 
the  partial  financial  and  economic  deadlock  which  has  residted 
from  the  country’s  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much  in  too  short 
a  period. 

There  are  two  or  three  fields  of  inquiry  which  touch  the 
question  of  remedies,  and  which  modify  all  speculations  about  the 
future.  All  Japanese  statesmen  and  publicists  agree  in  de¬ 
siderating  a  restoration  of  a  preponderance  of  exports  in  the 
country’s  foreign  trade.  They  admit  that  it  is  essential  that  she 
should  sell  more  than  she  buys  abroad.  To  this  end  they  de¬ 
precate  private  luxury,  and  warn  the  commercial  community 
against  that  waste  of  the  sinews  of  industry  which  most  com¬ 
petent  observers  see  in  Japan.  Raid  Count  Inouye,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Japanese  statesmen  in  financial  affairs,  speaking  at  a 
public  gathering,  over  two  years  ago: — “There  is  not  a  factory 
in  Tokyo  which  I  have  not  visited  and  inspected,  and  there  is 
not  a  factory  among  them  all  which  can  be  said  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  economy.”  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900 
almost  every  Minister  and  ex-Minister  of  State  in  Japan  was 
reading  chapters  from  the  gospel  of  thrift,  on  public  platforms  or 
in  the  Press,  to  the  people  of  Japan.  Many  of  them,  in  their 
search  for  the  prophylactics  of  economic  distress,  have  since  come 
to  see  that  more  potent  for  ill  than  the  people’s  increasing  inclina¬ 
tion  to  spend,  is  that  inclination  to  needless  purchase,  and  the 
waste  when  purchased,  of  expensive  Tnaf^riel  for  the  creation  of 
wealth,  which — even  as  Count  Inouye  indicates  in  the  sentence 
just  quoted — are  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  competent  observer 
throughout  Japan’s  industrial  economy. 

Along  with  the  hope  of  a  reversal — by  the  practice  of  economy 
in  the  private  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the  principles  of  con¬ 
servation  in  their  industrial  activities — of  present  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  country’s  foreign  trade  there  has  lately  grown  up 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  influential  political  leaders  a  firm  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  drastic  reform  of  administrative  methods  in 
the  several  departments  of  State. 

Passing  to  another  quarter  of  the  domain  of  palliatives  of  the 
present  situation  Japanese  financial  publicists  naturally  concern 
themselves  to  examine  the  potentialities  of  the  country’s  present 
wealth.  Has  the  taxable  limit  been  reached?  What  comparison 
does  Japan’s  taxation  and  her  wealth  sustain  against  the  taxation 
and  wealth  of  other  countries? 

On  these  important,  and  to  the  subject  of  this  article  most 
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pertinent  questions,  an  article  which  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  one  of  the  leading  Japanese  reviews,  the  Taiyo,  may  be 
quoted.  The  conclusions  of  the  writer  (Dr.  Nishimura  Shigeki) 
are,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  those  formed  by  the  writer  of 
this  article.  This  commentator  says  ^ :  — 

“According  to  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  [.Japanese] 
a  short  time  ago,  the  total  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Japanese 
people  is  £1^041,471,700,  and  the  annual  proceeds  from  this  amount  to 
£164,076,400.  According  to  investigations  carried  on  by  other  parties,  the 
total  value  of  property  is  placed  at  £1,180,600,000,  and  the  annual  income 
realised  at  £152,500,000.  This  is  about  £3  10s.  per  head  of  the  population. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  richest  and  poorest  of  western 
countries,  Japan’s  poverty  is  made  apparent.  The  total  value  of  property 
in  America  is  stated  to  be  £16,350,000,000,  and  the  annual  income  there¬ 
from  £3,111,600,000,  averaging  £44  10s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In 
England  [Great  Britain],  property  is  valued  at  £11,806,000,000,  and  the 
annual  income  yielded  at  £1,423,000,000,  or  £36  8s.  per  head.  Coming  to 
Spain,  property  is  valued  at  £2,500,000,000,  and  the  income  at  £273,000,000, 
or  £15  10s.  per  head.  The  figures  for  Portugal  are,  property  £410,000,000, 
income  £64,000,000,  that  is  £13  12s.  per  head.  Taking  the  taxesjpaid  in 
\'arious  countries  in  the  year  1896,  the  figures  for  America  were  £89,664,000 ; 
those  for  England  £104,800,000;  those  for  Japan  £23,135,000.  When  the 
taxes  paid  by  us  are  compared  to  our  earnings,  it  at  once  appears  that  we  are 
a  most  heavily  taxed  people.  Were  the  rate  of  assessment  followed  in  America 
followed  here,  our  total  taxes  would  not  exceed  £1,956,000.  If  England’s 
rate  were  to  be  followed  then  they  would  amount  to  £7,314,000.  If  Japan’s 
rate  of  assessment  were  followed  in  England  and  America,  England’s  taxes 
would  run  into  £231,360,000^  and  America’s  to  £287,630,000.” 

IN^ational  and  local  taxes,  according  to  respectable  native 
authorities,  together  do  not  exceed  10s.  annually  per  head  in 
Japan.  Some  writers,  as  the  one  just  quoted,  make  the  figures 
somewhat  larger,  but  even  at  this  figure  the  aggregate  taxation  is 
certainly  rather  abox’-e  than  below  the  average  in  Europe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  taxable  wealth.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  plausible 
explanation  of  the  trepidation  with  which  Japanese  statesmen, 
from  Marquis  Ito  downwards,  have  in  recent  years  acquiesced  in 
the  recurring  necessity  of  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
the  same  fact  sufficiently  explains  and  justifies  the  reluctance  of 
the  country’s  administrators  to  go  to  foreign  money-markets  for 
loans  which  may  there  be  available,  but  only  at  prices  xvhich 
must  add  considerably  to  the  annual  charge  upon  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  country. 

There  should  be  one  or  two  of  several  imaginable  contrivances 
of  policy  open  to  Japan  for  the  restoration  of  her  financial  and 
economic  equilibrium.  She  may,  for  instance,  change  the  present 

(1)  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  and  some  of  the  other  quotations  in  this 
article  are  from  translations  by  the  Japan  Mail,  of  Tokyo,  a  reliable  medium. 
Others  are  by  the  Japan  Time.^,  owned  and  conducted  by  Japanese,  and  equally 
triistworthv. 
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order  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  by  selling  more  than  she  buys 
assist  the  rehabilitation  of  her  financial  status.  She  may  also 
effect  important  saving  reforms  in  her  methods  of  administration, 
as  is  proposed  by  Marquis  Ito.*  It  would  seem  that  the  country’s 
tax-paying  capacity  cannot  be  stretched  much  further  at  present 
with  safety.  Foreign  loans  are  costly,  although  it  should  be 
possible  for  capable  men  so  to  use  them  in  the  Japan  of  the 
present  time,  that  they  would  quickly  pay  for  themselves  and 
more.  Finally,  there  is  a  party,  whose  'personnel  changes  from 
day  to  day,  because  it  is  composed  of  men  who  take  fright  to-day 
and  recover  themselves  to-morrow,  whose  view  of  the  paramount 
duty  of  Japan  is — a  debacle — a  wholesale  abandonment  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Ten  Years’  Programme,  so  far  as  still  uncompleted. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  propose  that  Japan  shall  stop  short  in  the 
path  into  which  she  struck  in  1896,  or  rather  in  1869.  It  is  to 
propose  that  Japan  shall  “  give  up  ”  in  her  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  her  contemporary  Powers  of  the  West.  This  proposal,  it 
need  not  be  said  is  the  inspiration  of  panic.  It  passes  unheeded 
by  all  the  men  of  substance  and  courage.  And  a  good  hope  lies 
in  the  development  of  what  natural  resources  the  country 
possesses.  There  are  conflicting  opinions  on  the  wealth  of  these 
resources  but  that  they  may  be  made  to  assist  materially  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  country  is  clear  enough  when  we  note  that 
in  the  ten  years,  from  1890  to  1900,  Japan’s  coal  production  in¬ 
creased  from  2,600,000  tons  to  7,400,000,  and  that  while  in  1890 
some  25,000  ounces  of  gold  were  mined  the  quantity  in  1900  was 
about  55,000  ounces. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  outset  of  this  article  that  a  review  of 
the  present  condition  of  Japanese  finances  could  not  be  optimistic 
in  tone.  It  was  shown  that  the  best  men  in  Japan  have  them¬ 
selves  for  some  years  entertained  anxious  thoughts  about  the 
present  and  the  future.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  disclose 
what  untoward  or  unexpected  circumstances  have  given  rise  to 
this  anxiety,  and  if  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  affairs  is  heightened 
by  an  apparent  insufficiency  of  purposes  and  prospects  of  remedy 
and  correction,  this  must  be  accounted  to  the  comparative  conflict 
and  confusion  of  opinion  which  exists  on  this  subject  in  Japan 
itself.  This  much  is  certainly  of  almost  unanimous  opinion 
among  those  qualified  to  speak  with  any  authority — Japanese 
and  non- Japanese — that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
country  to  correct  the  present  tendency  of  its  foreign  trade, 
and  to  adopt  methods  in  its  industry  and  commerce  which 

(1)  The  principle  of  his  propositions  is  endorsed  by  all  the  political  leaders  of 
influence,  and  something  is  being  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the  present 
Government  of  Count  Katsura. 
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shall  be  more  cautious,  patient,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
far-seeing,  than  the  methods  of  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  have  been.  The  advantages  of  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
foreign,  that  is,  European  or  American  capital,  in  private  enter¬ 
prise  have  been  much  canvassed  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and,  no 
doubt,  since  money  is  the  prime  need  in  every  sphere  of  commer¬ 
cial  activity  in  J apan,  by  reason  of  past  financial  excesses,  foreign 
capital  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  development  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  overwhelmingly 
evident,  however,  that  reforms  of  method  and  system  must  accom¬ 
pany  any  introduction  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large  scale,  if  the 
use  of  the  latter  is  to  be  beneficial,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  turned 
into  an  abuse.  Happily  Japan’s  readiness  to  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  the  example  of  others  gives  good  ground  for 
hope  that  the  errors  of  judgment  and  of  method  from  which  even 
the  national  administration  has  been  far  from  free  in  recent  years 
will  be  effectually  and  permanently  corrected  as  the  years  pass. 

It  is  necessary,  in  concluding,  to  say  what  possibly  most  in¬ 
terests  us  of  Great  Britain  as  the  allies  of  the  Japanese,  that,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  the  immediate  financial  and  economic  position  of 
Japan  may  be,  her  enormous  armament  expenditures  since  1896 
have  ensured  her  efficiency  as  a  political  ally  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  There  can  be  no  conflict  of  view  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  country’s  offensive  and  defensive  capacities,  in  view 
of  these  great  expenditures,  and  the  known  character  of  the  men 
the  country  places  upon  her  ships  and  in  her  battalions.  And 
even  if,  upon  any  score,  the  effect  of  the  armament  expenditures  of 
the  fateful  Programme  of  1896  could  be  discounted,  the  Japanese 
people’s  proved  willingness  to  stint  themselves  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  in  the  national  cause,  confides  to  us  and  to  the  world  that 
should  the  course  of  events  involve  Japan  in  war,  the  signs  of  a 
bankruptcy  of  resources,  which  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  to-day, 
will  disappear  in  the  stream  of  offerings  that  this  people,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  sacrifice,  is  always  ready  to  pour  upon  the  altar  of 
patriotism.  Of  this  much  we  of  Great  Britain  may  assure  our¬ 
selves.  Isevertheless,  Japan’s  claims — the  claims  she  bases  on  the 
extraordinary  thing  she  has  achieved  among  Asiatic  peoples  in 
the  last  half-century — and  our  ultimate  interest,  place  a  duty 
upon  us  of  commending  and  of  assisting,  so  far  as  we  may,  her 
emancipation  from  the  economic  and  financial  dilemmas  in  which 
she  will  certainly'  find  herself  confused  for  some  time  to  come. 

W.  Petrie  Watson. 

PosTsciiiRT. — Recent  events  in  the  Japanese  Diet  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  theme  of  this  article.  The  Dissolution  of 
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December,  1902,  took  place  chieliy  upon  differences  of  opinion  as  tn 
the  mode  of  providing  funds  for  the  new  naval  programme.  The 
prevalent  sense  of  the  need  of  careful  finance  was  exhibited  in  the 
strong  opposition  offered  to  a  proposal  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
programme  mainly  by  increased  taxatioji.  This  was  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  of  Count  Katsura.  Ilis  Cabinet  has  a  very 
meagre  party  backing— if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  any — 
bxit  a  compromise  with  the  views  of  i\Iarquis  Ito  secured  to 
it  the  approval  of  the  Marquis  and  his  following,  and  Count 
Katsura  continues  in  office.  Under  the  compromise,  the  funds 
for  the  new  programme  are  to  be  drawn  from  railway  and  tele¬ 
phone  extension  monies  appertaining  to  the  1896  Programme 
(the  completion  of  the  Programme  undertakings  being  post¬ 
poned)  ;  from  domestic  loans ;  and  from  economies  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  departments.  These  and  other  measures  of  the  brief 
post-election  session  of  May,  1903,  were  along  the  lines  of  the 
retrenchments  and  saving  courses  desiderated  in  the  foregoing 
article. 

It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  add,  or  to  repeat  here,  that  Japan’s 
financial  and  economic  difficulties  are  so  far  from  expressing  or 
representing  inability  to  undertake  war— even  a  great  war — that 
the  situation  is  truly,  if  paradoxically  described,  when  it  is  said 
that  Japan  is  at  this  moment  capable  of  war — of  a  great  war — 
because  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  financially  and  economically 
crippled.  It  is  chiefly  the  naval  and  military  expenditures  under 
the  Programme  of  1896  that  have  prepared  present  financial  and 
economic  conditions  in  Japan. 

It  should  bo  unnecessary  to  say  that,  while  Japanese  statesmen 
have  given  to  the  country’s  financial  and  economic  problems  most 
of  their  toil  and  thought  in  recent  years,  the  imbroglio  with 
Pussia  has  for  some  months  dwarfed  all  purely  domestic  questions. 

W.  P.  W. 
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Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  two  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  girded  themselves  to  pen  the  life  of  their 
greatest  contemporary — the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  after  thirteen  years’  silence,  had  been  compelled  hy 
financial  stress  to  cast  off  his  cloak  of  darkness  visible,  and  to  avow 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels,  worked  as  he  had  never 
worked  before,  for  he  was  toiling  for  faith  and  freedom;  for  the 
maintenance  of  political  faith  by  trying  to  convince  himself  and 
his  readers  that  a  Tory  dispensation  was  perfect,  and  that  even  the 
Bourbons  were  a  blessing ;  and  for  the  financial  freedom  which  the 
£18,000  promised  by  Messrs.  Longmans  would  materially  facili¬ 
tate.  The  task  of  refuting  the  nine  volumes  of  the  author  of 
Waverley  fell  to  William  llazlitt,  the  John  lluskin  of  his  day, 
who  brought  to  bear  the  ardent  artistic  temperament  of  an 
advanced  Liberal,  together  with  perhaps  the  most  perfect  prose 
style  in  the  whole  realm  of  English  literature.  The  failure  of 
his  publishers  robbed  llazlitt  of  the  monetary  reward  which,  even 
in  literature,  sweetens  labour,  lie  was  to  have  received  £500  for 
the  four  volumes,  which  took  him  four  years,  and  all  he  got  was 
a  bill  for  £140  which  came  back  dishonoured.  Loth  books  are 
to-day  considered  failures,  yet  in  compiling  them  Scott  and  llaz¬ 
litt  shattered  their  health  and  shortened  their  lives.  To-day  their 
histories  figure  in  nobody’s  Lest  Looks,  and  would  most  certainly 
he  ignored  by  the  University  coterie  which  Dr.  lleich  wished  to  be 
employed  to  guide  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  library  lists. 

Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Goethe,  himself  the  mo.st  versatile  genius 
since  Lacon,  Scott’s  “Life  of  Napoleon”  was  a  great  work,  and 
the  criticism  that  “  such  books  show  you  more  of  the  writer  than  of 
the  subject”  is  of  special  interest  in  considering  the  value  of 
Napoleon’s  commonplace  books.  What  such  a  contemporaiy  as 
Scott  thought  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  French  Devolution  must 
always  have  a  value.  For  Scott,  although  a  romancer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  had  monumental  commonsense  and  was,  as  far  as  a  poet  can 
be,  the  soul  of  historic  truth. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  an  omnivorous  reader  like  Napo¬ 
leon  should  have  spent  youthful  leisure  in  reading  the  translation 
of  a  histoiy  of  England,  but  for  us  to  know  what  portions  of  that 
history  he  considered  noteworthy  to  copy  out  is  a  valuable  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  great  life  in  the  making.  Hitherto  the  life  had  been 
strenuous  but  hardly  eventful.  He  found  himself  in  France  “  a 
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stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity,”  ^  and  when  a  man  hag 
to  build  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortunes  there  is  a  lot  of  unseer, 
work  necessaiy  before  the  more  showy  architecture  rises  into  view. 
“  The  truest  wisdom  is  a  resolute  determination,”  was  his  favourite 
motto,  and  in  all  Smiles’s  list  of  heroes  there  is  no  example  of  self, 
help  comparable  to  Napoleon.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  a 
valuable  but  almost  forgotten  biographer — Mr.  Henry  Lee — that 
from  his  first  hour  Napoleon  had  to  fend  for  himself,  and  that 
when  his  mother,  returning  from  church,  found  no  one  at  homo 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  she  was  awakened  by  the  screams  of  a 
new  arrival  on  the  carpet,  who  had  certainly  not  been  in  the  house 
ten  minutes  earlier.  This  Napoleon  naturally  looks  upon  as  the 
first  epoch  of  his  life.  The  second  was  his  departure  tor  Trance 
in  his  tenth  year  in  1778,  followed  by  his  arrival  at  Autun  the 
month  following,  and  at  Brienne  five  months  later.  Here  he 
remained  till  October,  1784,  when  he  entered  the  Aiilitary  School 
at  Paris.  A  year  later  he  becomes  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Kegi- 
ment  of  La  Tere,  visits  Corsica  in  1786,  and  again  in  1788,  by 
special  leaves  of  absence,  and  rejoins  his  regiment  at  Auxonne  on 
June  1st  of  that  year.  The  pretty  little  wailed  town  of  Auxonne, 
near  Dijon,  is  so  called  because  situated  on  the  Saone — Ad  Sonam 
being  its  old  Homan  name.  It  has  still  the  school  of  artillery,  and 
holds  the  almost  unique  honour  of  being  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
Prussians  in  1871.  Chuquet  has  given  interesting  details  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  poverty  at  this  time.  He  lodged  close  to  the  barracks.  Une 
small  chamber  with  but  one  window  was  his  bedroom,  study,  and 
living  room,  with  abed,  a  table,  a  sofa,  a  wooden  chair,  and  six  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  for  his  furniture.^  His  father  had  died  three  years 
before,  his  mother  and  brothers  were  without  friends,  while  he 
was  literally  starving  himself  not  to  add  to  the  family  troubles, 
and  if  possible  to  mitigate  them.  All  his  life  he  was  susceptible 
to  damp,  and  the  marshy,  humid  climate  of  Auxonne  gave  him  a 
malarial  fever,  which,  with  the  need  of  saving  money  to  buy  books, 
caused  him  to  eat  but  one  meal  daily,  and  even  that  milk  diet.  To 
economise  candles  he  went  to  bed  at  ten  and  rose  at  four,  when 
he  would  often  walk  to  Dole  to  read  over  proofs  with  his  publisher, 
M.  Joly,  returning  to  garrison  before  noon  after  his  twenty-mile 
walk.  Arthur  Young  describes  his  wmlk  from  Dole  to  Auxonne  at 
this  very  time  (July  oOth,  1789).  He  says: — “The  country  to 
Auxonne  is  cheerful.  Cross  the  Saone  at  Auxonne ;  it  is  a  fine 
river,  through  a  region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure ;  com- 

(1)  Phillips. 

(2)  Hazlitt  says  the  bed  was  without  curtains,  that  there  were  only  two  chairs, 
the  table  littered  with  books  and  papers,  and  that  his  brother  Louis  slept  on  a 
coarse  mattress  in  the  next  room.  (“Life  of  Napoleon,”  vol.  i.  xx.) 
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mons  oi  great  herds  of  cattle;  vastly  flooded,  and  the  haycocks 
under  water.”  (“Travels  in  France,”  pp.  218,  1889  ed.)  Jeered 
at  as  the  pauper  child  of  a  conquered  race,  these  early  years  in 
France  were  probably  the  most  unhappy  ones  of  Napoleon’s  life — 
for  even  at  St.  Helena  his  future  greatness  was  assured,  and,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  picturesque  phrases,  his  calumniators  were 
“biting  on  granite.”  To  help  his  mother  and  brothers  he  worked 
bard  at  his  “  History  of  Corsica,”  only  to  find  that  loss  and  dis¬ 
appointment  awaited  his  literary  aspirations.  The  sole  publisher 
who  entertained  his  w'ork  would  only  take  it  on  half-risks,  and 
required  cash  in  advance  as  security.  Later,  Napoleon’s  patron, 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  was  disgraced,  and  the  publication  of  the 
book  again  deferred.  Still,  the  time  at  Auxonne  was  well  spent, 
for  he  had  here  exce})tional  facilities  for  reading,  and  we  owe 
chiefly  to  Monsieur  Frederic  Masson  the  fact  that  his  MS.  Note- 
Books  of  that  period  are  now  available  to  the  general  reader. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  into  the  history  and  discovery  of  these 
MSS.  After  Waterloo,  Napoleon  filled  a  cardboard-box,  which  had 
contained  letters  to  the  first  Consul,  with  his  early  Note-Books, 
fastened  it  with  string,  and  sealed  it,  addressed  to  his  uncle  Cardinal 
Fcsch — “  to  him  alone.”  It  was  not  opened  by  the  Cardinal,  on 
whose  death  in  1839  it  came  from  Rome  to  Lyons — to  his  future 
biographer,  the  Abbe  Lyonnet,  who  sold  it  for  8,000  francs  to  Libri- 
Carucci  (the  great  French  librarian  and  book-thief ),  who  said  that  by 
distributing  this  money  to  the  poor,  the  Abbe  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  bishopric.  Libri,  who  published  selections  from  these  MSS. 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondcs  in  1842,  sold  the  whole  collection 
to  Lord  Ashburnham,  in  whose  library  the  contents  remained  until 
1883,  when  the  whole  collection  was  privately  offered.  Already  in 
1881  Monsieur  Masson  had  obtained  the  temporary  transfer  of  the 
MSS.  to  the  British  Museum,  where  he  made  his  first  study  of 
them.  These  notes  were  published  in  the  Gaulois  in  1883,  as 
“  Napoleon  Inconnu.”  From  that  day  Frederic  Masson  has  by  sheer 
merit  won  himself  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  living  Napoleonic 
student,  and  his  accuracy,  his  right  judgment,  his  unfailing  indus¬ 
try,  have  now  received  the  greatest  reward  which  literature 
offers,  a  seat  under  the  sacred  cupola  of  the  French  Academy. 
It  is  because  he  commenced  ah  ova,  from  “  V ecdosion  mtelicctuelle 
dc  jSapideon,''  as  he  himself  calls  it,  that  Monsieur  Masson  has 
passed  by  all  his  competitors  in  full  comprehension  of  his  hero. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Bibliotheque 
Xationale,  with  somewhat  (iuixotic  rectitude,  refused  to  entertain 
the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  a  library,  part  of  which  had  been 
stolen  by  Libri  from  its  own  shelves;  Italy  was  more  com¬ 
plaisant,  and  secured  for  £23,000  eighteen  hundred  MSS.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  commonplace  Books  of  Napoleon.  They  now  lie  in  the 
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splendid  Lorenzo  Medici  Library  at  Florence,  the  birthplace  of 
Libri  himself,  from  whence  came  also  the  ancestors  of  Napoleon. 
The  Notes  cover  a  wide  ranj^e,  and  were  nearly  all  made  durin^f  the 
last  months  of  1788 — on  the  very  eve  of  the  Eevolution.  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  Ariosto  and  Machiavel,  Ronssean  and  Voltaire, 
Rollin  and  BnfPon,  Necker  and  Mirabean,  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Dividends,  and  the  Abbe  Raynal’s  “TTistory  of  the  West 
Indies,”  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Tlannibal — snch  are  a  few  of 
his  subjects,  and  we  must  never  forffet  that  he  was  all  this  time 
learning?  a  foreifyn  lantyuage,  nor  be  surprised  to  find  him  keeping 
a  separate  sheet  for  hard  words,  such  as  hippofyriff,  Cortes,  jyoitre, 
amberjyris,  paleography.  lie  defines  bibliofyraphy  as  the  art  of 
knowinp:  books,  their  edition  and  impression,  and  adds  “  It  is  the 
science  of  the  bookseller.” 

We  have  now  to  consider  his  notes  to  Barrow’s  “  History  of 
Enjyland.  from  the  times  of  Tnlius  Csesar  to  the  Peace  of  1762,” 
published  in  London  in  ten  volumes,  1763 — 4,  of  which  the  French 
translation,  as  used  by  Napoleon,  appeared  in  Paris,  1771 — 3.  The 
Enfylish  edition  was  published  by  Coote,  a  publisher  in  Paternoster 
Row.  His  son,  Charles  Coote  (1761 — ^1835),  published  some  thirty 
years  later  a  “History  of  Enfjland  in  nine  volumes,  from  the 
earliest  Dawn  of  Record  to  the  Peace  of  1783.”  I  have  been 
unable  to  compare  Coote  with  Barrow  as  the  latter  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum,  either  in  the  oricrinal  or  in  the  translation,  nor 
can  I  find  them  in  the  other  leadincr  library  catalofyues.  Both 
are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  I  have,  however,  secured  in 
Paris  the  French  translation,  which,  on  its  own  merits,  seems  to 
well  deserve  rescue  from  oblivion,  but  which  will  be  here  alluded 
to  only  as  it  fijyures  in  the  Note  Books. 

The  first  sentence  of  Napoleon’s  Note  Book  is  very  sujgrpestive. 
“  It  is  probable  that  the  British  Isles  were  peopled  by  Gallic 
colonies.”  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  Napoleon  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  we  hardly  realise  the 
fierce  hatred  he  had  towards  France  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life.  This  “  History  of  Corsica  ”  was  the  work  of  a  patriot  rather 
than  of  a  historian,  and  when  the  Archbishop  of  Sena  is  disgraced 
at  this  time,  Napoleon  asks  Paoli,  then  in  London,  to  become  his 
patron.  His  letter  commences,  “  I  was  born  when  my  country 
was  perishing.  Thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  vomited  on  our 
shores,  drowning  the  throne  of  Liberty  in  waves  of  blood,  such 
was  the  odious  spectacle  which  met  my  opening  eyes.”^  Napoleon 

(1)  This  totter  Ls  datod  June  12.  1789.  and  might  a  few  months  earlier  have  cost 
him  a  residence  in  the  Ra.stille.  It  concludes.  “  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  my 
work,  I  am  sensible  that  it  will  raise  against  mo  the  whole  host  of  French  employes, 
who  misgovern  our  i.sland,  and  against  whom  my  attack  is  directed.  Rut  what 
imports  their  enmity,  when  the  interest  of  our  country  is  at  stake !  ” 
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could  hardly  forgive  his  father’s  easy  acquiescence  in  the  new 
regime  in  Corsica.  His  two  long  absences  from  his  regiment 
(1786  and  1788),  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  were  spent  at  Corsica  in 
fomenting  the  general  discontent,  with  the  wish,  if  not  for  separa¬ 
tion  from  France,  at  least  for  a  modified  Home  Ilule.  France, 
like  the  Saxons  in  Kent,  had  made  a  false  use  of  an  invitation  to 
help  Corsica,  and  England  alone  had  held  out  hopes  of  help. 
England,  at  this  time,  was  the  land  of  liberty  to  Kapoleon.  A 
few  months  earlier  he  had  written  an  imaginary’’  correspondence 
between  Sir  Hobert  Walpole  and  Theodore  T.,  the  hapless  ex-King 
of  Corsica,  who  in  1753  had  been  seven  years  for  debt  in  a  London 
prison.  The  Westphalian  adventurer  begs  for  aid,  and  Walpole 
is  depicted  as  replying,  “Poor  wretch,  groaning  in  our  prisons, 
YOU  suffer  and  are  unfortunate.  These  are  indeed  two  excellent 
reasons  for  an  Englishman’s  pity.  Peceive,  therefore,  €120  per 
annum  for  your  maintenance  and  quit  your  prison.”  The  words 
were  Kapoleon’s,  but  the  facts  were  as  he  gives  them.  Theodore 
lived  but  two  years  to  enjoy  bis  annuity.  Masson  thinks  that  the 
early  admiration  of  England,  still  more  conspicuous  in  another 
sketch  by  Kapoleon  (of  the  Pobinson  Crusoe  variety),  recurred 
in  1815,  and  biassed  his  surrender  in  favour  of  England.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes,  it  must 
have  been  a  solace  to  see  that  from  earliest  times  a  greater  isle 
than  Corsica  had  owed  something  to  Gaul,  but  he  does  not  make 
the  common  Continental  mistake  of  looking  upon  the  Korrnan 
Conquest  a  dozen  centuries  later  as  a  victorv  for  France. 

In  his  second  paragraph  he  notes  that  the  British  commerce 
with  the  Phoenicians  consisted  in  tin,  “  which  these  skilful  seaiyen 
resold  to  the  Greeks.”  The  Phoenician  relationship  was  another 
early  bond  between  Corsica  and  England,  as  in  his  Letters  on 
Corsica  he  speaks  of  their  landing  there  about  600  n.r. 

One  must  never  forget  that  Kapoleon  owed  his  grit,  mental  and 
physical,  to  the  salt  savour  of  the  sea.  If  one  turns  to  a  Child’s 
History  of  England  by  our  greatest  Victorian  novelist,  we  find 
as  a  keynote  to  the  first  chapter  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
are  Islanders — with  a  capital  I.  All  that  is  best  in  Corsican, 
Frenchman  or  Englishman,  comes  from  their  ancestors,  the  Sea- 
rovers.  Vikings  and  Corsairs  alike  were  good  brothers  and  ideal 
friends.  One  beautiful  trait  of  the  Corsican  people,  specially 
exemplified  in  its  great  archtype  Kapoleon,  was  gratitude — as 
Paoli  said,  “  What  lasts  longest  in  Corsica  is  the  memory  of 
benefits.”  They  never  betrayed  or  misused  a  friend.  On  the 
other  hand  they  were  naturally  suspicious,  often  distrustful,  and 
always  self-centred.  They  were  frugal  and  abstemious — even  as 
Emperor,  Napoleon’s  usual  dinner-hour  was  fifteen  minutes.  He 
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had  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  eating  quickly  from  his  mother, 
who  made  it  a  rule  always  to  get  up  from  her  meal  with  an 
appetite.  He  drank  veiy  little  wine,  and  then  usually  Chamberlin 
mixed  with  water,  but  on  one  oecasion  boasted  of  drinking  four 
bottles  at  a  sitting  without  getting  heated.  Corsicans  considered 
women  of  secondary  importance,  and  Xapoleon’s  brusque  manners 
were  merely  native  “  insularity.”  At  St.  Helena  the  Emperor 
told  Montholon  how  proud  Corsicans  were  of  being,  in  point  of 
time,  the  twelfth  Monarchy  of  Europe,  and  how,  when  a  King  was 
no  longer  possible  for  them,  they  made  the  Virgin  Mary  their 
Queen.  When  in  1794  George  III.  became  King  of  Corsica, 
Xapoleon  opined  that  the  Corsican  crown  must  feel  strange  side 
by  side  with  that  of  Fingal,  the  hero  of  Ossian — Eingal  being  the 
traditional  Irish  King. 

Goethe  thought  that  Napoleon  loved  Ossian  because  of  the 
contrast  with  his  own  nature.  “He  loved  soft  and  melancholy 
music.”  This  is  true,  as  it  was  also  true  that  the  Tuscan 
translation  which  he  read  was  better  verse  than  the  original. 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waves,  the  gloomy  gran¬ 
deurs  of  mountain  and  headland  that  unconsciously  appealed 
to  the  future  Emperor,  then  and  always  the  “sceptred  hermit, 
wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality.” 

A  page  or  two  further  on  we  come  to  a  laborious  list  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  with  a  chronological  diary  of  events. 
This  is  an  original  abstract,  and  not  in  his  author’s  work. 

Captain  Malian^  and  others  never  tire  of  showing  how  Napo¬ 
leon’s  ignorance  of  seacraft  was  his  ruin.  From  one  end  of  his  life 
to, the  other  such  ignorance,  if  ignorance  there  was,  was  not  for 
want  of  careful  and  constant  investigation  of  all  connected  with 
the  sea.  Just  as  George  AVashington  nearly  became  a  British 
seaman,  Napoleon  nearly  joined  the  French  Navy,  for  which  one 
of  his  masters  thought  him  singularly  well  fitted. 

His  first  notice  of  the  Danes  is  that  their  boats  held  500  men, 
and  could  be  used  alike  with  oars  and  sails— perhaps  a  hint  utilised 
in  his  own  flotilla.  Of  Alfred  the  Great  we  find  the  note  that  “he 
created  a  na^-y  which  kept  down  the  Danes  and  protected  the 
country  from  their  incursions.”  “The  English  regard  him  as  the 
restorer  of  their  monarchy  and  the  founder  of  their  liberty.”  The 
tide  of  King  Alfred’s  popularity  has  not  ceased  to  flow  and  a 

(1)  Just  a  century  before  the  appearance  of  the  “Influence  of  !^ea  Power  upon 
History,”  Napoleon  in  his  unpublished  Letters  on  Corsica  had  struck  the  same  note 
— “the  sea,  vihir.h  for  all  other  nations  icas  the  first  source  of  wealth  and  'power: 
the  sea,  which  exalted  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  which  now  sustains  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  France  at  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  splendour  and  power,  was  the  source  of 
the  misfortune  and  misery  of  my  native  land.” 
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hundred  years  later  he  is  described  by  Goldwin  Smith  as  ‘‘  the 
model  man  of  the  English  race." 

His  digest  of  the  acts  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  somewhat 
(lift'erent  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  sanctified 
monarch.  The  recorded  virtues  indicate  that  he  cured  scrofula 
and  left  his  wife  a  maiden,  but  that  his  cruelty  to  his  mother  was 
incredible,  and  that  he  was  indolent,  feeble,  and  irresolute. 

It  has  been  said  that  Kingsley  rediscovered  Ifereward.  This 
may  be  so,  but  he  had  aroused  enthusiasm  in  Napoleon  some 
seventy  years  earlier.  “  The  dauntless  Hereward  de  Wake  had 
fortified  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  had  braved  William’s  fortune, 
but  was  betrayed  by  the  monks.  Thus,  in  order  to  regain  their 
temporal  possessions  the  monks  betrayed  the  remnant  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  patriots.  The  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  Canton  of  Cambridge, 
served  often  as  a  refuge  for  patriots.” 

Napoleon  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  recounting  the  weaknesses 
of  the  clergy,  and  tells  with  some  gusto  how  the  Papal  legate 
Crema,  having  duly  exhorted  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  in  London 
on  the  evils  of  clerical  marriage,  was  surprised  the  following 
night  in  the  arms  of  a  Delilah.  Later,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  excommunicating  two  gentlemen 
who  cut  olf  the  tails  of  his  horses. 

The  reign  of  Itichard  Canir  de  Lion  is  worth  pausing  over,  not 
only  for  what  is  noted,  but  for  what  is  omitted.  Of  the  former, 
we  have  the  murder  of  the  Jews  at  A^ork,  told  in  the  usual  bald 
matter  of  fact  way  of  all  the  historians  of  the  period — it  is  only  a 
modern  historian  who  adds  vigour  and  life  to  the  narrative  by 
comparing  the  Semitic  valour  in  defence  of  York  Castle  to  that 
displayed  at  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and  Carthage.  No 
mention  of  Saladin  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  is  made  in  the  Notes, 
but,  thanks  to  his  biographers,  we  know  that  he  remembered  the 
Blondel  story.  Twenty  years  later,  during  the  Wagram  campaign, 
Richard’s  prison,  the  ruins  of  Dirnstein  Castle  near  Saint  Polten, 
was  pointed  out,  as  the  Emperor  rode  between  his  marshals, 
Cannes  and  Berthier.  Now,  both  those  generals  had  shared  not 
only  his  Egyptian,  but  also  his  Syrian  campaign,  which  adds  point 
to  what  Pelet  reports  of  the  monologue  which  ensued.  Turning 
to  them,  Napoleon  said  :  — 

“He  also  bad  been  to  figlit  in  Palestine.  He  bad  been  more  fortunate 
than  we  were  at  Acre,  but  not  braver  than  you,  my  good  Lannes.  He 
had  defeated  tbe  great  Saladin.  And  in  spite  of  tbat  bardly  bad  be 
returned  to  the  shores  of  Europe  than  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  were  certainly  not  bis  equals.  He  was  sold  by  an  Austrian  Duke 
to  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  imprisoned  him  and  who  is  only  remem¬ 
bered  by  this  act  of  felony.  .  .  .  Tbe  last  of  all  bis  court,  Blondel 
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al()!it>,  reinaimHl  faithful  to  him,  hut  his  people  made  Rreat  saciifictu  for 
liis  deliverance.  .  . 

Napoleon  seemed  unable  to  turn  bis  eyes  away  from  these 
towers,  lie  added: — “Such,  indeed,  were  those  barbaric  times 
which  people  are  foolish  enough  to  depict  as  so  grand,  when  the 
father  sacrificed  his  children,  the  wife  her  husband,  the  subject 
his  sovereign,  the  soldier  his  general;  when  everything  was  done 
without  shame,  and  even  without  disguise,  for  the  lust  of  gold  or 
power.  .  .  How  times  have  clianged  since  then !  What  progress 
our  civilisation  has  made  !  You  have  seen  emperors  and  kings 
in  my  power,  besides  their  capitals  and  their  States,  and  I  have 
exacted  from  them  neither  ransom  nor  any  sacrifice  of  honour. 
And  this  successor  of  Leopold  and  of  lleni’y,  who  is  already  mom 
than  half  in  our  power,  no  more  harm  will  be  done  to  him  than 
last  time,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  treacherous  attack.  .  Aban¬ 
doning  himself  gradually  to  profound  reflections,  the  Emperor  fell 
into  a  sad  melancholy,  to  which  we  all  remained  foreign;  for  who 
could  follow  the  master  of  Europe,  the  giver  of  crowns,  in  his 
mighty  thoughts.  What  things  must  have  risen  before  his  eyes. 
He  alone  knew  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  all  that  they  would 
dare,  if  ever  they  had  the  power  over  him  w’hich  he  so  often  might 
have  used  against  them.  Who  could  foresee,  at  that  time,  that 
this  new  Coeur  de  Lion  would  have  to  envy  the  fate  of  him  of  the 
eleventh  century?” 

At  the  close  of  Itichard’s  reign  Napoleon  gives  a  story  concern¬ 
ing  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  which  Goldwin  Smith  gives  in  a  more 
telling  variant,  respecting  Archbishop  Scrope.  Captured  in  arms 
against  his  King  and  executed  as  a  rebel,  the  prelate’s  cuirass  was 
sent  by  our  King  to  the  Pope,  with  the  scornful  question :  “  Is  this 
thy  son’s  coat  or  no  ?  ”  to  which  the  Pope  retorted :  “  It  is  my 
son’s  coat.  Without  doubt  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.” 

In  John’s  reign  the  follower  of  Paoli  and  of  Ilousseau  naturally 
notes  at  length  the  Great  Charter,  “  foundation  of  English  liberty.” 
One  of  its  provisions  which  he  considers  worthy  of  copying  out  is 
that  whereby  widows  were  not  to  be  forced  to  remaixy  without 
their  own  consent. 

Still  more  significant  is  his  marginal  note  on  the  death  of  Simon 
de  Montfort : — “Thus  perishes  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen, 
and  with  him  the  hope  his  nation  had  of  seeing  the  royal  authority 
diminished.” 

Napoleon  notes  1294  as  the  year  from  which  dates  the  superiority 
of  English  Naval  Powder.  English  writers  usually  date  it  from 
Sluys,  forty-six  years  later,  although  some  go  back  to  the  reign 
of  Pichard  I.  Interesting  items  anent  the  Navy  are  seldom 
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omitted  from  the  Notes :  for  example,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
alone,  we  have  (1)  1340,  Edward  in  person  won  the  sea-fight  of 
Blackenherg  (i.e.,  Sluys),  in  which  20,000  French  and  two  admirals 
were  slain,  and  230  of  their  vessels  taken.  (2)  1350,  Naval  combat 
of  Winchelsea,  where  Edward  in  person,  with  forty-three  ships, 
defeated  forty-four  Spanish  vessels  and  took  twenty-four  of  them. 
(3)  1371,  a  Flemish  fleet  beaten  by  the  English. 

In  chronicling  the  battle  of  Crecy,  it  is  stated  that  26,000  Eng¬ 
lish  utterly  rout  100,000  Frenchmen.  In  the  flight  from  Waterloo 
an  officious  courtier  asked  the  Emperor  if  the  defeat  had  not 
surprised  him.  “  It  has  always  been  the  same  since  Crecy,” 
gloomily  replied  Napoleon.  The  episode  of  Wat  Tyler  contains 
interesting  details  usually  omitted  from  school  histories.  In  noting 
that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  disperses  the  rebels  he  adds  :  “  In 
every  battle  the  Bishops  bear  a  great  part ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Neville’s  Cross.”  In  those  days  we  had  unmistakably  a  Church 
militant. 

The  coup  d'etat  of  Ilickard  II.  in  1397  is  alluded  to,  w'ith 
special  notice  of  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who, 
according  to  the  Note  Book,  was  hung.  It  adds,  “  The  King  wished 
to  be  present  at  the  terrible  scene.  The  Earl  died  a  martyr  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country.” 

The  fact  that  Napoleon  is  no  Frenchman  at  heart  at  this  time 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  noting  Talbot  as  a  famous  captain, 
giving  the  dates  of  the  Battle  of  Yerneuil  and  of  the  Siege  of 
Orleans,  he  ignores  all  mention  of  Joan  of  Arc.  As  First  Consul 
lie  encouraged  the  erection  of  statues  to  her  memory,  as  a 
stimulating  preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  England ! 

It  is  rather  strange  nowadays  to  read  that  England  was  looked 
upon  as  the  land  which  had  suffered  most  revolutions. 
Henry  YII.’s  first  regal  act  is  said  to  have  been  the  promotion  of 
fifty  archers  to  be  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  absence  of  this 
knowledge,  by  the  way,  filled  columns  of  newspaper  correspondence 
when  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  opera  came  out.  He  notes  the  fact, 
often  forgotten,  that  Henry  YIII.  w'as  to  have  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  his  elder  brother  Arthur  lived — this  was  the 
reason  why  Henry  was  so  well  versed  in  theology  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  we  find  that  the  pretext  is  the  Babington  conspiracy,  but 
that  her  real  crime  was  her  Catholicism.  This  is  the  bovril  of 
biography,  but  the  pale  daughter  of  debate  has  often  fared  worse 
—even  from  her  avowed  and  voluminous  partisans. 

Her  son  King  James  plumed  himself  on  his  authorship. 
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especially  on  his  l)ook  about  wizards,  and  on  his  Commentary  to 
prove  the  Pope  Anti-Christ.  A  long  paragraph  is  given  to  show 
how  Parliament,  depleted  by  the  Wars  of  the  Poses,  cowed  by  the 
Tudors,  was  once  again  raising  its  head  in  presence  of  this  prince, 
whose  puerile  pretensions  and  chronic  impecuniosity  had  made 
monarchy  ridiculous. 

London  is  stated  at  this  time  to  have  only  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  in  his  notes  to  Mirabeau’s  “  Lettres  de  Cachet,” 
Xapoleon  gives  the  population  in  1789  as  GT8,000  for  London,  and 
658,000  for  Paris. 

The  notes  on  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell  are  fuller,  and  very 
lucid.  While  sympathising  with  the  latter  he  remarks  that 
sometimes  he  utilises  the  army  for  the  destruction  of  national 
government.  As  Cromwell  and  Aapoleon  used  fonnerly  to  be 
paired  together,  let  us  see  how  the  future  Emperor  summed  up 
the  character  of  the  Protector.  “  Cromwell  was  in  early  days  a 
libertine.  Peligion  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  became  a 
prophet.  Courageous,  clever,  deceitful,  dissimulating,  his  early 
principles  of  republican  exaltation  yielded  to  the  devouring  flame 
of  his  ambition,  and,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power, 
he  aspired  to  the  pleasure  of  reigning  alone.  lie  had  a  strong 
constitution,  and  had  a  manly  but  brusque  manner.  From  the 
most  austere  religious  functions  he  passed  to  the  most  frivolous 
amusements,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  buffoonery.  He 
was  naturally  just  and  even-tempered.” 

Some  of  this  is  undoubtedly  typical  of  Napoleon,  but  at  no  time 
was  he  ridiculous,  even  to  any  valet  or  private  secretary,  if  we 
except  a  few  ill-natured  remarks  of  Bourrienne,  who  owed 
Napoleon  a  grudge  for  forcing  him  to  disgorge  ill-gotten  gains. 

It  is  certainly  significant  to  find  Napoleon  in  1789  recording 
that  a  military  despot,  like  Cromwell,  had  once  become  necessary 
to  England.  “  The  llepublic  became  respectable,  and  all  the 
European  Powers  sought  her  alliance.”  Of  Monk  it  is  remarked 
that  he  received  the  reward  of  his  cleverness.  Some  dozen  years 
later  Josephine  and  the  Bourbons  wished  Napoleon  to  play  the 
same  part,  which  he  declined. 

In  the  Rye  House  Conspiracy,  Lord  Russell  is  spoken  of  as  the 
English  Brutus,  the  Roman  title  which  his  brother  Lucien 
used  as  his  own  a  few  years  later,  when  a  merchant  in  Marseilles. 
Although  fond  of  keeping  to  concrete  facts,  with  a  special  weak¬ 
ness  for  naval  combats,  to  which  far  more  space  is  given  than 
to  land  fights,  Napoleon,  like  Dean  Hole,  can  seldom  resist  the 
reproduction  of  a  good  story.  Here  is  one  which  he  thought  worth 
while  to  copy  out,  and  which  now,  at  all  events,  is  a  familiar 
quotation.  When,  after  Sedgemoor,  C'aptain  Ayloffe  was  brought 
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before  the  merciless  James  II.,  and  the  latter  said,  with  Pontius 
Pilate  self-importance,  “  Do  you  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you?”  he  got  at  once  the  retort,  “Yes,  sire,  but  not  in 
vour  character.” 

Napoleon’s  Note  Books  on  English  History,  like  their  parent 
volumes,  come  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
Barrow’s  History  was  continued  up  to  1762,  but  the  French  trans¬ 
lation  ceased  to  exist  with  the  fin  du  dixieme  V oluvie.  Curiously 
enough,  the  first  nine  volumes  bear  no  indication  of  the  writer, 
but  in  this  last  volume  we  are  told  that  the  translation  from  the 
English  of  John  Barrow  was  by  a  society  of  men  of  letters.  It 
seemed  customary  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
except  in  England,  for  any  magnum  opus  to  be  worked  by  a 
syndicate.  It  will  be  I'emembered  how  Doctor  Johnson,  with  com¬ 
placent  superiority,  advei-ted  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Adams  was 
incredulous  whether  Doctor  Johnson,  unaided,  could  effect  in 
three  years  the  equivalent  of  forty  years’  ^  work  of  the  whole 
French  Academy.  “  vSir,  there  it  is.  This  is  the  proportion.  Let 
me  see ;  forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred :  as  three  to  sixteen 
hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman.” 
The  verdict  of  history  has  inverted  this  ratio  of  value  in  the 
persons  of  Napoleon  and  Dr.  Johnson  as  Citizens  of  the  World, 
and  of  French  and  English  lexicographers  in  the  works  of  Littre 
and  Doctor  Johnson. 

Hexry  Foljami®  Hall. 

(1)  Strictly  speaking  fifty-five  years.  It  was  Furetiere  who  was  expelled  from 
the  Academy  after  twenty  years’  co-operation  at  their  Dictionary,  for  utilising  some 
of  their  work.  His  dictionary,  he  declared,  occupied  him  ten  hours  a  day,  gave 
him  forty  years’  hard  labour,  and  filled  fifteen  chests  of  MSS. 
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The  true  function  of  the  novel  is  still  one  of  those  vexed  questions 
upon  which  criticism  seems  constitutionally  incapable  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  itself.  Other  problems  in  literary  ethics  come  up  from  time 
to  time,  as  taste  cry'stallises,  for  controversy  and  decision ;  undergo 
their  little  hour  of  hesitancy,  and  are  pigeon-holed  for  future 
reference;  but  the  question  of  the  whole  duty  of  the  novelist  is 
just  as  open  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  “  Pamela,”  and  “  Joseph 
Andrews.”  Here  perpetually  the  inextinguishable  conflict  be¬ 
tween  realism  and  idealism — tliat  conflict  which  began  with  the 
birth  of  criticism  and  seems  likely  to  survive  the  taste  for  creation 
itself — rages  with  unabated  ardour.  Here,  alone,  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  anything  like  stability  of  judgment  seems  almost  unattain¬ 
able.  What  should  the  novel  be?  What  is  its  proper  aim  and 
limitation?  Is  the  novelist  to  be  a  preacher,  torturing  himself 
to  illustrate  some  dogma  or  to  point  some  moral ;  or  is  he  to  accept 
the  gentler  duty  of  entertainment,  “  taking  tired  people,”  as  Mr. 
Kipling  picturesquely  puts  it,  “  to  the  islands  of  the  blest,”  and 
entirely  content  with  his  art  if  he  has  lured  his  audience  into  an 
liour’s  forgetfulness  of  the  rush  and  worry  of  modern  conditions 
and  modern  responsibilities?  Or,  to  put  it  a  little  differently,  is 
the  novelist  to  interpose  between  man  and  his  environment  some 
softening  veil  of  fancy;  or  is  he  to  draw  life  as  he  secs  it,  coldly 
and  with  calculation,  sacrificing  pleasure  to  the  truth,  and  telling 
over  and  over  again  a  grey,  dispiriting  story  to  what  m\ist  soon 
become  a  tired,  and  perhaps  a  rather  irresponsive  world?  It  is  an 
old  problem,  and  threadbare,  but  somehow  or  other  time  and 
argument  seem  to  bring  us  very  little  nearer  to  its  solution. 

And  yet  the  question  is  really  a  vital  one;  for  until  the  novelist 
has  faced  it,  and  decided  with  which  of  the  forces  he  intends  to 
range  himself,  his  work  is  almost  certain  to  lack  sincerity  and 
effect.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  loo  much  to  say  that  that  dis¬ 
satisfying  lack  of  fibre  which  every  critical  reader  must  confess  to 
finding  in  so  much  of  the  well-meant  fiction  of  the  time,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  author  to  get  his  issues  clear  at  the  outset, 
and  to  understand  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  himself  regards 
life  and  its  intricate  complexities.  Analyse  an  unsatisfying  novel 
to  its  radical  constituents,  and  you  will  always  find  insincerity  at 
the  root  of  all  its  evil.  Obliquity  of  vision,  confusion  of  attitude, 
false  sentiment,  ill-conceived  character,  blurred  proportion — all 
these  elementary  faults  of  the  mediocre  novel  spring,  in  the  first 
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instance,  from  the  autlinr’s  own  want  of  literary  sincerity.  How 
can  a  man  hope  to  proflnce  a  roasonahle  picture  of  our  complex 
and  sensitive  modern  life  until  he  has  placed  himself  in  some 
definite  relation  to  its  problems;  until,  in  short,  he  has  himself  felt 
and  lived  the  passions  and  incidents  which  he  sets  himself  to 
describe  :  lived  them,  not,  of  course,  necessarily  in  the  actual  arena 
of  action,  but  at  least  in  that  fortified  castle  of  the  mind  in  which 
sympathy  enables  a  man  to  bear  a  friend’s  infirmities  just  as 
poignantly  as  he  would  bear  his  own.  Different  men,  of  course, 
will  bear  the  same  infirmity  in  different  ways;  and  life,  no  less 
than  art,  has  room  for  its  realists  as  well  as  its  idealists.  But  no 
man,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  ever  live  his  life  out  profitably  who 
has  not  fought,  in  his  imagination,  the  battles  which  others  have 
to  fight,  in  reality,  from  day  to  day;  and  no  man  will  ever  issue 
from  the  study  of  books  an  artist  of  any  power  or  influence, 
who  has  not  made  his  peace  with  that  first  necessity  of 
the  artist,  and  taken  up  his  own  definite  and  sincere  attitude 
towards  the  problems  which  he  has  to  suggest.  Art  raises  the 
old  cry  among  her  children  :  “  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve  ” ;  and,  until  the  answer  is  given  and  the  choice  made,  she 
will  tell  them  nothing  of  her  secrets, 

George  Gissing,  whose  death  within  the  week  of  Christmas 
brought  a  chilling  sense  of  loss  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
literaiy  craft  in  England,  was  one  of  that  small  body  of  con¬ 
temporary  novelists  whose  career  leaves  no  room  for  question  about 
the  sincerity  or  completeness  of  their  choice.  He  died  in  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  prime,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  long 
course  of  comparative  disregard  and  very  positive  personal  dis¬ 
comfort  seemed  on  the  point  of  emerging  into  high  reputation  and 
intellectual  ease.  Eor  years  happiness  had  been  beyond  his  grasp, 
and  popularity  had  seemed  to  evade  him.  He  saw  men  of  much 
inferior  talent  pass  him  in  the  race  for  public  favour;  he  knew — 
he  must  have  known — that  only  a  small  concession  to  popular 
taste,  only  a  slight  deviation  from  literary  sincerity  and  his 
chosen  path,  was  needed  to  place  him  at  once  among  the 
vociferously  acclaimed,  and  to  bring  him  affluence  and  notoriety, 
hut,  if  the  temptation  ever  presented  itself  to  him,  it  was  never 
for  a  moment  entertained.  A  truer  artist,  a  more  conscientious 
and  sincere  workman  than  George  Gissing  never  lived.  He  made 
no  compromise  with  fortune,  permitted  no  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
to  his  own  ideal.  He  ranged  himself  from  the  outset  with  those 
who,  out  of  the  very  integrity  of  their  point  of  view,  are  forced, 
as  it  were,  “  to  paint  the  thing  as  they  see  it  for  the  God  of  things 
as  they  are  ” ;  and  it  was  simply  impossible  for  his  open  and  honest 
nature  to  paint  or  to  imagine  anything  else.  The  last  years  of  his 
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life  were  gladdened  by  u  growing  sense  of  recognition ;  even  in 
the  glibber  forms  of  journalism  it  was  no  longer  permissible  to 
speak  of  George  Gissing  otherwise  than  with  respect.  But  he  died 
too  soon  to  taste  that  fuller  approbation  which  the  best  of  his  work 
is  certain  to  command  from  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
true  and  vital  literature ;  he  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  his  elementary 
deserts.  And  the  sense  of  this  prematurity  of  loss  adds  an  even 
greyer  tint  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  life  "which,  from  its  start  to 
within  sight  of  the  last  turn  in  the  road,  had  more  than  its  share 
of  mist  and  rain.  “  The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  ”  was 
never  more  keenly  felt,  or  more  bravely  faced,  than  it  was  in  this 
manful,  strenuous,  and  undiverted  career  of  work  and  sympathy. 

It  is  often  curiously  instructive  to  notice  how  widely  a  man’s 
first  literary  inspirations  differ  from  his  subsequent  development. 
Gissing,  it  has  been  said,  drew  life  as  he  found  it  (it  is  the  first 
truth  about  him) ;  but,  before  a  man  begins  to  write  at  all,  books 
have  always  given  the  impulse  towards  literary  expression.  And 
no  one  who  has  read  that  warm,  keen  tribute  to  Dickens  in  the 
“  Victorian  Era  Series,”  and  noticed  the  intimate  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  older  and  the  younger  writer,  can  doubt  that  the  earliest 
impetus  to  literature  assailed  Gissing  from  the  pages  of  “  David 
Copperfield-”  and  “  Great  Expectations.”  Charles  Dickens  and 
George  Gissing !  Could  there  be  a  more  complete  contrast,  if  the 
two  are  viewed  superficially?  On  the  one  hand,  w'e  seem  to  see 
the  bubbling,  carolling,  inveterate  optimist,  arm  in  arm  with  good 
humour  and  the  spirit  of  joy,  taking  the  road  for  himself  with 
swinging  gait ;  and  on  the  other,  hugging  the  shadow,  avoiding  the 
crowd,  the  sad-eyed  watcher  in  the  twilight,  alert,  observant,  sensi¬ 
tive,  but  certain  only  of  the  very  futility  of  merriment  and  illusion. 
Look  below  the  surface,  however,  and  you  find  at  once  a  host  of 
resemblances  only  more  astonishing  than  the  dissimilarities.  Both, 
to  begin  with,  inhabited  the  same  world.  Both  of  them  knew 
every  street  of  that  decaying,  foggy  district  that  stretches  north  of 
the  Gray’s  Inn  Road  towards  Pentonville  and  the  ghostly  wraith 
of  Sadler’s  Wells ;  both  of  them  were  at  home  in  the  less-known 
reaches  of  the  East  End;  and  to  both  of  them  the  people  who 
live  in  these  regions  were  the  people  best  worth  writing  about. 
One  of  the  soundest  of  Gissing’s  novels  is  called  “  The  Unclassed,” 
and  in  his  preface  to  that  book  he  describes  the  world  that  his 
people  inhabit  as  “  the  limbo  external  to  society  ” ;  the  world,  that 
is,  of  men  and  women  who  are  neither  well-bred  and  notable  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  criminally  vicious  and  irreconcilable  on  the 
other;  the  men  and  women  who  bear  no  “  statistic  badge,”  Imt  are 
simply  members  of  the  vast,  striving,  toiling,  unheroic  multitude 
that  makes  up  the  tale  of  British  citizenship.  Now,  these  are 
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precisely  Dickens's  people,  too.  He  drew  them  as  he  saw  them, 
and  Hissing,  in  his  turn,  drew  them  as  he  saw  them.  Both  men, 
according  to  their  lights,  were  realists,  and  are  united,  across  the 
wide  gulf  of  almost  opposite  idiosyncrasies,  by  their  common 
allegiance  to  the  same  literary  ideal.  The  very  width  of  their 
divergence  is  only  another  example  of  the  infinite  and  consolatory 
brotherhood  of  art. 

Current  criticism  has  a  trick,  in  talking  of  the  uses  of  realism  in 
art,  which  is  very  misleading  and  erroneous.  It  is  a  habit  of 
critics  to  praise  a  realistic  artist  as  one  who  draws  life  absolutely 
naked  and  in  its  essentials,  and  to  make  it  a  special  virtue  in  his 
method  that  he  is  supposed  to  permit  no  shadow  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  to  obtrude  between  his  subject  and  his  audience.  Whether 
such  a  method  would,  or  would  not,  be  artistically  sound,  is  an  open 
question ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question  that  can  never 
arise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  artist  ever  yet  drew  or  wrote, 
with  the  least  pretension  to  artistic  quality,  who  did  not  continu¬ 
ally  obtrude  his  own  personality  in  precisely  the  fashion  which  a 
certain  class  of  critics  seeks  to  deprecate.  Just  as  the  mechanical 
reproducer  of  a  picture  places  between  his  subject  and  the  plate 
on  which  the  subject  is  to  be  reproduced  a  sort  of  screen  of  fine 
meshes,  which  gives  value  and  distinctness  to  the  details,  so  the 
literary  artist  always  and  inevitably  interposes,  between  his  world 
and  the  reader  to  whom  he  introduces  it,  the  film  or  screen  of  his 
own  personality,  filtered  through  which  every  separate  tone  and 
line  takes  the  colour  of  his  own  temperament  and  sensibility.  And 
the  stronger  the  temperament,  the  more  compelling  the  art;  so 
that  all  great  and  enduring  work,  however  apparently  naturalistic, 
owes  its  qualities  of  greatness  and  permanency  precisely  to  the 
force  and  individuality  of  the  man  who  created  it.  This  would 
seem  a  platitude,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  frequently  contradicted 
by  the  currrent  language  of  criticism. 

When  once  it  is  appreciated,  however,  it  explains  the  whole 
principle  of  literary  creation :  explains,  too,  how  it  comes  that  a 
temperament  like  that  of  George  Gissing,  nurtured  upon  the  genius 
of  Dickens,  can  yet  go  down  into  Dickens’s  world,  with  its  eyes 
open,  and  produce  a  picture  so  extraordinarily  different,  for 
example,  as  the  world  of  Waymark  is  from  the  world  of 
Micawber  and  the  Jellabys.  After  all,  the  worlds  are  just  the 
same  externally.  “  The  long,  unlovely  street,”  whose  vista  melts 
in  everlasting  haze,  the  street  of  unclean  thresholds  and  rusty 
knockers,  where  the  milkcan  and  the  newspaper  stand  out  on  the 
doorstep  in  the  damp  of  Sunday  morning,  till  the  bells  are  chim¬ 
ing  for  seiwice ;  when  at  last  a  lean  arm,  clad  in  a  draggled  wrapper, 
thrusts  itself  with  prehensile  clutch  round  the  half-open  door. 
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through  which  a  faint  suggestion  flutters  of  frowsy  hair  in  curling- 
pins.  So  Emma  Micawber  prepared  Traddles’s  breakfast ;  so  Mrs. 
Peachey  kept  house  for  her  complaining  sisters.  And  yet,  how 
different  the  two  worlds  appear  under  the  touch  of  divergent 
talents  !  To  Dickens,  overflowing  with  pictorial  imagination,  even 
the  most  unideal  aspect  of  a  London  street  was  alive  with  glow  and 
vivacity.  Tie  did  not  consciously  caricature  what  he  saw;  indeed, 
his  detail  has  been  proved  by  cold  photography  to  be  unimpeach¬ 
ably  true  to  fact;  he  only  projected  himself  and  his  amazing 
“animism”  into  everything  that  came  in  his  way.  For  him  the 
milkean  was  rapping  out  its  demand  to  bo  taken  in,  as  the  wind 
shook  its  loose  handle  :  the  newspaper  was  fluttering  to  get  off  into 
a  more  congenial  corner.  And  when  the  woman  herself  looked 
round  the  door,  he  would  find  something  of  homely  eomfort  in 
the  kettle  that  was  singing  on  the  fire  beyond,  something  worthy 
of  maternal  solicitude  and  love  in  the  squalling,  neglected  infant 
in  its  cot  upstairs.  This,  too,  was  realism,  elaborately  eonstructed 
and  observed,  but  touched  to  colour  everywhere  by  the  intercepting 
haze  of  a  genial  and  naturally  ecstatic  temperament. 

Perhaps,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  time  Gissing  came  to  observe 
the  same  scenes,  it  was  no  longer  possible,  in  the  gradually  moving 
give-and-take  of  literary  taste,  for  good  humour  and  make-believe 
to  gild  observation  with  its  genial  tinge;  and  that  some  sort  of 
change  of  front  was  inevitable.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain. 
Gissing  saw  the  same  scenes  through  the  medium  of  an  actually 
opposite  temperament.  The  ruddy-golden  screen  was  replaced  by 
one,  not  indeed  of  impenetrable  grey  (as  some  of  his  critics  would 
have  us  believe),  but  at  least  of  almost  unrelieved  monotone. 
Where  the  light  fell  through  it,  its  rays  served  only  to  emphasise 
the  surrounding  gloom.  In  short,  as  every  kindly  critic  of  Giss¬ 
ing  has  told  us  over  and  over  again,  dixring  the  last  month,  his 
books  make  sombre  reading.  And  to  understand  the  temperament 
one  must  know  something  of  the  man  himself.  There  are  cases, 
such  as  that  of  the  purely  fantastic  idealist,  where  personal  inquiry 
is  not  only  xinnecessary,  but  impertinent ;  for  here  the  man’s  life  and 
his  life-work  are  apt  to  be  so  completely  separate  that  criticism 
of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  more  sure  of  its  ground  if  it  leaves  the 
former  alone  altogether.  But  with  a  talent  like  that  of  Gissing, 
so  concentrated,  so  sincere,  and,  above  all,  so  constant  in  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  himself  upon  the  world  of  his  fancy,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  work  without  knowing  something  of  the  man  and 
his  method.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  true  artists,  such  knowledge 
only  increases  our  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  indomitable  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  effort.  “  Whatever  record  leaps  to  light,”  the  work 
only  appears  the  worthier,  the  ambition  only  shows  the  nobler. 
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In  appreciating  the  external  influences  that  helped  to  mould  his 
work,  there  is  happily  no  need  to  he  unduly  inquisitive,  He  has 
told  us  himself  all  that  he  cared  for  the  outside  world  to  know, 
and  that  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  his  temperament. 
George  Gissing  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  recluse ; 
he  had  all  the  true  bookman’s  love  for  the  comely  volume,  all  the 
student’s  passion  for  the  perfect  phrase.  He  was  meant  to  be 
happy  in  a  well-filled  library  among  the  classics  that  he  loved ;  his 
delicate  constittition  demanded  a  simple,  easy  life;  his  tastes 
clamoured  for  repose.  Fate,  on  the  contrary,  threw'  him  into  the 
arena,  to  fight  with  the  Ephesian  beasts  of  hunger  and  privation. 
For  years  he  lived  a  life  of  sordid  discomfort,  and  often  of  cruel 
want,  toiling  against  every  difficulty  among  surroundings  bitterly 
and  disastrously  uncongenial.  In  “  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Byecroft,”  he  has  given  us  a  poignant,  but  in  no  way  vindictive 
picture  of  that  painful  period.  Since  Gissing’s  death  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  “  Pyecroft  ”  papers  were  not  strictly  autobio¬ 
graphical  ;  and  if  by  this  it  is  meant  that  every  separate  incident 
is  not  a  photographic  fact,  the  criticism,  no  doubt,  is  true  enough. 
But  Gissing  himself  admitted  that  the  general  impression  of  the 
book  was  that  of  his  own  life,  and  that  many  of  the  events  described 
were  deliberately  and  carefully  restored  from  his  recollection.  And 
indeed,  no  sensitive  reader  can  fail  to  feel  the  intimate  “  actuality  ” 
of  the  record. 

Here,  then,  we  see  Gissing  as  he  was,  when  all  the  formative 
influences  of  life  were  at  work  upon  his  nature.  Imprisoned  in  a 
London  lodging  for  sheer  lack  of  means  to  travel ;  his  fancy 
wandering  over  seas,  while  his  body  was  chained  to  his  desk;  he 
was  perpetually  at  work,  reproducing  a  world  for  which  he  had 
at  heart  an  instinctive  distaste.  Holidays  came  for  other  people, 
but  never,  in  those  days,  for  himself. 

“At  times,  indeed,  I  seem  all  but  to  have  forgotten  that  people  went  away 
for  holiday.  In  those  poor  parts  of  the  town  where  I  dwelt,  season  made 
no  perceptible  difference;  there  were  no  luggage-laden  cabs  to  remind  me 
of  joyous  journeys;  the  folk  about  me  went  daily  to  their  toil  as  usual,  and 
so  did  I.  I  remember  afternoons  of  languor,  when  books  were  a  weariness, 
and  no  thought  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  drowsy  brain ;  then  would  I 
betake  myself  to  one  of  the  parks,  and  find  refreshment  without  any  enjoy¬ 
able  sense  of  change.  Heavens,  how  I  laboured  in  those  days  !  ” 

The  work,  he  says,  was  cheerfully  undertaken,  with  a  constant 
determination  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  the  sur¬ 
roundings  were  depressing  enotigh  to  have  broken  the  spirit  of 
many  a  stronger  man. 


“1  see  that  alley  hidden  on  the  west  side  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  where, 
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after  living  in  a  back  bedroom  on  the  top  floor,  I  had  to  exchange  for  the 
front  cellar;  there  was  a  difference,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  sixpence  a 
week,  and  sixpence,  in  those  days,  was  a  very  great  consideration — why,  it 
meant  a  couple  of  meals  (I  once  found  sixpence  in  the  street,  and  had  an 
exultation  which  is  vivid  in  me  at  this  moment).  The  front  cellar  was 
stone-floored;  its  furniture  was  a  table,  a  chair,  a  wash-stand,  and  a  bed; 
the  window,  which  of  course  had  never  been  cleaned  since  it  was  put  in, 
received  light  through  a  flat  grating  in  the  alley  above.  Here  I  lived;  here 
7  wrote.  Yes,  ‘literary  work’  was  done  at  that  filthy  deal  table,  on  which, 
by-the-bye,  lay  my  Homer,  my  Shakespeare,  and  the  few  other  books  I  then 
possessed.  At  night,  as  I  laj*  in  bed,  I  used  to  hear  the  tramp,  tramp  of  a 
po$se  of  policemen  who  passed  along  the  alley  on  their  way  to  relieve  guard; 
their  heavy  feet  sometimes  sounded  on  the  grating  above  my  window.” 

It  was  among  such  domestic  discomforts  as  these  that  “  New  Grub 
Street  ”  was  feverishly  written,  in  that  fine,  delicate  manuscript 
with  which  his  correspondents  were  familiar,  lie  is  said  to  have 
completed  this  particular  hook  in  six  weeks,  toiling  at  his  desk  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  scarcely  speaking  to  a  fellow-creature  all  the 
time,  and  selling  his  favourite  books  to  second-hand  dealers  in 
order  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  simplest  food.  Here, 
strangely  enough,  he  followed  exactly  the  experience  of  the  boy 
Dickens;  but  the  loss  of  such  silent  companions  must  have  been 
harder  to  the  man  than  to  the  child,  more  particularly  when  one 
remembers  that  many  of  these  books,  like  a  certain  treasured  and 
dog-eared  “  Tibullus,”  were  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  dinner.  For 
on  the  day  when  he  acquired  this  precious  volume  for  sixpence  at 
an  old  bookshop  in  Goodge  Street,  he  had  to  be  content  with  bread 
and  butter  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Well,  at  the  time  his  native  courage  carried  him  through  these 
distractions  with  a  good  heart,  but  in  later  years  the  memory  of 
them  hurt  him  to  the  quick.  One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Noel  Ainslie, 
records  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain  London  lodging-house 
which  Gissing  coiild  never  bring  himself  to  revisit.  “  It  was  an 
old  house  with  a  little  balcony,  and  you  can  still  see  it,”  he  said, 

“  as  you  walk  up - ;  but  I  turn  my  head  away  whenever  I  pass 

the  end  of  the  street,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  that  window.” 
This  sort  of  aftermath  of  bitterness  is,  of  course,  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  sensitive.  Tennyson  felt  it,  so  too  did  Dickens,  in 
a  very  marked  degree.  Bitter  memories  of  the  kind  get  burnt  into 
the  brain,  and  every  detail  of  suffering  is  reproduced  even  against 
the  will.  But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  effect  of  such 
experience  ixpon  a  delicate,  literary  temperament.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  watcher  of  life  in  city  streets  will  have  noticed  how  much 
quicker  and  sharper  in  observation  are  the  children  of  the  gutter 
than  those  of  the  sheltered  home;  hunger,  thirst,  and  tlic  struggle 
for  survival  are  wonderful  teachers  in  the  school  of  comprehension. 
Above  all  faculties,  that  of  swift  and  accurate  observation  of  detail 
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seems  positively  to  be  fostered  by  want  and  privation ;  the  eye,  in 
search  of  necessities,  becomes  abnormally  alert,  the  brain  abnor¬ 
mally  accurate  in  registration.  Gissing,  like  so  many  others  who 
have  undergone  the  same  discipline,  at  once  developed  this  nervous, 
palpitating  faculty.  His  sense  of  detail  is  extraordinary;  he 
notices  everything,  and  notices  it  with  the  “  lean  and  hungry 
look,”  the  sleepless  watchfulness  of  the  waiting  Cassius.  At  first 
he  had  only  to  describe  what  lay  around  him ;  but,  as  his  field 
widened,  it  was  necessary  to  cover  new  ground,  and  in  no  single 
detail  did  he  ever  trust  his  imagination.  He  must  see  the  thing 
itself,  watch  it,  and  record  every  smallest  particle  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  he  would  loaf  of  an  evening  in  the  East 
End  among  the  barrows  of  the  costermongers,  would  smoke  many 
a  pipe  in  silent  contemplation  by  the  ingle  of  a  beer-house,  would 
spend  a  night  in  the  gallery  of  a  slum-side  theatre,  always 
assiduously  observing  and  gathering  “  copy.”  Again,  if  fuller 
experience  were  needed,  he  would  change  his  lodging  to  fit  the 
scene  of  the  novel  he  was  writing,  hiding  now  in  the  lower  Lambeth 
reaches,  and  again  mixing  in  the  mixed  society  of  a  Camberwell 
boarding-house. 

“I  had  a  goal  before  me,  and  not  tlie  goal  of  the  average  man.  Even 
when  pinched  with  hunger,  I  did  not  abandon  my  purposes,  which  were  of 
the  mind.  But  contrast  that  starved  lad  in  his  slum  lodging  with  any  fair 
conception  of  intelligent  and  zealous  youth,  and  one  feels  that  a  dose  of 
swift  poison  would  have  been  the  right  remedy  for  such  squalid  ills.” 

Such  was  the  making  of  a  realist ;  and,  while  of  course  it  resulted 
in  an  impeccable  veracity  of  workmanship,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  had  its  artistic  drawbacks.  Hissing’s  observation  was  actually 
too  comprehensive,  his  affection  for  detail  was  overwhelming. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  personal  descriptions  of  his  char¬ 
acters.  He  has  a  trick  of  enumerating  every  feature,  colour, 
shape,  and  suggestion  all  elaborately  recorded;  and  the  effect  of 
such  “schedules  of  beauty”  {'‘Item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red; 
Itevi,  two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them;  Item,  one  neck,  one  chin, 
and  so  forth  ”)  is  not,  as  Olivia  very  well  knew,  to  convey  the  true 
impression  of  a  face.  The  true  impression  is  a  general  one,  with 
some  outstanding  feature  conspicuously  marked;  and  Hissing’s 
elaborate  inventories  fail  again  and  again  to  convey  any  real  and 
^abiding  picture.  The  details  are  too  many;  they  simply  confuse 
the  fancy.  And  this  is  true  of  his  workmanship  in  a  more  general 
sense  as  well.  His  great  failing  was  his  want  of  imagination,  and 
of  broad  poetic  suggestion.  He  was  instinctively  unable  to  con¬ 
template  his  world  on  a  broad  plane ;  and  perha})s  the  very  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  own  experience  prevented  him  from  illuminating  it 
with  any  sort  of  sustaining  philosophy.  We  shall  see  this  point 
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more  clearly  when  we  come  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  inner 
character  of  his  work;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  remains  as  a  hroodinp 
hindrance  upon  the  externals  of  his  art  as  well.  And  in  the  very 
he^innini?  it  militated  grievously  against  any  chance  of  his 
popularity. 

Idealism,  of  course,  has  never  heen  popular  in  England.  “That 
rather  narrow-toned  organ,  the  modem  Englishman”  fas  Arnold 
loved  mischievously  to  call  himl,  docs  not  care  to  he  told  too  mnrh 
about  the  naked  truth  of  things.  Tie  likes  the  downright  char¬ 
acter;  he  expects  elementary  honesty;  hut  he  does  at  least  wish  to 
believe  that  this  dear  old  England  of  his  is  OTiite  the  best  possible 
country,  all  things  considered,  in  the  best  of  all  praetieally  possible 
worlds.  Xow,  Gissing’s  grey  and  sombre  revelations  of  the  true 
sixrroundinfrs  of  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country  told 
him  just  the  opposite  of  all  this;  and  naturally,  feeling  uncom¬ 
fortable  under  the  information,  he  decided  to  leave  Gissing’s  work 
indulgently  alone.  Tt  happened,  therefore — and  it  is  not  verv' 
mueh  to  the  credit  of  our  cosmopolitan  artistic  judgment  that  this 
should  have  been  the  case — it  happened  that  in  France,  where 
realism  is  indigenous,  Gissing’s  reputation  was  already  amonji  the 
highest  in  British  fietion  before  the  London  libraries  were  at  all 
diseoneerted  by  any  pressing  demand  for  his  books.  The  youmj 
Freneh  enthusiasts  were  hailing  him  as  “  le  jeune  maitre,”  and 
comparing  him  with  Zola,  when  not  even  an  illustrated  London 
paper  had  found  oecasion  to  beg  him  to  be  photographed. 

Since  Gissing’s  death,  this  eomparison  with  Zola  has  heen 
widely  repeated;  but  it  is  surely  not  quite  so  felicitous  as  some 
of  the  favourite  parallelisms  of  Freneh  literary  criticism. 
Certain  likenesses  do  undoubtedly  exist.  Both  writers  were  avid 
for  detail ;  both  were  suseentibly  sineere;  both  surrounded  their 
world  with  a  sort  of  cloud  of  honest  melaneholy.  But  the 
intrinsic  methods  of  the  two — their  cardiac  relations  to  life — were 
diametrically  opposite.  With  Zola  the  whole  concern  of  art  was 
the  promulgation  of  a  thesis;  he  was,  surely,  the  cnfnnt  terrihle  of 
the  “  noA’el  with  a  purpose.”  Every  one  of  his  novels  propounds 
a  theme,  and  the  charaeters  in  it  are  arranged,  like  puppets  in  a 
theatre,  to  illustrate  the  main  doetrine  of  the  story.  A  novel  by 
Zola  may  be  said  to  be  like  a  lecturer’s  celestial  globe.  It  has 
raised  stars  upon  it,  representing  the  separate  units  of  the  firma¬ 
ment;  but  the  lecturer  revolves  it  in  his  hands  to  argue  the 
movement  of  the  wlnde  sphere,  and  the  stars  move  with  the  globe, 
merely  as  parts  of  the  whole  eomplieated  machinery  of  motion.  It 
is  the  same  with  Zola’s  characters.  Tie  revolves  the  circlinfr 
ball  of  his  theme,  showing  every  side  of  it  to  the  audience,  but 
the  chaiacters  that  people  the  story  move  only  as  component 
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portions  of  the  subject,  which  dominates  the  whole  discourse  with 
a  sort  of  insistent  personality.  With  Gissing  the  very  opposite 
method  is  the  whole  secret  of  art.  He  writes,  not  at  all  to  illustrate 
a  theory,  but  simply  to  picture  life.  With  him  the  characters  of 
his  story  are  the  entire  concern  of  the  artist.  He  takes  his  little 
group  of  people,  follows  them  into  their  houses,  watches  them  in 
their  daily  going  out  and  coming  in;  and,  like  his  own  Philip 
Lashmar,  “  takes  to  heart  all  their  human  miseries  and  follies, 
living  in  a  ceaseless  mild  indignation  against  the  tenour  of  his 
age.”  It  is  the  individual  that  interests  him,  not  the  general 
movement;  and  it  is  by  his  wonderfully  sympathetic  reflections 
of  individual  ambition  and  disappointment  that  the  best  of  his 
work  will  survive  its  generation.  Here,  at  last,  we  reach  the 
mainspring  of  Hissing’s  art.  That  training  in  realistic  method 
which  his  own  hard  experience  afforded  him,  was  all  the  while 
tending  towards  the  development  of  this  nervous  sympathy  with 
suffering  which  is  the  true  antiseptic  of  his  work.  The  strength  of 
his  art  is  concentrated  here.  Whether  he  saw  life  whole  or  not, 
he  at  least  saw  it,  through  the  medium  of  his  own  temperament, 
with  amazing  steadiness.  And  all  his  stories  may  be  said  to  be 
animated  by  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  “  ceaseless,  mild 
indignation  against  the  tenour  of  his  age.” 

The  individual,  we  have  said,  is  the  one  interest  of  his  art;  but 
it  is  always  the  individual  seen  through  the  same  haze  of  tem¬ 
perament.  Gissing  himself,  thrown  by  circumstances  into  a  life 
the  very  opposite  of  that  his  taste  dictated,  moving  among  the 
laborious  and  the  toil-worn,  with  his  own  inclinations  all  set 
towards  study  and  intellectual  ease,  could  scarcely  help  seeing,  in 
all  the  world  around  him,  perpetual  evidence  of  the  foiled  ambition 
of  a  striving  and  ever  disappointed  humanity.  All  his  experience 
returned  to  this  truth,  crying  with  Browning : 

“Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn! 

Where  is  the  thread  now?  Off  again! 

The  old  trick  !  Only  I  discern — 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  th.at  yearn.” 

Two  main  complications  recur  again  and  again  in  his  stories. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  cruel  disillusionment  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  conscious  of  immortal  longings  which  a  narrow  and 
uninspiring  environment  is  incapable  of  satisfying;  on  the  other, 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  rich  and  desired  opportunity,  suddenly 
placed  by  fate  in  the  path  of  a  character  too  unstable  and  pur¬ 
poseless  to  grasp  its  own  advantage.  In  either  case,  there  is  the 
same  result :  a  bitter  awakening,  disappointment,  and  at  the  best 
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a  resignation  which  is  already  on  the  borders  of  despair.  And  in 
tracing  the  course  of  disillusionment  the  artist  spares  us  very 
little.  In  the  threadbare  lodgings,  makeshift  homes,  and  penu¬ 
rious  parsonages  to  which  he  carries  our  imagination,  the  tale  of 
domestic  irritability,  of  the  petty  jars  of  conflicting  tempera¬ 
ments,  of  the  triturating  friction  of  daily  intercourse  upon  the 
uncongenial,  is  told  with  the  very  poignancy  of  truth.  The  touch 
is  not  so  much  bitter  as  tenderly  regretful ;  “  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  ” 
he  seems  to  say  : 

“The  little  less,  and  such  worlds  away.” 

The  man  himself,  as  he  pictures  him  in  “  Ryecroft,”  is  here 
among  his  characters,  speaking  of  the  things  he  has  known,  with 
the  vexed  courage  of  resignation. 

“Naturally  a  man  of  independent  and  rather  scornful  spirit,  he  had 
suffered  much  from  defeated  ambition,  from  disillusions  of  many  kinds, 
from  subjection  to  grim  necessity;  the  result  of  it,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  was,  certainly  not  a  broken  spirit,  but  a  mind  and  temper  so 
sternly  disciplined,  that,  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  him,  one  did  not  know 
but  that  he  led  a  calm,  contented  life.” 

But  the  calm  is  only  a  superficial  assumption.  Underneath  it 
is  always  surging  that  “  mild  indignation  against  the  tenour  of 
his  age,”  mild  indeed,  but  tenderly  pathetic,  with  a  sense  of  lost 
possibilities  and  averted  hopes.  Why,  he  seems  to  say,  should 
this  poor,  vain  girl,  decked  out  in  shabby  finery,  have  the  soul 
of  a  melodramatic  heroine  in  the  body  of  a  milliner’s  assistant? 
Why  should  this  true  labourer  in  the  field  of  art  be  forced  to 
debase  his  talents  at  the  whim  of  a  selfish  and  frivolous  wife;  and 
at  last  to  give  his  life  as  well  as  his  ambition  to  glut  a  still  dis¬ 
satisfied  vanity  ?  Why  should  all  the  world  be  full  of  the  sighing 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  soul,  who  find  no  respite  and  no  rest  in 
the  perpetual  seeking  for  the  never  found?  And  there  is  no 
answer  but  his  own  inquiry.  Why? 

And  yet,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  philosophy  of  life ;  nor, 
if  the  artist  had  seen  the  life  around  him  through  the  medium 
of  a  less  sensitive  temperament  than  his  own,  would  he  have  found 
it  to  be  seething  only  with  sorrow  and  doubt.  The  old  woman 
on  the  farm,  who  looked  over  the  fence  into  her  pig-sty,  and 
exclaimed  with  benediction  :  “  Well,  I  am  sure  we  have  all  muck 
to  be  thankful  for !  God  A’mighty  might  a’  made  us  all  pigs !  ” 
— this  simple  philosopher  of  the  backyard  was,  after  all,  viewing 
the  situation  entirely  from  her  own  point  of  view,  and  not  at  all 
from  the  pigs’.  They,  no  doubt — good,  easy  bodies — were  well 
contented  with  their  ditch,  and  would  have  thouglit  the  bustling, 
rattling  life  of  the  kitchen  and  the  dairy  the  very  depth  of  irritat- 
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ing  dispomfort.  Life,  after  all,  has  always  its  double  aspect;  not 
every  one  has  his  hidden  ideals.  Those  who  move  amid  middle- 
class  English  life  will  readily  admit  that  in  many  of  the  uniform 
and  unideal  villas  of  a  London  suburb  there  is  one  member  of  the 
family  (generally  a  girl)  who  has  ambitions  above  her  station,  and 
a  capacity  for  idealism  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  third-rate 
dances  and  mild  flirtations  in  the  lecture-room.  But  for  every 
one  such  imprisoned  spirit,  “  beating  in  the  void  its  luminous 
wings  in  vain/’  there  will  be  a  dozen  plump,  contented  persons,  to 
whom  the  certainty  of  roast  beef  on  Sunday,  and  the  possible 
excitement  of  a  smile  from  the  curate  will  abundantly  satisfy  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end.  And,  if  we  go  a  little  lower  in  the 
scale,  we  know  that  those  kindly  philanthropists  who  establish 
pleasant  and  well-ordered  “  Homes  ”  for  the  children  of  the  East 
End  tell  us  continually  that  the  life  of  the  streets  is  so  fascinating 
and  of  such  rare  enchantment  to  its  own  sons  and  daughters,  that 
most  of  them,  after  trying  the  creature  comforts  of  the  refuge  for 
a  little  while,  yearn  to  go  back  to  the  old  garish  lights,  and  break 
loose  at  last  to  take  up  again  the  precarious,  exciting  odyssey  of 
the  street  arab.  This  side  of  the  question  George  Gissing  could 
not  see,  because,  realist  as  he  was  in  the  practice  of  art,  he  was  at 
heart  an  idealist  of  idealists ;  so  truly  so,  indeed,  that  he  presents 
but  one  more  example  of  that  singular  paradox  of  the  artistic  life, 
which  is  for  ever  setting  the  artist,  conscientiously  and  with  every 
access  of  sincerity,  upon  the  very  opposite  path  to  that  to  which  his 
inclination  would  naturally  seem  to  lead  him.  But  the  paths  join 
at  last.  For  only  one  who  had  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  things 
beyond  their  common  implication  could  draw  them  as  they  are. 
Some  “  wandering  air  of  the  unsaid  ”  must  traverse  even  the  most 
definite  and  actual  of  human  sayings. 

In  that  exquisite  volume  of  travel,  “  By  the  Ionian  Sea,”  we 
seem  to  feel  the  genius  of  its  author  stretching  out  hands  towanls 
the  further  shore,  and  gradually  assuming  that  mantle  of  romance 
with  which  his  latest,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unfinished  work  is 
said  to  be  altogether  clothed.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  George 
Gissing  was  permitted  to  taste  some  of  that  restfulness  and  ease 
for  which  he  had  all  his  life  longed  so  tenderly;  and  the  reflection 
of  this  gentle  sunset-glow  had  begun  to  colour  his  later  work. 
Suppose  the  days  of  comfort  had  been  prolonged,  would  they  have 
turned  his  genius  to  new  uses,  teaching  him  some  of  that  easier 
confidence  which  the  days  of  tribulation  (and  they  were  many) 
had  silenced  in  a  sort  of  dumb  despair?  Who  can  say?  But, 
standing  with  him  by  the  waters  that  he  loved,  we  seem  to  hear 
an  unfamiliar  echo  in  his  voice,  an  echo  that  sounds  like  a  fare¬ 
well  to  the  streets  and  alleys  he  had  traversed  for  so  long. 
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“‘So  hard  a  thing,’  he  saj’s,  ‘to  catch  and  to  retain,  the  mood  corres¬ 
ponding  perfectly  to  an  intellectual  bias — hard,  at  all  events,  for  him  who 
cannot  shape  his  life  as  he  will,  and  whom  circumstance  ever  menaces  with 
dreary  harassment.  Alone  and  quiet,  I  heard  the  washing  of  the  waves; 

I  saw'  the  evening  fall  on  cloud-wreathed  Etna,  the  twinkling  lights  came 
forth  upon  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  and,  as  I  loo>ked  my  last  towards  the 
Ionian  Sea,  I  w  ished  it  were  mine  to  wander  endlessly  amid  the  silence  of  the 
ancient  world,  to-day  and  all  its  sounds  forgotten.’” 

To-day  and  all  its  sounds  forgotten  I  It  is  the  pathos  of  so 
much  of  the  artistic  life  that  these  importunate  sounds  can  never 
be  forgotten,  that  they  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  artist  till  the  very 
melody  of  the  Muses’  Hill  is  drowned  in  the  thundering  echoes  of 
the  Strand.  To-day  and  all  its  sounds  made  up  the  medley  of 
George  Gissing’s  life,  and  roll,  like  a  grumbling  undercurrent, 
beneath  the  surface  of  all  his  work.  The  one  thing  wanting  in 
that  work,  indeed — wanting  not  only  to  its  popularity  but  also  to 
its  artistic  perfection — w'as  just  an  hour’s  respite  from  the  insistent 
voices  of  the  street,  just  a  day’s  holiday,  shall  we  sayi*  among  the 
shepherds  upon  the  Delectable  Mountains.  And  the  final  note  of 
pathos  in  his  story  is  simply  the  suggestion  that  the  hour  of  respite 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  House  Beautiful  itself  was  in  sight,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  rest  that  comes  unsought  wrote  its 
cold,  inevitable  “  Finis  ”  across  his  life  and  work.  The  hour  of 
his  death  seems  almost,  as  it  were,  in  cruel  keeping  with  the  hours 
of  his  life.  The  ambition  was  still  unsatisfied ;  the  last  word  was 
yet  to  say. 


Arthur  Waugh. 
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The  novel  seems  to  liavo  uu(ler}?one  in  France  durino;  our  own 
(lays  a  more  complete  metamorphosis  than  any  other  form  of 
literature.  "VVith  the  freer  scope  granted  to  personality,  a  period 
is  now  opening  when  the  individual  plays  a  larger  part  in  social 
life;  when,  as  a  natiiral  consecpience,  the  reader  is  apt  to  manifest 
more  curiosity  about  the  inner  thoughts  of  an  author  than  about 
his  actual  work,  and  appears  interested  to  an  almost  greater  degree 
in  the  personal  views  maintained  in  play,  poem,  or  romance  than 
in  the  heroes  of  the  emotional  drama  and  their  definite  fate  at  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  curtain's  fall.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Dumas  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  Tliree  Musketeers 
moulder,  forgotten,  in  the  dust  of  provincial  libraries.  The 
public  wants  something  other  than  tales  of  adventure;  and — to 
call  up  a  name  that  had  its  hour  of  renown  -if  Mile,  de  Scudery 
were  to  arise  from  the  grave,  it  would  doubtless  cost  her  some 
trouble  and  expense  to  procure  a  copy  of  “  Le  Grand  Cyrus.” 

The  novel  has  altered  so  much  in  methods  and  aspect,  has 
become  so  fluid,  complex,  and  elusive,  that  one  scarcely  ventures 
tentatively  to  define  it  to-day,  lest  to-morrow  its  own  caprice  trans¬ 
form  it,  like  another  Proteus,  into  some  new  creature.  Let  us  say 
only  that  it  takes  supple  and  airy  shape  from  the  thought  of  each 
writer.  We  see  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  men  of  supe¬ 
rior  talent  and  even  of  genius,  turning  novelist  in  order  to  give 
body  and  soul  to  the  ideas  that  are  in  them,  with  the  purpose  of 
setting  these  ideas  in  active  opposition  to  the  principles  against 
which  they  wage  war,  and  of  interesting  us — under  cover  of  some 
tragedy  of  the  emotions — in  a  strife  where  the  end  they  really  have 
in  view  is  the  triumph  of  their  own  ideal.  So  multifarious  are  the 
facts  and  opinions  to  which  it  gives  shelter  that  the  modern  novel, 
or,  rather,  the  novel  of  yesterday,  has  become,  as  it  were,  the 
journal  of  its  era;  and  in  a  somew'hat  trivial  way,  it  thus 
presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  productions  which  we  in 
Trance  call  Uevues,^  in  which  are  marshalled  side  by  side,  set  to 

(1)  In  England  we  have  nothing  similar  to  the  Parisian  lle.vucs,  unless  the  topical 
skits  in  our  pantomimes  be  so  considered.  They  are  stage-performances  produced 
at  Christmas-time,  and  epitomise  in  more  or  less  burlesque  form  the  events  of  the 
year,  which  are  either  impersonated  by  the  actors,  or  wittily  alluded  to  in  their 
speeches. — Translator's  note. 
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little  tripping  couplets,  political  and  moral,  tlie  most  recent  sensa¬ 
tional  event,  tlie  latest  “  wlieeze,”  the  weighty  personages  of  the 
day,  and  the  fashionable  figures  of  society,  immersed  pell-mell  in 
an  amusing  and  instructive  jumble.  The  purely  descriptive  novel, 
the  psychological  novel,  and  the  drama  based  upon  sentiment 
have  no  chance  of  the  success  that  attends  the  novel  or  play  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  problem.  "Whether  the  problem  be  one  of  philosophy 
in  general,  or  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature,  signifies  little;  it 
will  furnish  a  reply  to  some  definite  question,  and  will  therefore 
satisfy  the  curiosity,  the  soul’s  need  (if  I  may  say  so),  of  a  whole 
class  of  readers. 

Among  the  more  notable  publications  of  the  last  few  months  I 
have  thought  fit  to  select  for  brief  analysis  three  works,  which 
appear  to  me  not  only  the  most  worthy  of  being  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  also  the  most  representative  types  of  the  latter-day 
French  novel  as  I  have  just  portrayed  it.  These  are: — “  Le 
Maitre  de  la  ^ler,”  by  the  Yicomte  E.  Melchior  de  Yogtie;  “  Le 
Plus  Fort,”  by  Claude  Feiwal ;  “La  Peur  de  Yivre,”  by  Henry 
Bordeaux. 

The  latest  production  of  M.  de  Yogtie,  “  Le  Maitre  de  la  Mer,” 
oversteps  the  range  of  the  novel,  however  wide  we  allow  that  to 
be.  Philosophy,  a  complete  philosophy  of  contemporary  history, 
forms  its  underlying  interest,  and  raises  it  to  the  level  of  those 
high  problems  of  the  future  in  which  are  immlved  the  destinies  of  a 
world  and  of  a  race.  Hobinson  and  Tournoel  are  something  more 
than  mere  personages  of  fiction  sighing  after  the  same  woman. 
They  are  symbols;  and  more  than  that,  they  are  the  incarnations 
of  two  different  ages.  The  one,  hailing  from  America,  flings  on 
the  waters  of  the  globe,  to  the  tune  of  millions,  the  network  each 
day  drawn  closer  of  his  argosies,  bearers  of  his  world-wide  ambi¬ 
tions;  himself  riding,  upborne  by  dollars,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
earth.  The  other,  a  I’renchman  of  the  old  stock,  has  become  an 
explorer,  in  order  to  give  an  object  to  his  glowing  patriotism. 
He  dreams  of  restoring  in  Africa  the  dominance  of  his  countiy, 
which  he  feels  to  be  slowly  dying,  for  want  of  energy  to  strengthen 
it  by  expansion.  Bare  of  fortune,  he  has  no  desire  for  riches;  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  disdain  CA-eii  the  power  they  confer,  if  that  power 
is  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  flag.  “  Both  of  them  were  burn¬ 
ing  to  conquer  the  globe,  by  different  means  and  for  different 
ends ;  the  one  by  his  gold,  that  he  might  amass  still  greater  wealth ; 
the  other  by  his  sword,  that  he  might  plant  a  flag  there,  and  revel 
in  the  ancient  dreams  of  grandeur  that  the  emblem  recalled  to  his 
mind.”  From  the  conflict  of  these  two  principles,  which  a  pro¬ 
found  and  brilliant  imagination  has  been  able  to  create  in  man’s 
image,  and  to  make  so  truly  living  that  we  see  them  as  rivals  in 
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love,  the  spriixf'  of  ideas  flows  easily  and  naturally.  All  the  ques¬ 
tions,  all  the  problems,  which  are  to-day  and  which  will  be  to¬ 
morrow,  arise  in  turn  :  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism,  the  ideal  future 
union,  for  humanitarian  ends,  of  all  countries  peopled  by  the 
English  race;  the  colonial  expansion  of  France,  and  her  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  Africa,  conceived  as  the  centre  of  a  new  universe ; 
the  curiously  cosmopolitan  metamorphosis  which  Parisian  society 
is  undergoing  year  by  year;  and  yet  again  the  great  mourning 
Shade  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  trailing  her  already  old-fashioned  weeds 
over  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

Embodying  the  Old  World  and  young  America,  Tournoel  and 
Ilobinson  are  thus  mutually  opposed.  The  contrast  develops  into 
oompetition  in  Africa,  where  the  American’s  dream  is  to  found 
a  vast  empire,  and  to  make  Lake  Tchad  its  commercial  centre. 
This  dream  Tournoel  for  one  moment  thought  he  had  within  his 
grasp.  He  had  been  the  first  to  traverse  with  his  followers  the 
coveted  territory;  he  looks  upon  this  black  country  as  his  future 
property,  as  the  property  of  that  France  whose  oriflamme  he 
aspires  to  plant  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  The  totally  different 
ideals  of  the  two  men  are  expressed  in  clear-cut  and  definite  terms 
in  the  scene  at  the  outset  when  Tournoel  and  Robinson  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  each  other.  The  American  has  at  once  recognised 
the  intelligent  energy  of  the  young  explorer,  and  he  wants  to 
enlist  this  dangerous  adversary  under  his  own  command,  to  convert 
the  possible  rival  into  a  useful  auxiliary.  The  other  refuses,  in 
the  name  of  his  uniform: — “  All  my  strength  in  action  descends 
upon  me  from  the  folds  of  my  flag.”  Robinson  does  not  under¬ 
stand,  or  feigns  not  to  understand,  this  refusal: — “These  frip¬ 
peries,  like  all  plumes  and  trimmings,  have  no  meaning  for  me. 
To  us,  us  Americans,  the  colour  of  the  banner  matters  little.  .  .  .” 
and  the  two  men  separate  without  concluding  the  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance — or,  as  Tournoel  would  say,  of  servitude — into  which  the 
Yankee  had  hoped  to  persuade  the  Frenchman;  the  Old  World 
refuses  to  relinquish  the  spirit  of  its  race,  its  time-worn  preju¬ 
dices,  to  the  torrent  of  new  ideas  that  would  carry  it  away. 

From  this  initial  scene  the  whole  book  seems  to  develop.  At 
Josse,  in  Egypt,  in  various  scenes,  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  the 
antagonism  of  Robinson  and  Tournoel.  The  inherent  opposition 
of  their  natures  betrays  itself  in  the  ideal  of  each,  pursues  its 
course  through  all  their  enterprises,  and  culminates  at  last  in 
the  rivalry  of  love,  when  Romance,  for  an  instant,  resumes  her 
rightful  sway.  Here  “  Le  Maitre  de  la  Her”  is  defeated. 
The  attention  is  absorbed  in  following  the  capricious  growth 
of  this  passion,  blooming  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  ideas,  and 
nourished  in  the  tempest  which  brings  into  conflict  two  intellects 
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of  a  liigli  order.  The  imperious  eounteiiaiiee  of  llobiusoii,  his 
bright  eyes,  “  like  those  of  some  bird  of  prey,  deep-set,  and  as  if 
lying  in  wait,”  beneath  the  porches  of  his  brows,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  bronzed  face  and  more  refined  features  of  Tournoel,  here 
shine  through  the  symbolic  shell,  as  it  were,  while  the  two  men 
move  in  manly  fashion  through  the  scenes  where  their  love  de¬ 
clares  itself.  And,  under  the  guidance  of  the  poet  (who,  in  M. 
de  Yogiie’s  case,  is  ever  ready  to  awake  with  the  philosopher),  we 
float  upon  the  lulled  waters  of  the  lake  at  Josse,  while  Tournoel 
and  Madame  Fianona  chant  for  the  first  time  their  love-duet. 
It  is  a  brief  and  melancholy  hour,  full  of  delicate  charm,  that  we 
spend  with  the  two  lovers  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  motionless 
pool,  which  caress  the  boat  with  their  pale  corollas.  Moving  so 
pi'ofoundly  a  man  of  TournoeTs  character,  these  bursts  of  passion 
shake  olf  the  commonplace  garb  of  the  novel,  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves  with  a  noble  and  antique  grandeur. 

We  must  not,  how^ever,  seek  the  conclusion  of  “  Le  Maitre  de  la 
Mer  ”  in  the  mere  denoument  of  the  love-affair.  M.  de  Yoiriie 

o 

has  drawn  the  portrait  of  Tournoel  with  a  sympathetic  hand;  he 
is  presented  as  chivalrous,  brave  even  to  self-sacrifice,  gifted  with 
an  intelligence  which  has  been  put  to  the  proof  in  the  Soudan. 
He  has  the  virtues  of  a  crusader,  veiled  with  that  resigned 
melancholy  which  evokes  the  image  of  a  Itene  made  young  again. 
Altogether,  a  character  of  much  fascination ;  and  we  endorse  the 
heart’s  choice  of  the  gentle  Madame  Fianona.  But  this  hero 
belongs  to  the  Past.  In  the  fore-front,  commanding  the  Future, 
rises  the  formidable  silhouette  of  Archibald  Robinson,  llis 
individuality  invades  the  mind,  his  mundane  force  completes  its 
subjugation.  We  do  not  see  in  him  the  typical  representative  ot 
a  nation;  rather  is  he  its  ideal,  unrealised  as  yet,  alive  may-be 
to-morrow;  the  marvellous  golden  ideal  of  the  millionaire  of  cen¬ 
turies  to  come.  We  foi'give  him  his  dollars  for  the  use  he  makes 
of  them.  We  know  that  in  his  hands  money  will  be  the  servitor 
of  mind.  We  know  that  his  aim  is  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
an  entire  race.  The  prophetic  words  of  Iliram  Jarvis,  that  in¬ 
spired  prophet  of  imperialism,  have  revealed  to  him  his  true 
path,  and  have  launched  him  on  a  quest  worthy  of  his  energies 
and  of  his  gold.  We  have  not  to  do  with  a  Chicago  butcher 
grow'n  rich  in  the  traffic  of  sausages,  nor  with  a  petroleum-king 
of  California;  here  are  no  unsavoury  odours  of  fat  and  oil.  We 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  such  men  as  these  capable 
of  labouring  for  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Robinson  is,  like 
them,  a  man  of  business ;  agreed.  He  says  it  of  himself,  and  not 
without  pride.  But  what  a  man  of  business !  Almost  master 
of  the  globe,  well-nigh  undisputed  master  of  the  ocean,  “  a 
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miraculous  fislicnuaii  throwing  liis  lino  of  gold  on  the  Infinite  of 
the  Seas.”  Beside  him  the  masoiiline  character,  the  sharply 
accentuated  features  of  Tournoel,  seem  to  shrink  away,  to  wrap 
themselves  in  mist,  to  fade  among  the  far-away  things  of  the 
past.  The  Lord  of  the  Sea  is  conquered  only  in  love.  He  will 
console  himself  for  that  disagreeable  episode  by  extending  his 
conquests;  and  we  think  that  in  so  doing  he  will  soon  forget  his 
rebuff.  “  Joey,  let’s  get  to  work  I  ”  This  is  the  last  word  he 
utters. 

It  is  the  last  word  of  the  book. 

******* 

Whatever  the  faith  to  which  one  owes  allegiance,  one  may 
admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  mysterious  atfinities  with  the 
soul.  The  frequent  observances  imposed  on  her  adepts,  inter¬ 
mingling  with  the  acts  of  every-day  life,  become  an  intimate  paid 
of  existence.  Above  all,  she  addresses  herself  to  the  heart  in  a 
familiar  language,  for  she  speaks  to  it  of  love;  and  wielding 
this  powerful  instrument  for  the  governing  of  souls,  she  thrusts 
down  her  roots  the  deeper  in  proportion  as  she  finds  in  the  capacity 
of  loving  a  fresher  and  more  fertile  soil.  In  short,  she  has  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  heart  that  is  the  most  disposed  to  tenderness. 
“It  is  impossible,”  said  Joubert,  “either  to  speak  against 
Christianity  without  anger,  or  for  it  without  love.”  Her  greatest 
saints,  her  martyrs,  were  lovers;  it  suffices  merely  to  open  at 
a  venture  the  pages  of  the  book  par  excellence  of  Christian 
asceticism,  “  The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  to  be  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  it  preaches  is  that  of  love.  Not  a  mere  sentiment  inert 
and  fruitless,  the  contemplation  of  a  distant  God — which  was  in 
its  time  the  ideal  conception  of  Mme.  Guyon  and  also  of  Fenelon 
—but  a  useful  love,  nourished  by  the  spectacle  of  human  misery, 
offered  to  the  service  of  one’s  neighbour  as  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  educated  by  long  practice  to  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  self. 

These  considerations  may,  perhaps,  render  more  intelligible  to 
foreign  readers  the  mystic,  fervent  soul  depicted  for  us  by  Claude 
Ferval  in  his  new  novel  “  Le  Plus  Fort.”  The  young  Bernard 
owes  his  birth  to  an  adulterous  liaison.  His  mother,  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  exile  whither  her  husband  had  dragged  her,  has  succumbed 
to  conscientious  remorse,  in  the  terror  of  the  world  to  come. 
Educated  in  a  seminary,  he  is  attracted  towards  religion  by  that 
need  of  loving  which  leads  so  many  solitary  souls,  enamoured  of 
tenderness,  to  the  altar-steps.  The  youthful  neophyte  has  an 
atheist  for  his  father,  who,  when  the  boy  announces  his  vocation, 
violently  refuses  his  consent,  and  despatches  his  son  to  Paris, 
trusting  in  the  power  of  the  town  to  disenchant  the  enthusiast. 
But  vulgar  intrigues  disgust  this  sensitive  conscience;  the  same 
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pious  mysticism  which  has  but  just  failed  to  precipitate  the  child 
into  the  arms  of  the  Church  is  imported  by  the  young  man 
into  his  conception  of  love.  And  therefore  debauchery  has  no 
attractions  for  him.  The  instructions  of  his  earliest  teachers 
have  left  a  vivid  imprint  upon  his  easily  excited,  over-impression- 
able  mind,  lie  will  preserve  throughout  his  life  the  terror  of 
death  in  a  state  of  sin,  of  everlasting  damnation.  Until  the  day 
when  fate  directs  towards  his  path  the  steps  of  the  woman  answer¬ 
ing  to  his  mystic  ideal,  religion  keeps  his  senses  in  check,  reigns 
in  his  heart  upon  the  throne  of  Passion.  What  is  the  result  when 
that  hour  strikes?  when  the  flower  of  love  unfolds  in  this  virgin 
soul  ? 

The  place  is  carried  by  storm.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
lleligion  effects  her  retreat  w*ith  a  good  grace  enough,  confiding, 
doubtless,  in  her  future  power  over  a  believer  who  remains  devout. 
After  a  few  scruples  Bernard  abandons  himself  to  his  love  for 
d  ulia.  Here  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  author  has  described 
to  us  the  ascendancy  of  a  religion  all  love  over  this  youthful 
heart,  thirsting  for  affection  and  for  the  ideal.  He  now  shows 
us  this  religion  impotent,  in  face  of  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  by 
natural  instinct,  to  keep  possession  of  this  same  man,  whose  solid 
anchor  and  sovereign  mistress  she  had  been  erstwhile. 

It  is  true  that  the  end  of  the  book  brings  Bernard  back  repentant, 
torn  with  remorse,  to  the  feet  of  the  Church.  But  the  real  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  so  obviously  moral.  It  matters  little  to  us  that  fears 
(of  a  rather  superstitious  sort)  on  account  of  his  son,  or  the 
awakening  of  his  own  conscience,  drive  the  lover  of  yesterday 
into  the  shelter  of  a  monastery,  and  convert  the  sinner  into  a 
Carthusian  friar.  The  problem  is  this :  can  religion  hold  her  own 
against  the  assaults  of  passion  in  a  heart  that  loves  and  is  loved 
in  return?  Will  she  be  its  safeguard  after  having  been  its 
teacher? 

....  Bernard  has  grown  up  in  loneliness  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Church;  then  one  day  love  appears  to  him  in  the  person  of 
Julia,  and  these  are  the  words  that  he  addresses  to  his  beloved :  — 

“  I  am  no  longer  my  own  master.  I  belong  to  an  indomitable  force  which 
drives  me  to  you,  and  allows  nothing  to  remain  of  what  I  once  was.  .  .  • 
It  is  you  that  I  have  sought  in  the  mysteries  of  religious  adoration ;  for  you 
I  become  again  the  ferv’ent  worshipper  of  old.” 

Religion  will  triumph  later;  that  is  a  matter  of  course;  that  is 
fitting.  It  is  the  natural  and  moral  ending  to  the  book.  But  if 
Love  does  succumb  in  the  final  result,  he  certainly  retires  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  .  .  . 

♦  ♦***♦* 

“  La  Peur  de  Yivre  ”  is  also  a  problem  novel.  Its  plot  is  no 
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mere  tissue  of  sentimental  complications.  M.  Bordeaux  has  ably 
contrived  to  weave  it  out  of  the  master-idea  of  the  book.  That 
idea  is  to  oppose  action  to  passivity ;  the  energy  of  a  character  fit 
for  dominating  life,  to  the  selfish  weakness  of  a  race  content  with 
having  received  it,  with  letting  it  drift  along  easily,  and  with 
conforming  to  circumstances ;  to  oppose  the  glory  of  life  resolutely 
accepted  like  a  challenge,  to  the  Fear  of  Life — a  shameful  retreat 
which,  moreover,  resigns  together  with  the  struggle  the  joys  it  may 
bring,  in  the  cowardly  dread  of  wounds  or  painful  emotions.  The 
contrast  between  the  characters  originates  in  these  two  ways  of 
looking  upon  life,  in  this  double  Weltanschauung,  to  use  an  expres¬ 
sive  German  w'ord.  Tw'o  families,  living  on  neighbouring  estates 
near  Chambery,  typify  the  one  and  the  other  mcMle  of  existence. 
The  Guiberts  are  the  courageous  ones  of  life.  Nearly  total  ruin; 
her  husband’s  death,  and  that  of  several  children ;  the  departure 
of  other  children  to  settle  in  the  colonies :  all  these  misfortunes 
have  fallen  upon  the  sixty  years  of  Madame  Guibert.  Sorrow  is 
succeeded  by  humiliation :  the  widow’s  dearest  son.  Captain 
Guibert,  returning  covered  with  glory  from  a  distant  campaign, 
falls  in  love  with  the  fair-haired  Alice  Dulaurens,  and  finds  his 
love  rejected  by  the  young  girl’s  family.  Then  a  fresh  occasion 
of  mourning  ensues :  the  death  of  the  young  hero  in  Africa, 
whither  he  has  fled  to  cure  his  love,  and  where  he  falls  in  battle, 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  forehead.  "VVill  Madame  Guibert  succumb 
at  last?  Overwhelmed  at  first,  and  deprived  of  strength,  she  soon 
uplifts  her  head ;  her  tear-stained  eyes  look  upward,  look  onward, 
beyond  the  present  evil,  towmrds  a  future  that  she  will  never  know, 
when  perhaps  her  race,  her  descendants,  wdll  see  the  dawn  of  a 
joy  that  her  tears  have  purchased.  For  this  Cornelie  is  a  mother 
according  to  the  Gospel.  The  supreme  stroke  will  yet  find  her 
ready,  resigned  to  the  sacrifice,  to  the  renunciation  of  self  for  the 
happiness  of  her  child;  she  herself,  old  and  miserable,  finds 
strength  to  persuade  her  daughter  Paule,  her  last  support,  to 
leave  her,  and  follow  the  husband  of  her  choice  to  Tonkin.  Her 
task  is  now  fulfilled ;  she  “  awaits  death  without  dismay,  as  she  has 
accepted  life  without  shrinking.”  The  grandeur  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  animates  and  pervades  the  whole  book.  Madame  Guibert’s 
children,  Paule  and  Marcel,  are  the  reflection  of  her  noble  mind, 
the  prolongation  of  her  spirit.  Thev,  too,  are  “  the  strong  ones 
of  life.” 

The  Dulaurens  are  its  weak  ones.  Fortune  smiles  on  them; 
they  are  much  sought  after;  they  arouse  envy  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  resemble  them ;  they  have  but  one  dread,  and  it  is  a 
constant  one,  that  of  jeopardising  their  own  tranquillity.  “  Peace 
and  quiet  must  be  ensured  above  all.  That  is  the  secret  of  life.” 
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Such  is  the  favourite  maxim  of  Monsieur  Dulaurens.  They  are 
“  afraid  of  life,”  of  everything  that  constitutes  it,  good  things  and 
bad  :  of  the  former  because  one  must  exert  one’s  self  in  order  to 
win  them ;  of  the  latter  because  they  imply  sufFering.  Thev  dread 
exposing  themselves  in  deeds  or  in  words ;  they  dread  having  too 
many  children ;  they  recoil  even  from  enthusiasm  and  glory, 
which  are  mainsprings  of  life.  They  would  willingly  put  into 
practice  the  ancient  Arab  proverb  :  “  Sitting  is  better  than  stand¬ 
ing,  lying  down  than  sitting,  dying  than  lying  down.”  The  moral 
impotence  of  the  parents  reappears  in  their  daughter,  the  timid 
Alice.  Passively  she  has  yielded  up  her  heart  to  Captain  Guibert; 
but  she  dares  not  really  love  him.  To  do  that  she  would  hare 
to  kindle  within  herself  that  inextinguishable  flame  which  is  love’s 
strength  and  beauty,  bearing  it  ever  onward  towards  luminous 
ends,  over  all  obstacles,  despite  the  will  of  man.  Xot  so.  She  can 
only  weep.  Paule  Guibert,  the  captain’s  sister,  is  well  aware  of 
this,  and  predicts  it  to  her  brother  when  he  opens  his  heart  to  her: 

“If  I  were  to  ask  her  in  marriage?” 

“Her  parents  would  refuse.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  you  have  no  title.” 

“But  if  she  so  wills  it?” 

“She  has  no  will.” 

“And  if  she  loves  me?” 

“She  will  weep.” 

And  Alice  weeps,  as  we  see. 

The  interest  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  this  rapid 
analysis,  and  also  its  defect.  That  defect  is  one  common  to  many 
novels  built  on  this  plan,  artificially  conducted  towards  an  end 
which  is  in  truth  but  the  triumph  of  an  opinion.  The  characters 
are  too  stiff  and  too  absolute — encased  as  in  too  tightly-fitting  a 
collar,  if  I  may  so  express  it — in  the  respective  ideals  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  them  by  the  author,  ruthlessly,  with  no  half-tints,  no 
fleeting  lights  and  shades.  The  Guiberts  are  too  virtuous;  their 
perfections  weary  our  admiration.  And  the  Dulaurens,  on  their 
side,  are  too  detestable ;  their  love  of  peace  and  quiet  borders  on 
the  ridiculous;  their  selfishness  passes  the  bounds  of  cynicism. 
As  for  Alice,  she  makes  me  think  of  those  professional  mourners 
who  in  ancient  times  were  hired  for  the  funerals  of  the  rich,  that 
they  might  honour  the  dead  by  their  lamentations.  She  is 
drowned  in  the  flood  of  her  own  tears.  Shall  I  say  that  this  excess 
in  the  characterisation  of  the  principals  also  manifests  itself  in 
those  subordinate  figures  whose  ephemeral  images  are  projected 
here  and  there  upon  the  pages  of  this  novel?  Take  ^fadame 
Orlandi,  for  instance,  who,  in  her  adoration  of  her  pug,  is  un- 
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warrantably  grotesque  when,  having  invited  herself  to  lunch  at 
the  Dulaurens’,  she  all  hut  quarrels  with  them  because  they  have 
not  ordered  a  pudding  for  Pistache. 

Having  said  this,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  lofty  idea  which 
governs  the  book.  In  an  age  when  the  world  is  expiring  for  lack 
of  energy,  let  us  applaud  this  fervent  apology  for  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  moving  and  working  springs  of  life.  The  author 
rises  at  times  to  a  touching  eloquence.  Thus,  in  the  final  scene, 
when  Madame  Guibort,  herself  overwhelmed  by  grief,  still 
attempts  to  reason  with  and  support  Alice  Dulaurens,  who  has 
come  to  make  moan  over  her  woes :  — 

“You  have  been  afraid  of  life.  Life  is  noit  amusement  or  vainly  mshinfr 
hither  and  thither.  To  live  is  to  feel  one’s  soul,  one’s  whole  sold.  .  .  .  All 
my  life  I  have  loved  life.  God  has  given  me  my  share  of  good.  ...  To 
live  is  to  love  with  one’s  whole  strength,  always,  to  the  very  end,  even  unto 
sacrifice.” 

And  the  same  high  ideal  is  expressed  in  these  words,  placed  else¬ 
where  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  Guiberts  :  “  We  must  have  faith 
in  life.”  They  teach  resignation  without  despair;  they  preach 
acquiescence  in  the  sorrows  of  to-day,  for  the  benefit  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  that  fine  saying  of 
Emerson  :  — 

“'Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Accept  the 
place  Divine  Providence  has  found  for  you.  .  .  .  the  connexion  of  events; 
and  not  pinched  in  a  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolution,  but 
redeemers  and  benefactors,  pious  aspirants  to  be  noble  clay  under  the 
.Mmighty’s  effort,  let  us  advance  and  advance  on  Chaos  and  on  Dark.” 

Seguk. 

London,  December,  1903. 

[Tea  11. slated  by  Helen  Chisholm.] 
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There  lias  grown  up  amongst  us,  ami  is  at  the  present  time 
flourishing  exceedingly,  a  spirit  which  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
spii'it  of  profound  insensibility  and  indifference  to  literature.  It 
is  not  the  note  of  a  class,  it  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  national 
life.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  the  most  real  and  abiding 
glories  of  our  country  are  virtually  non-existent.  To  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  the  very  names  of  all  but  two  or  three,  at 
most,  of  the  supreme  masters  of  our  language — the  two  or  three 
of  world-wide  acceptance  and  honour — are  unknown.  The 
phenomenon  of  so  huge  an  illiteracy,  at  once  too  palpable  to 
escape  us  and  too  familiar  to  surprise,  is  a  remarkable  one. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  masses  in  eveiy  community  are 
forbidden  by  the  inexorable  conditions  of  their  lot  to  attain  what 
the  fortunate  and  leisured  few  would  regard  as  culture.  But 
the  point  I  wish  to  emphasise,  and  to  state  at  the  outset  with 
as  much  precision  as  the  nature  of  the  facts  will  allow,  is  this: 
that,  whereas  there  is  such  a  thing  as  one  may  call  a  normal  and 
inevitable  illiteracy,  entailed  upon  the  majority  everywhere  by 
the  exigencies  of  circumstance,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
further  or  gratuitous  degree  of  popular  insensibility  to  Letters,  a 
degree,  that  is  to  say,  not  thus  rigorously  ordained  by  the  natural 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  that  this  degree  is  exemplified  at  large 
in  the  life  of  the  English  people  at  the  present  time.  Such  is  my 
proposition,  and  my  reasons  for  advancing  it  are,  as  I  conceive, 
practical.  Firstly,  I  hold  that  the  condition  of  things  indicated 
has  a  greater  bearing  upon  the  general  welfare  than  is  commonly 
perceived.  Secondly,  I  hold  that  it  is  acquiesced  in  too  resignedly 
by  those  whose  position  might  enable  them  to  be  the  agents  in 
bringing  about  a  state  of  things  less  barbaric. 

That  this  national  illiteracy  is  really  gratuitous — that  it  is 
amenable  to  the  class  of  influences  which  may  be  summed  up  as 
educational — is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  unevenness  of  its  local 
distribution.  Affecting  so  unequally  the  parts,  it  is  presumptively 
curable  or  mitigable  in  the  whole.  North  of  the  Tweed  its  develop¬ 
ments  are  much  less  acute,  or  less  general,  than  in  England. 
Stevenson’s  remarks,  in  his  own  vivid  manner,  touching  the  differ¬ 
ence  perceptible  as  one  passes  southward  across  the  Border,  are 
well-known  and  not  to  be  disputed.  The  average  Scot,  compared 
with  the  average  Englishman,  has,  in  fact,  a  more  literary  cast 
^Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  John  Lane. 
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of  niiud,  reflected  even  colUxjuially  in  n  less  amorphous  build  of 
sentence,  lie  is  commonly  credited  with  more  of  logical  bent  ;  it 
is  less  generally  recognised  that  he  has  a  larger  surviving  share  of 
the  sense  of  romance.  Then,  too,  the  Scot  has  from  of  old  a 
greater  familiarity  with  his  Bible,  and  quite  apart  from  religion 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  purely  literary  fascination  for  him 
is  potent.  A  range  of  appreciation  that  includes  the  Bible  at  one 
end  and  Burns  at  the  other,  may  be  pronounced  fairly  Catholic; 
and  though  it  is  easy  to  be  jocular  at  the  expense  of  Burns’  socie¬ 
ties,  and  to  ascribe  their  enthusiasm  to  sources  less  truly  poetic 
than  convivial,  the  broad  fact  remains — and  this  is  the  important 
thing — that  the  average  Scotsman  is  capable  of  being  interested 
about  a  poet,  and  the  average  Englishman  is  not.  You  can  dis¬ 
cuss  Burns  with  an  Ayrshire  peasant ;  with  a  Warwickshire  peasant 
you  cannot  discuss  Shakespeare.  But  there  is  small  need  to  labour 
the  point,  that  the  ordinary  Englishman,  whether  from  racial 
temperament  or  less  rooted  causes,  or  from  both,  is  curiously 
inaccessible  to  the  lettered  appeal ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist,  that 
the  defect  is  one  which  takes  from  existence  something  of  its 
charm  and  value. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  some  friends  of  mine,  on  a  walk¬ 
ing  tour  in  Germany,  chanced  one  afternoon  to  take  a  wrong 
turning,  and  were  put  in  the  right  track  by  a  workman,  a  native 
of  the  parts  whither  their  wanderings  had  led  them,  who  came 
some  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  occupation  to  set  them 
on  their  way.  Finding  whence  they  were  come  he  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  our  island’s  affairs,  and  was  especially  eager  for 
details  of  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer !  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  little  incident  when  I  have  looked  at  our  own 
working  population,  so  industrious,  upright,  and  kindly,  in  the 
main,  but,  alas,  so  completely  divorced  from  the  whole  intellectual 
side  of  life.  I  myself,  when  making  a  summer  excursion  into  the 
more  picturesque  parts  of  England,  have  many  times  encountered, 
on  the  top  o|  a  coach  or  at  a  country  inn,  American  visitors  of 
both  sexes,  and  often  manifestly^  of  a  class  neither  wealthy  nor 
habitually  leisured,  who  would  talk,  with  unaffected  curiosity  and 
intelligent  zest,  of  authors  whose  fame  happened  to  be  associated 
with  those  particular  localities,  as  Kingsley  in  Devon,  or  Words¬ 
worth  at  the  Lakes.  I  have  been  glad  to  observe  how  real  and 
living  to  these  pilgrims  are  our  illustrious  men  of  letters,  and  1 
could  not  but  reflect  how  rare  an  experience  it  is  to  meet  in  the 
same  casual  way  an  Englishman  with  those  tastes  and  interests. 
I  was  once  spending  a  day  with  the  late  Grant  Allen—  a  man  whose 
writings  did  not  always  bear  happy  witness  to  his  wide-glancing 
intellectual  powers — at  Dorking,  where  he  then  lived.  It  chanced 
VOL.  LXXV.  x.s  u 
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iluil.  \vc  liad  occasion  io  consult  a  local  guido-lfook  upon  some 
matter  of  fact,  and  in  looking  tliron"h  it  we  observed  that  althoiiffh 
it  "avc  abundant  information  about  the  landed  aristocracy  of  the 
iistrict,  it  did  not  mention  that  George  Meredith  lived  at  Box  Hill. 
I  well  remember  my  host’s  comment  upon  this  omission: — “Yeiy 
English  I — and  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  impossible  in 
France.”  It  was  indeed  very  English;  that  is  to  say,  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  country,  where  in  the  eyes  of  an  immense  majority 
it  is  a  more  important  thing  to  have  title  or  estate,  or  even  the 
precarious  distinction  of  the  letters  M.P.  after  one’s  name,  than 
to  have  imaged  life  in  a  magic  mirror,  or  moulded  the  language 
to  forms  of  inspiring  beauty. 

This  imperfect  regard  in  which  the  author  as  author  is  held, 
and  the  small  degree  of  general  social  consideration  which  literarv 
eminence  carries  with  it  amongst  our  people,  are  matters  into 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  with  the  object  of  throwing 
light  upon  their  causes.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  main  and 
pivotal  point ;  for  though  I  am  sensible  that  the  condition  of 
things  I  have  described  is  of  complex  origin,  not  less  am  I  per¬ 
suaded  that  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  for  it  rests  upon  what, 
to  aflapt  a  famous  phrase,  I  may  call  the  negation  of  literature 
erected  into  a  system,  the  system  being  the  one  whi(  h  has  furnished 
the  title  of  the  present  essay.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that 
the  State  patronage  of  literature,  culminating  under  the  last 
Stuart  Sovereign  of  this  realm,  has  not  formed  a  notable  part 
of  the  policy  of  her  Hanoverian  successors.  Indeed,  its  reversal, 
if  not  exactly  synchronising  with  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  was  at  any  rate  accomplished  during  the  Walpolian  era, 
and  its  coincidence  with  the  supremacy  of  a  minister  as  unlettered 
as  he  was  forcible  is  significant.  During  the  whole  subsequent 
period  down  to  the  present  day,  the  neglect  of  the  claims  of 
literature,  relatively  to  those  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general, 
by  those  whose  prerogatiA^e  it  is  to  dispense  public  honour,  has 
been  intermitted  only  in  cases  so  rare  as  not  to  invalidate  the 
rule;  and  if  this  neglect  has  hardly  been  a  deliberate  policy,  it 
has  at  least  become  a  tacit  tradition.  Its  efiects  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate.  It  has  taught  the  people  to  undervalue  literature  and 
to  hold  in  light  estimation  the  literary  class;  a  class  whose  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  and  historic  instincts,  begetting  a  repugnance 
to  political  charlatanry  and  social  empiricism,  provide  one  of  the 
truest  bulwarks  of  order  and  constitutional  authority.  The  broarl 
facts  are  notorious.  In  the  distribution  of  honorific  rewards  to 
those  who  are  considered  to  have  served  their  country,  literature 
seems  expressly  singled  out  for  a  studied  and  conspicuous  dis- 
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paiagiMiieiit.  l*iuly  lidelily  is  lopaid  by  tlu;  far  from  iiifrequcut 
bestowal  of  titular  rank.  Success  in  trade  is  not  seldom  similarly 
recognised.  The  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music  are  in 
like  manner  liberally  distinguished — the  last-named,  it  may  be 
said  in  passing,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  collective  merits  of 
its  masters  in  this  country;  for  Music  is  an  art  in  which  our 
achievement  is  mediocre,  and  the  long  list  of  composers  and  execu¬ 
tants  knighted  during  the  last  reign,  and  now  mostly  forgotten, 
is  an  instance  of  almost  capricious  partiality  in  the  honouring  of 
a  particular  pursuit  or  profession.  The  Stage  has  in  late  years 
been  judiciously  complimented  in  the  persons  of  three  of  its  most 
admirable  representatives,  and  no  one  grudges  them  their  digni¬ 
ties,  even  if  some  may  think  it  a  little  odd  that  those  who  interpret 
Drama  should  be  exalted  above  those  who  create  it.  Lastly,  with 
a  propriety  which  few  will  question,  patents  of  nobility,  when 
not  reserved  for  statesmen  or  brewers,  are  very  fairly  apportioned 
between  scientific  and  military  genius.  This  is  entirely  as  it 
shoidd  be,  no  honours  being  too  great,  either  for  those  who 
vanquish  their  country’s  enemies  or  for  the  serener  victors  who 
overcome  the  more  ancient  hostility  of  nature.  With  respect  to 
scientific  genius  in  particular,  its  achievements  are  of  the  positive 
and  ponderable  kind  least  exposed  to  divergent  valuations,  and 
the  splendour  of  its  recognition  provokes  least  criticism.  But 
wherefore  this  chronic  elision  of  literature?  And  what  is  the 
explanation  of  the  signal  disparity  between  the  treatment  accorded 
to  literature  and  the  treatment  accorded  to  pictorial  art — to  the 
disadvantage,  of  course,  of  the  former?  Titles  which  in  them¬ 
selves  may  not  be  ideally  appropriate  decorations,  but  are  yet 
prized  by  their  wearers  as  popularly  visible  certificates  of  desert, 
are  conferred  without  stint  upon  eminent  painters,  but  upon 
eminent  authors  hardly  ever.  Ai-e  our  painters  as  a  body  greater 
in  their  peculiar  province  than  our  authors  as  a  body  are  in  theirs  ? 
Ur  is  Painting  an  art  which  on  public  grounds  it  is  more  desirable 
to  foster  and  cherish  ?  If  not,  why  these  invidious  inequalities  of 
recognition?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  art  which  Leighton  repre¬ 
sented  so  gracefully,  and  by  means  of  which  he  won  his  way  to 
a  peerage,  needs,  less  than  almost  any  art,  and  far  less  than 
literature,  the  stimulus  of  official  encouragement;  for  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  painter  brings  immediate  wealth  and  the  ready 
favour  of  society,  things  which  in  this  country  are  not 
ineffective  passports  to  the  general  regard,  besides  being 
in  themselves  no  light  recompense.  It  is  true  that  men  of  lettei's, 
to  their  incorruptible  glory,  are  not  visibly  deterred,  by  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  external  incentives,  from  devotion  to  their 
calling.  But  none  the  less  they  are  fashioned  in  the  main  like 
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other  men,  subject  to  elation  or  depression  from  causes  that 
similarly  affect  their  fellows,  and  with  the  same  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  desire  for  the  things  that  give  an  outward  dignity  to  life. 
Appreciation,  at  the  hands  of  a  select  few,  they  have ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  State  discouragement  of 
literature,  they  are  persons  without  a  visible  position.  They  may 
have  real  fame;  but  in  an  atmosphere  so  unsympathetic  to 
Letters,  the  direct,  vivid,  stimulating  sensation  of  fame,  as  of  a 
thing  pertaining  to  their  daily  fortune  and  lot,  is  hardly  ever 
theirs.  Xo  wonder  if  the  national  irresponsiveness  react 
unfavourably  upon  their  work.  In  that  region  of  literature  more 
especially  which  has  in  all  ages  been  accounted  the  highest,  a  j 
genial  spiritual  climate  is  necessary  to  the  full  fruition  of 
individual  powers.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  a  pursuit,  in 
which  an  eminence  attested  by  all  the  expert  and  competent  has 
often  no  reflection  in  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  should 
continue  to  attract  the  able  and  ambitious. 

Oddly  enough,  the  illiterate  or  anti-literate  spirit,  fed  from 
below  by  bad  education,  and  from  above  by  the  apathy  of 
authority,  derives  further  nourishment  from  the  weak  concessions 
and  surrenders  made  to  it  by  literary  persons  themselves.  I 
allude  especially  to  certain  dwellers  in  that  region— a  very  pleasant 
and  interesting  region  it  is — on  the  debatable  frontiers  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  journalism.  They  have  fallen  into  a  quaint  practice  of 
apologising  for  literature — apologising  for  the  distinctively 
literary  features  of  literature.  We  should  think  it  singular  if  such 
phrases  as  “  merely  artistic  ”  or  “  merely  scientific  ”  were  common 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  write  upon  art  or  science,  but  it  is  a  j 
fact  that  the  hardly  less  curious  phrase,  “  merely  literary,”  has 
become  habitual  with  some  litterateurs.  One  might  gather  from 
the  way  they  use  this  and  kindred  expressions,  that  to  be  literary 
is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  literature.  Instead  of  taking  their 
stand  confidently  on  the  nobility  of  the  great  art  of  writing,  they 
give  it  away  to  every  casual  comer.  They  fall  prone  at  the  feet 
of  the  first  man  who,  witli  some  show  of  raw,  unchastened  force, 
comes  trampling  hob-nailed  on  every  fine  convention  of  the  craft. 
They  foster  the  notion  that  the  only  glory  left  to  authorship  is 
to  prance  and  jibber  on  the  grave  of  its  own  traditions.  There 
is  a  scattered  body  of  thoughtful  readers,  the  true  lovers  of  books, 
living  for  the  most  part  away  from  London,  forming  their  judg-  j 
ment  by  commerce  with  the  best  minds  of  the  past,  and  paying  i 
little  heed  to  ephemeral  critical  catchwords;  and  these  readers 
do  not  shaie  this  strange,  new,  nervous  dread  of  the  literary 
aspects  of  literature  which  so  haunts  the  reviewers.  These  readers 
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still  prefer  a  dignified  style,  a  style  that  has  breeding  and  a 
pedigree ;  they  are  still  content  with  the  great  decorum  of  a  long- 
descended  art ;  they  have  not  yet  wearied  of  the  best.  They  still 
ask  that  literature  should  speak  to  them,  as  was  its  wont,  in  its 
own  tongue  and  in  its  own  tones,  its  tongue  being  other  than  the 
language  of  buying  and  selling,  and  its  tones  being  other  than 
the  accent  of  the  street.  They  appear  to  recognise  that  literature 
is  not  a  transcript  from  life,  but  an  addition  to  life.  In  regard 
to  poetry  especially,  they  have  the  good  sense  to  wave  away  the 
critic  who  would  stand  hinderingly  betwixt  them  and  their  tastes, 

1  the  critic  with  so  little  love  of  the  great  old  writers  that  he  cannot 
bear  a  modern  who  reminds  him  of  them.  It  is  not  these  readers 
who  slight  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  the  muse.  It  is  not  they 
who  applaud  a  paraded  contempt  for  foi-m  and  accomplishment. 
It  is  the  professional  critics  who  do  these  suicidal  things.  They 
abandon  the  entrenchments,  they  let  in  the  barbarian  enemy,  and 
their  capitulation  does  much  to  fortify  that  very  spirit  of  asser¬ 
tive,  invasive,  rampant  illiteracy  which  has  so  little  need  of 
reinforcement. 

To  retuiTi,  however,  to  the  main  matter,  from  which  I  have 
somewhat  digressed,  what  is  the  general  conclusion  to  which  a 
survey  of  the  more  outstanding  facts  here  touched  upon  may 
naturally  lead?  The  conclusion,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is  threefold. 
The  country  is  hugely  illiterate;  the  country  is  not  incurably 
illiterate;  the  country  needs  a  cure  for  its  huge  illiteracy.  Ways 
and  means,  the  machinery  of  amelioration,  are  details  for  the 
social  reformer.  My  own  humble  part  is  to  preach  the  urgency 
of  reform,  and  to  preach  it  in  the  large  interests  of  the  nation. 
We  sometimes  hear  the  claims  of  literature  set  up  in  a  sort  of 
oppugnancy  to  those  of  science,  and  sometimes  one  witnesses  the 
contrary  process.  I  see  no  necessity  for  these  antagonisms,  but 
every  reason  for  mutual  service.  Literature  is,  after  all,  the  most 
usual  gateway  by  which  the  whole  house  of  knowledge  is 
approached.  Ignorance  of  it  is  apt  to  connote  ignorance  of  much 
else,  which  every  citizen  might  profitably  know.  Inditference  to 
it  is  apt  to  connote  indifference  to  most  things  that  are  momentous. 
At  present,  whatever  is  momentous,  seems  as  a  rule  to  have  no 
interest  for  the  people.  The  masses  discuss  nothing.  Events  pass 
over  them  “  like  a  summer  cloud.”  A  generation  fitted  to  advance 
their  country’s  greatness  must  first  be  quickened  to  some  under- 
I  standing  of  what  that  greatness  is  and  whence  it  arose.  Some 
interest  in  her  achievements,  her  traditions,  her  institutions,  must 
first  be  kindled  in  them.  That  is  the  foundation  of  a  serviceable 

1  patriotism.  At  the  present  time,  a  general  blankness  of  vision 
and  deadness  to  important  issues  are  signs  that  promise  little  for 
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the  future.  I  cannot  think  it  a  fact  of  very  cheerful  augury, 
that  in  moments  of  a  thrilling  historic  crisis,  when  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  every  adult  brain  in  the  land  would  be  touched 
to  something  of  solemnity  at  thought  of  the  national  peril,  one 
could  have  seen  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  trooping  in 
its  thousands  to  fleet  the  time  in  rapt  and  excited  contemplation 
of  a  kicking-game.  That  argues  no  depravity,  and  is  better  than 
the  recreations  of  the  Tlavian  amphitheatre,  because  anything  is 
better  than  cruelty ;  but  if  the  one  showed  a  moral  decadence,  the 
other  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  to  betoken  a  considerable 
puerility  of  mind,  and  it  may  be  questioned  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  more  inimical  to  empire.  Athleticism  has  possibly 
served  some  iiseful  ends,  b\it  the  worship  of  muscle  has  gone 
quite  far  enough,  and  it  is  about  time  the  brain  had  its  turn.  If 
foreign  nations  are  anywhere  outpacing  us,  they  are  outpacing  us 
by  dint  of  qualities  which,  in  homely  phrase,  have  less  to  do  with 
the  length  of  a  man’s  legs  than  wuth  the  length  of  his  head.  To 
amplify  the  mental  prospect  of  the  multitude  is  to  vivify  their 
whole  existence,  with  results  favourable  to  effective  citizenship 
and  of  good  omen  for  the  commonwealth.  But  ignorance  of  all 
the  larger  thoughts  of  the  world  will  in  the  end  weaken  the  stroke 
of  the  hammer  and  dull  the  edge  of  the  blade.  I  would  entreat 
those  amongst  us  who  aspire  to  the  name  of  patriot  to  regard  as 
the  supreme  imperial  task  of  our  time  the  raising  of  popular 
intelligence;  the  raising  of  it  to  a  level  at  which  it  may  be  fitted 
to  act  its  part  in  the  difficult  days  which,  perhaps,  are  drawing 
near.  But  I  would  also  warn  them,  that  little  progress  can  be 
expected  in  this  enterprise  so  long  as  its  manifest  and  master 
instrument,  which  is  literature,  continues  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  State  such  contumelious  usage  as  discredits  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 


William  Watsox. 


THE  PliOBLEM  (>E  HIGH  ASIA. 


Tiik  friendship  of  IHissia  has  been  for  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Indian 
border  lands  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  At  least  it  has  brought 
humiliation  and  ruin,  if  not  death,  in  its  train.  The  visit  of 
Vickoviteh  to  Cabul  entailed  years  of  suffering  and  exile  for  the 
able  Amir  Dost  Mahomed;  that  of  Stolietotf  proved  fatal  in  every 
way  to  that  ruler’s  son,  Shere  Ali.  It  was  the  descent  from  the 
Pamirs  of  the  explorer  Grombtchevsky  into  the  valley  of  Ilunza 
that  led  to  the  British  oe(*upation  of  that  khanate,  and  its  brother 
State  of  Xagai'.  And  now  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Badmaieff  and  his 
Itusso-Buriat  lamas,  Dorjieff  and  Zybikoff,  to  establish  Ilussian 
Influence  in  the  Rome  of  Buddhism  have  brought  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  Pope  of  High  Asia  the  thunder  of  a  British  ultimatum 
as  the  precursor,  if  need  there  be,  of  that  of  British  guns. 

As  the  Government  of  India  has  been  somewhat  criticised  for 
taking  extreme  measures  beyond  the  Himalayas,  which,  until 
scientific  exploi  ation  liad  shown  how  easily  and  in  what  a  large 
number  of  places  they  could  bo  crossed,  we  used  to  be  assured 
formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  defending  the  plains  of  India,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  recall  certain  facts  and  incidents  which 
not  only  justify  its  recent  proceedings  but  may  be  held  to  show 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  taken  sooner. 

Let  the  reader  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  Tibet  is  a  next- 
door  neighbour  of  ours  in  India,  and  that  we  sent  our  first 
diplomatic  mission  to  it  as  long  ago  as  17T4,  in  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Gur  relations  with  it,  it  is  true,  have  never  been  close, 
but  either  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  our  loyal  allies,  the 
Goorkhas  of  Nepaul,  who  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British- 
Indian  hegemony,  they  have  been  continuous.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  engrossed  in  his  prayers,  and  that  his 
seclusion  was  not  to  be  broken  upon  by  the  presentation  of  any 
worldly  matters.  By  universal  practice  in  political  as  in  civil 
comity,  a  wide  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  peculiarities  of  neigh¬ 
bours,  so  long  as  they  are  displayed  towards  everybody  alike. 
The  Dalai  Lama  might  continue  to  pray  without  interruption,  but 
when  it  became  clear  that  he  was  taking  up  with  the  new  occupa¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  a  different  line  of  thought  was 
suggested,  and  other  views  Ix'gan  to  prevail.  Hermit  States,  such 
as  Abyssinia  and  Corea  were  the  other  day,  have  become  an 
anachronism,  but  the  toleration  extended  to  the  excluding  system 
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of  the  lamas  of  Lhasa  might  have  continued  a  little  longer  if  it 
had  not  been  discovered  that  the  back  door  of  Tibet  was  bein^ 
used  for  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  illicit  messages.  On  the 
Himalaya  the  guards  of  the  approaches  to  the  holy  city  shook 
their  heads  in  face  of  our  representatives,  brandished  their  spears, 
and  declared  that  there  w’as  no  passage,  while  tsanites  and 
ffouinbas  were  speeding  over  the  northeni  steppes  towards 
Itussia  to  impress  their  woes  and  their  wishes  on  the  none  too 
unwilling  ears  of  M.  Badmaieff’s  Government.  In  acting  thus 
the  Devajong  or  governing  council  of  Lhasa  exceeded  the  license 
allowed  to  even  a  churlish  and  unaccommodating  neighbour.  Its 
own  excuses  for  shutting  the  door  in  the  face  of  intercourse,  com¬ 
mercial  and  diplomatic,  with  India,  were  shown  to  be  hollow  by 
the  disregard  for  them  in  its  attitude  towards  Russia.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Indian  Government  has  found  itself  free  to  revise  its 
procedure,  and  to  mark  its  sense  of  the  unneighbourly  attitude 
of  the  Tibetans  by  taking  the  necessaiy  measures  to  compel  them 
to  show  greater  cordiality  in  the  future. 

If  Tibet  were  merely  a  mountain  State  of  no  special  import¬ 
ance  in  the  part  of  the  globe  to  which  it  belonged  by  its 
geographical  position,  if  it  were,  for  instance,  another  Hunza- 
Nagar,  its  proximity  to  India  would  alone  explain  and  justify 
the  intervention  of  the  Indian  Government,  especially  when  that 
intervention  was  directed  to  the  object  of  preventing  its  becomiuf^ 
the  base  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  only  Government  from 
which  India  has  any  peril  to  apprehend.  But  Tibet  is  a  country 
that  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  is  a  holy  land  which 
is  at  least  spoken  of  with  reverence  by  several  hundred  millions 
of  people.  It  holds  a  religious  secret  that  may  be  an  illusion, 
but  that  is  still  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  widest  spread  creeds 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Titularly  a  dependency  of  China,  its 
priest  rulers  enjoy  complete  independence  in  regulating  their  own 
internal  and  external  affairs.  With  regard  to  internal  affairs,  the 
Chinese  Ambans,  w'ho  represent  the  Peking  Government  at 
Lhasa,  never  sought  to  interfere,  confining  their  action  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  new  Dalai  Lama  after  his  selection  by  the 
Buddhist  curia.  In  external  affairs  their  advice  has  long  been 
neglected  and  counted  for  nothing.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
recalled  that  they  failed  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  passports 
issued  by  the  Tsungli  Yamen  to  the  Macaulay  Mission,  which  had 
in  consequence  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Tibetans  to  meet  Colonel  Younghusband 
last  summer,  as  arranged,  was  due  in  any  way  to  the  advice  of 
the  Chinese  resident  at  Lhasa.  At  the  most,  all  he  would  have 
done  would  have  been  to  let  the  Tibetans  pursue  their  own  policy 
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and  reap  the  consequences.  The  quasi-allegiance  of  Tibet  to 
China  is  a  fact  of  which  no  serious  account  need  be  taken.  It 
(lid  not  avail  to  prevent  the  Tibetans  from  departing  from  their 
engagements  under  the  Gnatong  agreement ;  it  cannot  be  invoked 
either  to  relieve  them  from  the  responsibility  and  consequences 
of  their  actions,  or  to  debar  us  from  forcing  on  them  some  fresh 
convention  adequate  for  our  purpose,  and  of  a  character  that 
they  must  respect. 

The  interest  that  Tibet  offers  to  the  observer  lies  apart  from  its 
connection,  real  or  fictitious,  binding  or  purely  sentimental,  with 
China.  Far  from  the  Tibetans  deriving  any  advantage  from  that 
connection,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  vague  and  unascertainable 
manner  it  is  China  herself  that  has  more  largely  benefited  by  the 
authority  she  has  nominally  exercised  over  their  country.  If  the 
religion  of  China  is  in  the  main  a  philosophy  based  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  teachers,  it  is  also,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of 
Buddhism,  and  in  any  true  awakening  of  the  Far  East  a  revival 
of  Buddhism  must  count  for  much.  But  any  such  movement 
would  have  to  originate  in  Lhasa,  or  if  it  originated  elsewhere,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Tibetan  College  at  Peking,  it  would  infallibly 
turn  to  Lhasa  as  its  true  base  of  power  and  authority,  because  the 
visible  greatness,  and  perhaps  the  mystic  lore  set  forth  in  the 
so-called  “  hidden  books,”  of  Gautama  are  associated  in  the 
minds  of  Chinese  and  Mongols  alike  with  the  shrine  of  Potola. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that  any  such 
Buddhist  revival  is  so  improbable  as  to  be  nothing  more  than 
visionary,  and  it  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been  proved,  that 
the  one  grave  defect  in  British  administration  is  a  want  of 
imagination  among  its  representatives  that  leads  them  to  reject 
any  alternative  that  demands  its  exercise.  But  this  suggestion 
may  not  appear  so  imaginative  and  theoretical  when  the  fact  is 
recorded  that  the  Germans  in  the  province  of  Shantung  have 
gained  over  some  at  least  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  are  employ¬ 
ing  them  as  the  agents  of  a  German  propaganda.  The  idea  which 
I  put  forward  in  1896,  of  using  the  influence  of  the  Bonzes,  and 
especially  of  Duke  Kung  as  the  representative  of  Confucius,  in  the 
task  of  establishing  our  own  position  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  can  no  longer  be  set  aside  as  speculative,  now  that  the 
Germans  are  actively  and  apparently  with  success  carrying  it 
out  in  practice.  But  if  we  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
the  first  to  utilise  one  of  the  most  promising  agencies  for  yoking 
the  Chinese  team  to  the  car  of  Western  civilisation,  we  may  still 
retain  the  conviction  that  no  other  country  can  bring  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  a  successful  conclusion,  save  the  one  that  exercises 
complete  control  over  Tibet.  Assuming  that  we  properly  utilise 
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our  advantages  of  position,  and  prosecute  the  business  we  have 
now  in  hand  to  its  siiccessful  close,  there  is  no  other  vState  that 
can  even  hinder,  much  less  prevent,  our  acquiring  that  control. 
The  protests  and  exclamations  of  llussia  are  those  of  impotent 
and  amusing  rage. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  paper  to  linger  on  the  military  incidents 
in  the  task  before  us.  The  necessary  operations  for  the  advance 
to  Gyantse,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Chumhi  Yalley,  will  have 
been  suceessfully  accomplished  before  these  lines  can  appear  in 
print,  and  at  Gyantse  a  decision  will  be  come  to  as  to  the  necessity 
or  not  of  making  the  further  advance  to  Lhasa,  which  lies  140 
miles  beyond  it.  The  military  operations  present  difficulties  that 
can  be  more  or  less  clearly  gauged  beforehand,  and  that  can  be 
overcome  with  the  necessary  expenditure  and  careful  preparation 
of  the  means  adequate  to  deal  with  them.  As  the  Tibetans  can 
make  no  serious  resistance,  we  must  hope  that  they  will  not 
attempt  any  at  all,  so  that  there  may  Im  no  bloodshed.  But  tlie 
ease  with  which  our  advance  is  accomplished  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  diplomatic  operations  by  means  of  which 
w'e  are  to  secure  the  reward  of  our  efforts,  and  the  concession  of 
tlie  political  and  commercial  terms  the  withholding  of  which  has 
forced  us  to  take  our  present  action.  We  have  to  deal  with  an 
ignorant  and  bigoted  priesthood  in  the  seat  of  power,  and  it  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  history  that  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  so  difficult  to  negotiate  with  or  to  bring  to  reason.  The 
opinion  may,  therefore,  he  hazarded  that  nothing  short  of  an 
advance  to  Lhasa  itself  will  bring  the  Devajong  to  realise  that  it 
must  yield  to  the  requests  of  the  British  Government.  A 
premature  retreat  after  an  illusory  military  success  without 
definite  results  for  which  material  guarantees  have  been  taken 
would  be  worse  than  continued  inaction  would  have  been,  for  it 
would  be  trumpeted  throughout  the  Mongolian  w^orld  as  a  British 
defeat. 

The  practical  question  is.  What  are  the  definite  results  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  resolved  to  secure  as  the  reward  of  the 
effort  it  has  made  in  sending  a  costly  expedition  across  the  Jelapla 
Pass?  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Curzon  would  never  have  sanctioned 
the  forward  movement  unless  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
to  leave  some  tangible  and  visible  achievement  behind  it.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what,  at  least,  some  part  of  this  result  is 
to  be.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  to  commence  with,  that  the  petty 
State  of  Chumhi,  with  its  picturesque  valley  projeeting  from  the 
Tibetan  plateau  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  forming  a  wedge 
between  Sikhim  and  Bhutan,  w'ill  cease  to  be  a  Tibetan  depend¬ 
ency,  and  that  the  liajah  of  Sikhim  will  be  relieved  from  the 
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necessity  of  looking]'  to  Lhasa  for  instructions.  The  acquisition  of 
Chumbi  is  a  first  step  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Mr.  Thomas  Manning,  the 
first  and  indeed  the  only  Englishman  down  to  the  present  day  to 
icside  in  Lhasa,  called  attention  to  its  importance  on  the  score  of 
fertility  and  strategical  position,  because  affoi-ding  the  best  road 
between  India  and  Tibet.  Engineering  science  will  soon  improve 
the  passage  of  the  -Telapla,  or  perhaps  trace  a  preferable  route  for 
the  inevitable  mountain  railway.  Then  there  will  be  no  interrup¬ 
tion  of  communication  between  Sikhim  and  Chumbi. 

The  first  definite  result  of  the  expedition  now  in  progress  will, 
therefore,  be  the  annexation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  but  that  step 
alone  would  fail  to  bring  about  any  real  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Devajong.  The  loss  of  Chumbi  would  tend  rather  to  irritate 
it,  and  to  incline  the  lamas  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  obtain  aid 
from  Russia.  For  one  emissary  they  have  sent  hitherto,  they 
would  send  twenty  in  the  future ;  for  secret  missions  they  would 
substitute  open  embassies.  In  order  to  accomplish  something 
durable  and  decisive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  frighten  the  occupants 
of  the  Grand  Palace  at  Lhasa,  and  to  convince  them  that  their 
fancied  security  is  a  myth.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  an  advance  to  Lhasa  itself  is  not  easy  to  see,  for  unless  very 
clear  evidence  is  fuinished  to  the  contrary,  the  Tibetan  people 
will  continue  to  believe  in  the  ability  of  their  priest-rulers  to 
keep  foreign  intruders  out  of  Lhasa,  which  has  always  been  their 
declared  object.  In  other  words,  the  reputation  of  the  lamas  will 
be  preserved  intact,  and  they  will  promptly  revert  to  the  policy  of 
obstruction  and  exclusion,  which  is,  after  all,  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  their  system  of  privileged  administration.  The 
practical  outcome  of  our  present  undertaking,  if  it  were  left  shorn 
of  its  legitimate  and  attainable  results,  would,  therefore,  be  the 
creation  of  a  succession  of  fresh  difficulties,  that  would  entail 
unceasing  and  irritating  discussions  and  disputes,  culminating  in 
fresh  and  costly  military  expeditions. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  up  the  matter,  the  better  course  from 
every  point  of  view  is  to  settle  it  in  a  manner  that  shall  give  some 
promise  of  endurance.  For  this  purpose  two  objects  have  to  be 
attained.  We  require  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  our  diplomacy, 
so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  bring  pressure  promptly  on 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  council.  Secondly,  we  require  facilities 
for  trade  between  India  and  Tibet.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  right  to  station  a  British  agent  at  Lhasa  seems  indispensable, 
hut,  as  has  been  said,  the  Tibetans  are  not  likely  to  concede  that 
point  unless  terms  are  dictated  to  them  in  Lhasa  itself.  But  it 
might  not  be  necessary  for  this  representative  to  be  an  European, 
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at  least  in  the  first  place,  although  there  happens  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  an  official  with  gi^at  Central 
Asian  experience,  who  would  fill  such  a  post  in  a  perfect  manner, 
Mr.  George  Macartney. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  trade  facilities,  greater  diffi- 
culties  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  side  of  the  Chinese  than  of 
the  Tibetans,  for  an  active  trade  between  India  and  Tibet  must 
seriously  diminish,  and  might  eventually  kill,  that  between  Tibet 
and  China.  There  is  no  disputing  the'  fact  that  Tibet  is  by  its 
position  a  natural  and  profitable  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
tea  gardens  of  Darjeeling  and  Assam.  The  Tibetans  are  great 
tea  drinkers,  greater  even  than  the  Russians.  At  present  their 
supply  of  tea  is  drawn  from  the  Province  of  Szchuen,  via  the  great 
trade  route  of  Batang  and  Tachien-lu.  Here  a  distance  of  at  least 
1,000  miles  separates  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  whereas  the 
distance  from  some  of  the  Indian  tea  gardens  to  inhabited  districts 
of  Tibet  is  not  over  100  miles.  But  if  trade  facilities  are  to 
possess  any  great  value  they  must  not  be  confined  to  the  approach 
from  the  Chumbi  valley.  They  must  apply  equally  to  the  south¬ 
east  frontier  of  Tibet,  where  the  thickly  populated  province  of 
Kham,  with  a  population  considerably  exceeding  half-a-million, 
offers  a  most  profitable  market  for  Indian  products  and  manu¬ 
factures.  But  the  trade  route  to  Kham  does  not  pass  by  Chumbi. 
It  lies  far  to  the  east  of  Lhasa.  Fortunately  it  can  be  reached  by 
quite  the  easiest  route  across  the  Himalayas,  viz.,  that  by  the 
Bramakund  Valley,  north  of  Sudiya,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Assam.  The  hills  round  Rima  are  held  by  a  few  tribes  of  no 
importance,  but  as  a  writer  in  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  has  pointed 
out,  this  route  could  be  opened  out  by  500  military  police,  led  by 
a  few  Englishmen  experienced  in  managing  Looshais.  The 
operation  of  clearing  the  Bramakund  Valley  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  great  cost,  and  with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Devajong  has  signed  a  Convention  opening  Tibet 
to  trade,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  further  delay  in  making  a 
few  wild  hillmen  acquainted  with  some  of  the  elementary  lessons 
of  civilisation. 

There  is  another  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  opening  of 
communications  with  the  Kham  province,  and  it  is  this.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  tap  the  most  populous  part  of  Tibet  we  are 
drawing  nearer  to  the  most  frequented  trade  route  from  and  into 
Western  China.  When  we  see  the  progress  that  France  is  making 
in  the  direction  of  Yunnan,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  chances  of  the  most  promising  scheme  for  establishing  direct 
trade  communication  between  India  and  Szchuen  via  Batang. 
And  this  result  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
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trade  with  the  Tibetan  province  of  Khani.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
jate — the  expedition  to  Tibet,  indeed,  is  the  first  symptom  that 
our  lethargy  is  wearing  off — the  apathy  shown  with  regard  to  the 
assertion  of  our  influence  and  rights  in  China  has  diminished  the 
vigour  of  our  proceedings  along  the  extensive  land  frontier  that 
India  has  in  common  with  that  country.  But  the  time  must  cer¬ 
tainly  come  when  this  attitude  will  have  to  undergo  a  change  in 
both  spheres.  Indian  public  opinion  will  eventually  force  the 
Government  of  India  to  make  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  to 
utilise  and  develop — in  other  words,  to  capture — the  markets 
lying  at  the  doors  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire.  The  indifference 
which  has  led  us  to  resign  the  rights  we  obtained  in  Yunnan  so 
recently  as  1898,  when  we  insisted  that  as  large  a  railway  conces¬ 
sion  should  be  granted  to  us  in  that  province  as  to  the  French, 
and  to  leave  the  ground  clear  for  a  rival  Power  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  ever.  There  must  come  a  time  when  material  questions 
in  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  are  wrapped  up 
will  assert  themselves,  and  the  people  interested  will  clamour  for 
a  settlement  until  the  responsible  Government  has  to  comply  and 
to  find  the  means  of  giving  them  satisfaction.  And  one  of  the 
most  important  and  obtrusive  of  these  questions  is  the  hitherto 
much  neglected  problem  of  land  trade  and  communication  between 
India  and  China.  The  question  of  political  and  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  Tibet,  now  brought  so  prominently  before  the  public 
by  the  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Sanpu,  happens  to  dovetail 
into  and  to  form  part  of  that  great  Anglo-Chinese  problem  of  the 
near  future. 

Our  little  difference  with  Tibet,  therefore,  forms  part  of  a  much 
larger  question  in  which  other  factors  than  even  the  steady  and 
persistent  advance  of  Russia  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  That 
question  may  be  comprehensively  described  as  the  problem  of 
High  Asia,  which  includes  within  its  area  Eastern  Turkestan  or 
Kashgaria,  the  western  province  of  Mongolia,  which  might  be 
more  correctly  described  under  the  old  name  of  the  Khalkas 
country,  and  Tibet.  With  some  parts  of  that  problem  it  is  never 
likely  that  we  shall  have  any  direct  concern.  For  instance,  no 
British  or  Indian  Government  would  ever  make  the  seizure  of 
either  Kuldja  or  Kashgaria  by  Russia  a  casns  belli.  Urga  and  the 
Khalkas  region  are  also  beyond  our  range.  But  if  the  occupation 
of  those  places  would  not  bring  British  forces  into  the  field  they 
would  certainly  oblige  British  policy  to  take  some  steps  to  provide 
against  their  consequences,  and,  indeed,  our  present  action  in 
Tibet  is  mainly  caused  by  a  prudent  anticipation  of  what  those 
consequences  would  be  in  that  country,  and  by  the  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  for  once  to  nip  the  danger  in  the  bud. 
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To  those  who  may  ohjeet  tliat  the  occupation  of  the  Central 
Asian  dependencies  of  China  by  Kussia  would  not  biinf»  that 
Power  nearer  in  reality  to  Tibet  because  it  is  guarded  on  all  sides 
by  deserts  and  difficult  routes  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  by 
stating  a  historical  fact.  Not  two  hundred  years  ago  an  Eleuth 
army  from  Hi  traversed  them  and  sacked  Lhasa.  What  a  bar¬ 
baric  horde  accomplished  cannot  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  well- 
equipped  Russian  force  either  as  a  fact  or  as  a  plausible-looking 
argument.  If  Tibet,  then,  is  not  outside  the  reach  of  a  Russian 
expedition,  it  follows  that  the  sooner  we  remove  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  might  seem  to  encourage  and  invite  it  the  more  surely 
must  our  interests  be  maintained,  and  the  less  risk  must  there  be 
of  any  misconception  about  our  intentions. 

The  lamentations  of  Prince  Ukhtomsky  in  the  Sviet  because 
Russia  did  not  know  how  to  utilise  sooner  the  services  of  her 
Mongol  lamas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  key  of  the  Tibetan 
door  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  for  they  show  exactly  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Government  of  Russia  in  patronising  M. 
Radmaietf  and  his  w'ell-trained  lamas,  Dorjietf  and  Zybikott,  and 
also  what  it  will  attempt  in  the  future  if  the  Indian  Government 
neglects  its  present  opportunity  of  convincing  the  Tibetan 
authorities  that  the  time  for  all  prevarication  and  duplicity  has 
passed.  They  show,  too,  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  here  as  to  the 
rule  which  the  Dalai  Lama  might  play  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
there  is  none  in  Russia.  Baffled  at  Lhasa,  the  Russians  are  even 
now  anticipating  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  on  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  at  some  future  time  of  a  Dalai  Lama  of  their  own,  so  that 
the  world  may  yet  see  a  rivalry  of  “  Grand  Ocean  Lamas,”  similar 
to  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the  Popes  of  Avignon  and 
Rome. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  that  our  expedition  into 
Tibet  may,  by  skilful  and  firm  diplomacy,  result  in  the  elimination 
of  one  anxiety  from  the  numerous  cares  of  an  Indian  Viceroy.  It 
may  also  increase  the  external  trade  of  the  Indian  nation.  Into 
its  further  and  more  remote  consequences  there  is  no  present  need 
to  inquire.  As  the  Tibetans  are  an  unwarlike  people,  possessing 
no  military  equipment  or  science,  our  forces  can  advance  even  to 
Lhasa  without  any  hard  obligation  to  bear  heavily  on  the  people. 
A  display  of  force  will  probably  suffice  to  gain  all  our  ends,  and 
we  can  hold  out  the  olive  branch  rather  than  the  sword  to  the 
alarmed  occupant  of  the  Palace  of  Potola. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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Tiikre  was  a  fjreat  contention  tlie  other  day  fought  out  in  a  law 
court  between  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
for  the  custody  of  certain  treasure  trove,  gold  vessels  and  orna¬ 
ments  disinterred  on  an  Irish  beach.  The  treasures  went  back,  as 
was  only  right,  to  Ireland,  where  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  such  things, 
for  the  soil  has  been  dug  over  in  search  for  the  material  relics  of 
ancient  art.  A^et  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  treasures  of  far 
greater  worth  and  interest,  harder  to  sell,  it  is  true,  but  easier  to 
come  by — the  old  songs  and  stories  which  linger  in  oral  tradition 
or  in  old  manuscripts  handed  down  from  peasant  to  peasant.  Only 
within  the  last  few'  years  did  the  Irish  suddenly  awake  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  authentic  symbols,  or,  rather,  the  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  national  existence  so  dear  to  them,  were  slipping 
out  of  their  hands.  So  far  had  the  heritage  perished,  so  ill  had  the 
tradition  been  maintained,  that  when  they  turned  to  revive  their 
expiring  language  and  literature,  the  first  question  asked  was, 
“What  is  it  you  would  revive?  Was  there  ever  a  literature  in 
Irish  or  merely  a  collection  of  ridiculous  rhodomontade  ?  Is  there 
a  language,  or  does  there  survive  merely  a  debased  jargon,  employed 
by  ignorant  peasants  among  themselves,  and  chiefly  useful,  like  a 
thieves’  lingo,  to  baffle  the  police?  ” 

These  were  the  questions  put,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Irish 
nationalists  could  give  an  answer  according  to  knowledge. 

Now,  matters  are  changed.  The  books  that  were  available  in 
print  have  been  read;  the  work  of  poets  extant  only  in  manuscript 
has  been  printed  and  widely  circulated;  the  language  is  studied 
with  zeal,  and  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  wherever  Irishmen  are 
gathered.  Yet  nothing'  has  so  strongly  moved  me  to  believe  that 
we  cherish  the  living  rather  than  pay  funeral  honours  to  the  dead, 
as  certain  hours  spent  w'ith  a  peasant  who  could  neither  w’rite 
nor  read. 

The  life  of  a  song — poets  have  said  it  again  and  again  in  immor¬ 
tal  verse — is  of  all  lives  the  most  enduring.  Kingdoms  pass, 
buildings  crumble,  but  the  work  which  a  man  has  fashioned  “  out 
of  a  mouthful  of  air  ”  defies  the  centuries ;  it  keeps  its  shape  and  its 
quivering  substance.  Strongest  of  all  such  lives  are  perhaps  those 
where  “  the  mouthful  of  air  ”  is  left  by  the  singer  mere  air,  and 
no  more,  unfixed  on  paper  or  parchment ;  when  the  song  goes  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  altering  its  contours  it  may  be,  but  unchanged  in 
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essence,  thougli  coloured  by  its  immediate  surroundings  as  a  flower 
fits  itself  to  each  soil.  Such  was  the  song  that  I  had  the  chance 
to  write  down,  from  lips  to  which  it  came  through  who  knows  how 
many  generations. 

The  story  w^hich  it  tells  is  among  the  finest  in  that  great  repertory 
of  legend  which,  since  Ireland  began  to  take  count  of  her  own 
possessions,  has  become  familiar  to  the  world.  It  is  the  theme  of 
a  play  in  the  last  book  published  by  the  chief  of  modern  Irish 
poets,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  But  since  he  tells  the  story  in  a  way  of 
his  own,  and  since  it  is  none  too  well  known  even  in  those  parts 
of  Ireland  where  its  hero's  name  is  a  proverb  {Comh  Ididir  le 
Cuchulain,  Strong  as  Cuchulain),  it  may  be  well  to  set  out  the 
legend  here. 

Cuchulain,  the  Achilles  of  Irish  epic,  was  famous  from  the  day 
in  boyhood  when  he  got  his  name  by  killing,  bare-handed,  the 
smith’s  fierce  watchdog  that  would  have  torn  him.  The  ransom 
for  the  killing  was  laid  on  by  the  boy  himself,  and  it  was  that  he 
should  watch  Culann’s  house  for  a  year  and  a  day  till  a  pup  should 
be  grown  to  take  the  place  of  the  slain  dog.  So  he  came  to  be  called 
Cu  Chulain,  Culann’s  Hound,  and  by  that  name  he  was  known 
when,  as  a  young  champion,  he  set  out  for  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
the  warrior-witch  Sgathach  (from  whom  the  island  is  called) 
taught  the  crowning  feats  of  arms  to  all  young  heroes  who  could 
pass  through  the  ordeals  she  laid  upon  them. 

There  was  no  trial  that  Cuchulain  could  not  support,  and  the 
fame  of  him  drew*  on  a  combat  with  another  Amazonian  warrior, 
Aoife,  who,  in  the  story  that  I  heard,  was  Sgathach’s  daughter, 
though  Lady  Gregory  in  her  fine  book  “  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne  ” 
gives  another  version.  But,  at  any  rate,  Cuchulain  defeated  Aoife, 
and  she  gave  love  to  her  conqueror — whose  passion  for  the  fierce 
queen  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  Ireland.  When 
he  made  ready  to  go,  the  woman  warrior  told  him  that  a  child  was 
to  be  born  of  their  embraces,  and  she  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  it.  “  If  it  be  a  girl,  keep  it,”  said  Cuchulain,  “  but  if  a  boy, 
wait  fill  his  thumb  can  fill  this  ring  ” — and  he  gave  her  the  circlet 
— “  then  send  him  to  me.”  So  he  departed,  leaving  w’rath  behind 
him. 

The  child  born  was  a  son,  and  Aoife  reared  him  and  taught  him 
all  feats  of  arms  that  could  be  taught  to  a  mortal,  except  one  only, 
and  of  that  feat  only  Cuchulain  was  master :  “  the  way,”  said  James 
Kelly,  prefacing  his  ballad  with  such  an  explanation  as  I  am  now 
giving,  “  there  would  be  none  could  kill  him  but  his  own  father. 
And  when  the  boy  had  learnt  all  and  was  the  perfect  w'arrior, 
Aoife  sent  him  out  to  Ireland  under  a  pledge  to  refuse  his  name  to 
any  that  should  ask  it,  well  knowing  how  the  wardens  of  the  coast 
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woulil  stop  him'  on  the  shore.  It  fell  out  as  she  purposed.  The 
young  Connlaoch  defeated  champion  after  champion  till  Cuchu- 
lain  himself  went  down,  and  was  recognised  by  his  son.  But  the 
pledge  tied  Connlaoch’s  tongue,  and  only  when  he  lay  dying,  slain 
by  the  magic  throw  which  Aoife  had  withheld  from  his  know¬ 
ledge,  could  he  reveal  himself  to  his  father,  the  great  and  childless 
hero,  whose  lament  for  his  lost  son  is  written  in  the  song  that  I 
set  out  to  secure,  on  a  day  of  sun  and  rain,  last  summer,  when  great 
soft  clouds  drove  full  sail  through  the  moist  atmosphere,  their 
shadows  sweeping  over  brown  moor  and  green  valley,  while  far 
away  towards  the  sea,  mountain  peaks  rose  purple  and  amethystine 
in  the  distance. 

Twice  before  this  I  had  been  in  the  little  cottage  on  Cark  Moun¬ 
tain;  once,  a  year  earlier,  when  the  chance  rumour  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  cabin  of  a  man  with  countless  songs  and  stories  sent 
me  off  to  investigate ;  and  once,  this  same  year,  when  I  had  come 
back  with  a  slightly  better  knowledge  of  Gaelic  and  had  taken  down 
a  few  verses  of  the  poem.  These,  sent  to  an  Irish  scholar,  had 
sufficed  to  identify  the  ballad  with  one  printed  in  Miss  Brooke’s 
“  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,”  a  characteristic  production  of  the  latter 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Macpherson,  with  his  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  and  Bishop  Percy,  with  his  gathering 
of  old  English  ballads,  had  set  a  fashion  soon  to  culminate  in 
Scott’s  great  achievement. 

They  proved,  however,  not  identity  only  but  difference ;  and  the 
ballad  as  I  have  it  in  full  with  its  nineteen  quatrains,  is  even  less 
like  the  longer  version  given  by  O’Halloran  to  Miss  Brooke,  than 
the  opening  stanzas  suggested.  In  them  the  variations  were 
mainly  textual,  and  when  I  read  out  O’Halloran’s  version  to  James 
Kelly,  his  son,  a  keen  listener,  declared  a  preference  for  the  printed 
text.  But  the  old  man  was  of  another  mind.  “  It’s  the  same 
song,”  he  said,  “  sure  enough,  but  there’s  things  changed  in  it, 
and  I  know  rightly  about  them.  Some  one  was  giving  it  the  way  it 
would  be  easier  to  understand,  leaving  out  the  old  hard  words. 
And  I  did  that  myself  once  or  twice  the  last  day  you  were  here,  and 
I  was  vexed  after,  when  I  would  be  thinking  about  it.  And  this 
day  you  will  be  to  take  down  what  I  say,  let  you  understand  it  or 
not;  just  word  for  word,  the  right  way  it  should  be  spoken.” 

There  you  have  in  a  glimpse  the  custodian  of  legend.  The  man 
was  illiterate,  technically,  but  he  knew  by  instinct,  as  his  ancestors 
had  known  before  him,  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  life  of  a 
song ;  he  recognised  that  it  was  a  scripture  which  he  had  no  right 
to  mutilate  or  alter.  He  had  to  the  full  that  respect  for  a  work  of 
literature  which  is  the  best  ind'cation  of  a  scholar,  and  for  him 
at  least  the  line  was  unbroken  from  the  Ireland  of  heroes  and 
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minstrels  to  the  hour  when  he  chanted  over  the  poem  that  some 
bard  in  the  remote  ages  had  fashioned. 

Little  wonder,  too,  for  his  own  way  of  life  was  close  to  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Below  in  the  valley,  where  the  Swilly  River 
debouches  into  its  sea  lough,  was  a  prosperous  little  town  with 
banks  and  railway ;  but  to  reach  the  bleak  brown  moor  where  James 
Kelly’s  house  stood,  you  must  climb  by  one  of  two  roads,  each  so 
rough  and  steep  that  a  bicycle  cannot  be  ridden  down  them.  Here, 
in  a  little  screen  of  scrub  alders,  stands  the  cottage,  where  three 
generations  of  the  family  live  together.  His  own  home  consisted 
simply  of  two  rooms  with  no  upper  story,  but  it  was  trim  and 
comfortable,  the  dresser  well  filled,  and  the  big  pot  over  the  turf 
fire  gave  out  a  prosperous  steam.  The  son,  a  grown  man,  waited 
from  his  turf -cutting  to  help  in  our  discussion ;  the  wife  was  abroad 
that  day,  and  one  daughter  was  just  starting  for  market  with  a  web 
of  homespun  cloth  which  they  had  dressed  in  the  household.  The 
spinning  wheel  stood  in  the  comer ;  but  another  girl  was  busy  near 
the  fire  with  more  modern  work,  hemming  shirts  with  a  machine 
for  a  Derry  factory,  and  the  bleached  linen  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  house  which  had  not  taken  on  the  brown  tints  of  peat  smoke. 

James  Kelly  himself,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  declaiming  at  me,  was 
all  browns  and  greys,  like  the  country  outside  his  door ;  and  his 
eyes  were  like  brown  streams  running  through  that  peaty  moun¬ 
tain,  with  their  movement  and  sparkle,  and  their  dark  depths.  At 
other  times  easy,  like  that  of  all  Irish  peasants,  his  manner  changed 
and  grew  rough  and  imperious  when  the  business  began.  I  must 
not  interrupt  with  questions.  I  must  write  down,  syllable  for 
syllable,  that  the  song  might  be  got  “  the  right  way.”  It  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  carry  out  these  directions,  for  the  poem  was 
written  in  an  Irish  not  spoken  to-day,  as  unlike  as  the  Chaucerian 
English  is  to  our  common  speech ;  and  even  to  write  down  modern 
Irish  by  ear  I  was  poorly  qualified.  Things  were  made  harder,  too, 
by  the  manner  of  recitation,  as  traditional  as  the  words.  He 
chanted,  with  a  continuous  vocalisation,  and  while  he  chanted, 
elbow  and  knee  worked  like  a  fiddler’s  or  piper’s  marking  the  time. 
However,  with  persistence,  I  got  the  thing  down,  letting  him  first 
say  a  verse  fully  through,  then  writing  line  by  line,  or  as  near  as  I 
could ;  then  going  back  and  asking  questions  in  detail :  the  son 
coming  to  my  rescue,  when  the  old  man  lost  patience  (as  he  did 
once  in  every  ten  minutes)  and  interposing  usefully  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions. 

For  there  were  endless  discussions  as  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  the  old  man’s 
endeavour  to  give  in  English  not  merely  a  bare  rendering,  but  tbe 
colour  of  every  phrase.  It  made  me  realise  as  nothing  else  could 
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iiave  clone,  how  fine  was  his  feeling  for  the  shade  of  a  word,  and 
I  cannot  describe  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  poor  equivalents  he 
could  find.  He  was  happy  enough  when  the  debate  drifted  into  an 
exposition — always  addressed  to  his  son — of  the  uses  of  some  rare 
word  in  the  Irish,  the  manner  of  exposition  being  by  citation  of 
passages  from  other  songs,  or  phrases  that  might  occur  in  talk,  I 
have  listened  to  many  a  professor  doing  the  same  thing  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  to  none  who  had  a  finer  instinct  for  the  business. 
Kelly’s  vexation  came  when  he  had  to  “  put  English  on  ”  a  word 
for  me,  and  the  obvious  equivalent  was  not  the  right  one.  Some¬ 
times  I  could  help ;  sometimes  he  arrived  by  himself  at  what  satis¬ 
fied  him,  though  once  at  least  it  was  droll  enough.  We  were  at  the 
lines  where  Connlaoch,  dying,  says  to  his  father :  “  If  I  could  give 
my  secret  to  any  under  the  sun,  it  is  to  your  bright  body  I  would 
tell  it.”  The  trouble  was  about  the  phrase  “  bright  body,”  for  the 
word  “  cneas  ”  means  literally  “  skin,”  but  is  used  (just  like 
in  Homer)  to  signify  “  person.”  What  James  wanted  to  convey  to 
me  was  that  the  word  was  not  the  common  one  for  “  body,”  and  at 
last  he  smote  his  thigh.  “  Carkidge,”  he  cried,  “  it’s  carkidge 
(carcase),  ‘  It  is  to  your  clear  carkidge  I  would  tell  it.’  ”  A  man 
with  less  instinct  for  literature  would  have  said  “  body  ”  at  once, 
and  never  trouble  more;  but  James  knew  at  once  too  much  and 
too  little,  and  I  give  the  instance  to  show  how  an  Irishman  un¬ 
lettered  in  English  may  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
letters  through  a  literature  of  his  own. 

There  were,  however,  several  passages  where  I  could  get  no  clear 
account  of  the  meaning,  and  in  some  I  have  since  found  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  text  which  O’Halloran  provided  for  Miss  Brooke 
that  Kelly  had  got  the  words  twisted.  For  instance,  the  first 
stanza  opens  simply :  — 

“  There  came  to  us  a  stout  champion. 

The  hearty  champion  Connlaoch.” 

But  of  the  next  two  lines  I  could  get  no  clearer  rendering  than 
that  “  he  just  came  in  full  through  these  people  for  diversion  and 
for  fun  to  himself.”  Then  the  ballad  continues  at  once — for  its 
method  is  terse  and  its  transitions  abrupt  throughout — to  give  us 
the  words  of  the  men  who  meet  Connlaoch  on  his  landing  :  — 

“  Where  have  you  been,  O  tender  gallant, 

Riding  like  a  noble’s  son? 

Methinks  by  the  way  of  your  coming, 

You  are  wandering  or  astray,” 
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And  Connlaoch  answers  the  taunt  and  the  challenge  implied :  — 

“My  coming  is  over  seas  from  the  land 
Of  the  High  King  of  the  World, 

To  prove  my  merry  prowess 
Athwart  the  high  chiefs  of  Erin.” 

(It  seemed  to  me  characteristic  that  the  stock  epithet  of  valour 
should  be  “merry  ”  or  “  laughing.”)  The  ballad  added  no  reply 
(though  in  Miss  Brooke’s  version  at  this  point  there  is  a  dialogue 
of  warnings),  but  went  on  to  tell  in  the  shortest  possible  words  how 
Conall  Ceamach  (“the  Victorious)  rode  out  from  Emain  Macha 
and  met  the  challenger :  — 

“Out  started  Conall,  not  weak  of  hand, 

To  get  news  of  the  noble’s  son. 

Bitter  and  hard  was  the  way  of  it ; 

Conall  was  tied  by  Connlaoch.” 

“  ‘  Bring  word  from  us  to  Hound’s  head,’ 

Said  the  King  in  fierce  sullen  tones, 

To  Dundalk  sunny  and  bright, 

To  the  Hound,  Dog’s  jaw.” 

Then  Cuchulain  (thus  described  by  versions  of  the  nickname 
won  when  he  broke  the  jaws  of  Culann’s  hound)  made  answer:  — 

“Hard  for  us  is  hearing  of  the  captivity 
Of  the  man  whose  plight  is  told; 

And  hard  it  is  to  try  the  venom  of  blades 
With  the  warrior  that  bound  Conall.” 

But  the  messenger  pleads :  — 

“Do  not  think  but  to  go  to  the  rescue 
Of  the  destroying  keen  dangerous  warrior, 

Of  the  hand  that  had  no  fear  for  any. 

To  loose  him,  and  he  fettered.” 

Then  (as  Miss  Brooke  in  the  majestic  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century  puts  it):  — 

“  Then  with  firm  step  and  dauntless  air, 

Cucullin  went  and  thus  the  foe  addrest, 

Let  me,  0  valiant  knight  (he  cried). 

Thy  courtesy  request. 

To  me  thy  purpose  and  thy  name  confide.” 

And  so  on  through  a  sonorous  description  of  dialogue  and  fight 
till:  — 

“  At  length  Cucullin’s  kindling  soul  arose. 

Indignant  shame  recruited  fury  lends ; 

With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  he  throws. 

And  low  on  earth  the  dying  youth  extends.” 
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Or,  as  I  translate  almost  literally  from  James  Kelly’s  version, 
rhich  is  considerably  briefer  than  the  text  which  Miss  Brooke  has 
so  volubly  expanded  :  — 

“  Out  set  the  Hound  of  the  keen,  smooth  blade 
To  see  the  work  that  Conall  made, 

Till  he  pierced  with  a  bitter  blow. 

That  hero  youth  his  hardy  foe.” 

That  is  all  we  are  told  of  the  fighting ;  the  ballad  passes  straight 
to  a  terse  dramatic  dialogue,  which  Cuchulain  opens :  — 

“  Champion,  tell  your  story. 

For  I  see  your  wounds  are  heavy  : 

’Twill  be  short  ere  they  raise  your  cairn, 

So  hide  your  testament  no  longer.” 

“That’s  what  he  said  to  the  son,”  said  James  Kelly,  finishing 
the  verse,  and  beginning  afresh, 

“  Let  me  fall  on  my  face, 

For  inethinks  ’tis  you  are  my  father. 

And  for  fear  lest  men  of  Eire  should  see 
Me  retreating  from  your  fierce  grapple.” 

“Then,”  said  James,  “the  son  spoke  for  to  tell  him  the  reason 
he  couldn’t  spake  at  the  first”:  — 

“  I  took  pledges  to  my  mother 
Not  to  give  my  story  to  any  single  man. 

If  I  would  give  it  to  any  under  the  sun, 

It  is  to  your  bright  body  I  would  tell  it.” 

(“  Complimenting  him,  like,”  said  Janies.)  Then  he  recited  the 
stanza  which  tells  by  implication  how  in  the  long  duel  Cuchulain 
was  at  last  driven  to  use  the  irresistible  stroke  of  Sgathach’s 
teaching :  — 

“  I  lay  my  curse  on  my  mother, 

That  she  put  me  under  pledge ; 

But  if  it  were  not  for  the  feat  of  magic 
I  had  not  been  got  for  nothing.” 

(It  is  a  fine  phrase  surely,  “  You  had  paid  dear  in  blood  before 
you  mastered  me.”) 

Cuchulain  answers  groaning,  with  a  wail  for  the  lineage  that 
is  cut  off : 

“  I  lay  my  curse  on  your  mother, 

For  she  destroyed  a  multitude  of  young  ones; 

And  because  the  treachery  that  was  in  her 
Left  your  smooth  flesh  reddened.” 
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Then  comes,  with  the  boy’s  dying  word,  the  revelation  of  the 
most  tragic  moment  in  the  fight. 

“  Cuchulain,  beloved  father, 

Is  it  not  a  wonder  you  did  not  know  me 

When  I  cast  my  spear  crooked  and  feebly 

Against  your  bush  of  blades.” 

Where  will  you  find  a  finer  stroke  of  invention?  The  boy, 
tongue-tied  by  his  pledge,  knows  his  father  and  feels  his  defence 
failing  against  the  terrible  onset;  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  he 
the  victor,  hut  he  thinks  of  a  way  within  the  honour  of  his  bond 
which  may  awaken  knowledge  of  him;  and  he  casts  his  javelin 
with  a  clumsiness  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  champion  “  that  tied 
Conall.”  It  is  useless,  the  battle  madness  is  in  Cuchulain,  he 
thinks  only  of  conquest,  an  end  to  the  supple,  quick  parrying,  and 
he  throws  the  gaehulg,  a  spear  of  dragon’s  hones  bristling  with 
points  (his  “  bush  of  blades  ”),  with  the  magic  cast  that  there  is 
no  meeting.  And  now  there  is  nothing  left  to  him  but  the 
lamentation, 

“  Och,  och  !  Great  is  my  madness ! 

I  lifting  here  my  young  lad  I 
My  son’s  head  in  my  one  hand. 

His  arms  and  his  raiment  on  the  other. 

“  I,  the  father  that  slew  his  son. 

May  I  never  throw  spear  nor  noble  javelin ; 

The  hand  that  slew  its  son. 

May  it  win  torture  and  sharp  wounding. 

“  The  grief  for  my  son  I  put  from  me  never. 

Till  the  flagstones  of  my  side  crumble, 

It  is  in  me,  and  through  my  heart, 

Like  a  sharp  blaze  in  the  hoary  hill  grasses. 

“If  I  and  my  heart’s  Connlaoch 
Were  playing  our  kingly  feats  together. 

We  could  range  from  wave  to  shore 
Over  the  five  provinces  of  Erin.” 

The  penultimate  stanza,  with  its  magnificent  closing  image  and 
its  truly  .^schylean  hyperbole,  is  not  even  suggested  in  Miss 
Brooke’s  version.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  thing  in  the  poem ;  hut 
I  hardly  know  any  ballad  finer  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  narrative; 
and  the  resonant  verse,  strongly  rhymed  (in  the  Gaelic  assonances), 
and  copiously  stressed  with  alliteration,  bear  out  the  theme. 

These,  I  trust,  are  critical  opinions.  But  if  the  collector  would 
have  a  special  weakness  for  a  vase  which  his  own  spade  had  un¬ 
earthed,  I  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  poem,  which  I  got 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  from  very  probably  the  one  man  living 
who  knew  it  in  that  form. 
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Tellers  of  old  Irish  fairy  tales  about  enchanted  princes,  magic 
cocks  and  hens,  and  the  like,  are  still  numerous;  but  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  a  man  who  keeps  living  the  old  poetry  which  was 
made,  perhaps,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Yet  while  any  survive 
the  tradition  is  still  there ;  the  song  still  lives,  for  I  did  not  spend 
my  hours  without  feeling  that  this  old  man  could  respond  to  any 
emotion  that  the  song-maker  put  into  the  sound  and  the  meaning 
and  the  associations  of  his  words.  There  are  still  those  to  whom  the 
Irish  even  of  the  twelfth  century  is  no  dead  language.  Even 
if  it  were,  no  doubt  the  songs  made  in  it  might  still  be  strong  in 
life,  as  are  to-day  those  of  Homer  and  a  hundred  others.  But  in 
the  case  of  these  smaller  literatures,  once  the  tongue  itself  has 
ceased  to  be  heard,  dumbness  and  paralysis  fall  upon  what  might 
else  be  so  full  of  vitality.  And  a  song  has  more  than  its  own 
life,  it  has  power  to  quicken,  to  breed.  If  any  one  considers  that 
legend  of  the  son  and  father  (found  in  many  languages,  yet  in 
none,  I  think,  more  finely  shaped),  it  is  easy  to  see  how  from  age 
to  age  it  may  revive  itself  in  new  forms,  entering  into  other  shapes, 
as  Helen’s  figure  adorns  not  her  own  story  only,  but  the  praise  of 
a  thousand  women.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this  legend  is  only 
one  of  a  cycle,  and  that  the  song  which  I  wrote  down  was  only 
the  barest  fraction  of  James  Kelly’s  repertory.  Indeed,  he  was 
vexed  that  I  should  take  it  as  a  specimen,  for  he  himself  “  had 
more  conceit  in  ”  the  lays  that  tell  of  Finn  and  his  companions, 
and  I  could  have  filled  a  volume,  and  maybe  several  volumes,  from 
his  recitations. 

These  songs  may  die,  the  language  may  die,  the  Irish  race  may 
be  swallowed  up  in  England  and  America.  But  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  strong  intellectual  life  which  made  of  Ireland  a  home  of 
the  arts  before  the  Normans  came  across  channel  may,  like  many 
another  life  in  nature,  spring  after  centuries  of  torpor  into  vigour 
and  fertility  again.  That  is  the  belief  and  hope  of  many  of  us ; 
but  nothing  has  rendered  me  so  confident  in  it  as  to  find  this  work 
of  a  strong  and  fine  art  not  laid  aside  and  neglected,  but  honoured 
and  current  to-day,  and,  though  in  a  poor  man’s  cottage,  living 
with  as  full  a  life  as  when  it  was  chanted  at  the  feasts  of  princes. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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The  Vice-Presidential  office  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  features 
of  the  American  Constitution.  The  powers  that  attach  to  it  are 
so  mechanical  and  insignificant  that  an  American  who  wants  to 
mount  to  the  highest  office  of  all  will  do  anything  rather  than 
become  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate.  The  duties  of  the  Vice- 
President  begin  and  end  with  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  he  is  allowed  a  casting  vote,  and 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  his  authority.  A  post  so  purely  decorative 
and  functionless  makes  but  a  slender  appeal  to  American  practi¬ 
cality.  The  politicians  especially,  with  their  more  than  American 
readiness  to  take  chances,  wholly  engrossed  with  the  actualities  and 
heedless  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  waste  little 
time  or  thought  on  the  choice  of  a  man  to  run  for  the  office.  A 
nomination  to  it  is  usually  offered  as  a  consolation  prize  to  the 
disappointed  candidate  for  Presidential  honours.  Failing  that,  it 
may  be  given  to  placate  a  leader  who  is  inclined  to  bolt  the  party 
ticket,  or  to  conciliate  a  mutinous  faction,  or  strengthen  a  doubtful 
State  by  infusing  into  it  a  personal  interest  in  the  contest.  From 
abroad  the  Vice-Presidency  looks  large  and  honourable  enough,  but 
the  aspiring  American  politician  does  not  covet  it.  The  Speaker- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  office  of  considerably  more 
dignity  and  influence  than  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  man  who  was  feeling  his  way  towards  Cabinet  rank 
would  carefully  eschew  it.  He  would  feel  it,  if  it  were  thrust  upon 
him,  a  sort  of  ceremonious  interment  of  his  private  ambitions.  So, 
too,  the  Vice-President  of  the  CTnited  States  becomes  one  of  the 
politically  dead.  A  nomination  to  the  post,  or  at  least  an  unsought 
nomination,  is  regarded  as  a  quiet  hint  to  commit  political  suicide, 
a  kind  of  polite  reminder  that  the  days  of  a  man’s  real  usefulness 
are  over.  There  was  truth  as  well  as  acrid  humour  in  the  parable 
of  the  American  who  had  two  sons.  One  of  them  went  to  sea,  the 
other  became  Vice-President.  Neither  was  ever  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the 
Vice-Presidency,  instead  of  leading  to  a  more  or  less  decorative 
extinction,  may  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency  itself; 
but  being  no  more  than  a  chance,  it  is  habitually  disregarded. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Vice-President  is  never  nowadays  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  his  fitness  as  a  possible  successor  to  the  President,  but  always 
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with  a  view  to  some  immediate  electioneering  effect.  This  way 
of  doing  things  leads  at  times  to  extraordinary  results.  It  is  the 
exception,  for  instance,  to  find  a  Vice-President  in  political  agree¬ 
ment  or  even  in  political  sympathy  with  the  President.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  usually  in  acute  hostility,  the  President  repre¬ 
senting  the  choice  of  the  larger  faction  in  the  party,  and  the 
Vice-President  of  the  smaller — and  we  need  not  look  across  the 
Atlantic  to  discover  and  gauge  the  breadth  and  bitterness  of  these 
intestine  feuds.  If  we  will  imagine  England  a  Republic,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  running  on  the  same 
ticket  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  heading  the 
rival  ticket,  we  shall  only  be  conceiving  a  miracle  that  the 
Americans  accomplish  every  four  years,  without  a  suspicion  of  how 
wonderful  it  is,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Naturally  it 
has  landed  them  in  some  amazing  complications.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  has  described  the  state  of  affairs  when  Harrison  died  in 
1841.  “  The  Presidency  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  but 
a  corporal’s  guard  of  supporters  in  the  nation,  and  who  proceeded  to 
oppose  all  the  measures  of  the  immense  majority  of  those  who 
elected  them.”  In  the  same  way  Andrew  Johnson  did  the  uation 
incalculable  harm  by  trying  his  utmost  to  reverse  Lincoln’s  policy, 
and  so  precipitating  by  the  power  of  reaction  the  blunders  and 
indelible  disgrace  of  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Vice-President 
Arthur,  again,  was  given  a  place  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1880 
simply  to  keep  in  line  those  who  had  most  bitterly  opposed 
Garfield’s  nomination  as  the  Presidential  candidate.  Arthur,  it 
is  true,  made  a  good  President,  but  his  accession  on  Garfield’s 
death  involved  a  complete  overhauling  of  Cabinet  and  adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  and  a  consequent  breach  in  the  party  of  such  depth 
and  violence  as  practically  to  ensure  a  Democratic  victory  at  the 
next  election.  It  is  a  curious  but  undeniable  fact  that  so  far 
the  accession  of  a  Vice-President  through  the  “  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  ”  of  the  President,  has  spelt  not  con¬ 
tinuity  of  aim,  principle,  policy,  and  personnel,  but  wholesale 
revolution.  No  other  result,  however,  can  reasonably  be  hoped 
for  so  long  as  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  is  nominated  by 
way  of  compliment  or  consolation,  or  for  geographical  or  factional 
reasons. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  the 
student  of  Constitutions  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  been 
almost  the  first  Vice-President  to  break  through  this  rule,  and 
absolutely  the  first  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency  without  dis¬ 
locating  his  party  or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or  both.  His 
first  words  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  were  words  that  none 
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of  his  predecessors  could  have  uttered  :  “  I  wish  to  say  that  it  shall 
be  my  aim  to  continue,  absolutely  unbroken,  the  policies  of 
President  McKinley,  for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  honour 
of  our  beloved  country.”  From  President  Roosevelt  they  fell 
with  entire  propriety.  As  Vice-President  he  was  in  agreement 
with  his  Chief  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  American  history. 
On  all  the  broad  issues  of  American  politics — the  currency 
question,  the  tariff  question,  imperialism,  and  so  on — McKinley 
and  Roosevelt  saw  almost  eye  to  eye;  and  the  latter  was  just  as 
emphatically  the  choice  of  the  nation  and  the  party  for  Vice- 
President  as  the  former  was  for  President.  There  was,  in  fact, 
only  one  Republican  in  the  land  who  did  not  desire  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
nomination  as  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  and  that  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself.  For  the  previous  two  years  he  had  been 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  and  the  Empire  State  had  never 
had  its  affairs  so  admirably  conducted.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination 
and  election  to  a  second  term  in  the  Governorship  were  as  certain 
as  anything  could  be,  and  to  at  least  two  powerful  elements — 
Wall  Street  and  the  politicians — the  prospect  was  the  reverse  of 
pleasing.  Wall  Street  he  had  grievously  offended  by  taxing  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  big  corporations,  and  Mr.  Platt, 
the  local  Republican  “boss,”  had  found  life  anything  but  easy 
with  such  a  man  as  Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  a  phrase 
that  is  now  classic,  Mr.  Platt  declared  his  preference  for  “a 
Governor  who  will  stand  without  hitching.”  He  conceived 
accordingly  the  astute  idea  of  “  side-tracking  ”  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
nominating  him  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  politicians  every¬ 
where  jumped  at  the  prospect  of  shelving  so  formidable  an 
opponent,  and  both  Wall  Street  and  the  people  seconded  their 
efforts — Wall  Street  because  it  hoped  with  the  “bosses  ”  that  four 
years  of  ornamental  obscurity  would  mean  the  end  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  the  people  because  they  were  glad  to  have  the  chance 
of  honouring  and  voting  for  their  favourite  hero.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
of  course,  saw  the  trap.  He  wanted  to  be  Governor  a  second 
time,  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  Vice-President.  He  begged  and 
implored  that  the  nomination  might  not  be  offered  him,  but  Mr. 
Platt  had  laid  his  plans  too  well.  An  immensity  of  pressure 
from  all  over  the  country,  the  White  House  included,  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  unwilling  candidate,  and  in  the  end  he  yielded. 
Never  was  a  man  so  genuinely  reluctant  to  enter  on  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  never  was  that  ambition 
so  unwittingly  served  by  his  enemies  as  when  they  combined  to 
overcome  his  reluctance.  Within  a  year  the  bloody  tragedy  at 
Buffalo  had  turned  the  designs  of  the  poliHcians  to  futility  and 
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mortification,  and  made  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  unwillingness  appear  like 
a  shrinking  from  the  gifts  of  fate. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  asset  of  the  first  magnitude  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  side,  that  his  accession  meant  no  radical  break  in 
policy,  that  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  take  up  Mr.  McKinley’s 
work  where  it  had  been  dropped,  and  able  to  labour  in  harmony 
with  his  predecessor’s  Cabinet.  His  public  subscription  to  the 
McKinley  programme,  his  equally  public  request  that  the  members 
of  Mr.  McKinley’s  Cabinet  should  retain  their  portfolios,  had  an 
immensely  reassuring  effect.  The  need  for  some  such  announce¬ 
ment  was  patent.  Had  it  not  been  forthcoming,  a  rupture  in  the 
party  and  a  period  of  severe  national  perturbation  could  scarcely 
have  been  avoided.  As  a  practical  idealist,  a  whole-hearted  Civil 
Service  reformer,  a  life-long  advocate,  and  more  than  that,  a  life¬ 
long  practitioner  of  clean  politics,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  never  been 
precisely  persona  grata  to  the  politicians.  They  never  considered 
him,  as  they  always  considered  Mr.  McKinley,  one  of  themselves. 
He  had  not  served  in  Congress,  and  he  was  far  younger  than  most 
of  his  party  leaders.  Moreover,  he  came  to  the  Presidency 
absolutely  unpledged,  without  a  single  political  debt  to  pay,  or  a 
single  promise  to  redeem.  Not  since  Washington’s  first  term  in 
the  White  House  had  any  President  taken  office  with  a  freer 
hand;  the  politicians  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  their  hold 
over  Kim  was  of  the  slightest.  Again,  the  popular  confidence  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nothing  like  so  great  as  the  popular  admiration 
for  him.  Even  those  who  liked  him  the  most  stood  in  fear  of  his 
militant  “  impulsiveness,”  and  dreaded  what  might  follow  the 
impact  of  his  tingling  energy  and  decisiveness.  Mr.  McKinley’s 
“note,”  both  as  a  man  and  a  President,  was  cautiousness.  He 
accepted  fully  and  heartily  the  doctrine  that  the  President  should 
follow  and  not  attempt  to  lead,  or  even  to  mould,  public  opinion. 
His  ear,  as  Americans  used  to  complain,  was  always  to  the  ground, 
waiting  for  the  first  whisper  of  the  popular  voice.  When  it  came 
no  one  so  prompt  as  he  to  echo  it  back.  Great  things  happened 
during  his  Presidency,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  presided 
over  them.  At  best  they  fiowed  through  him  as  through  a  funnel. 
To  serve  as  a  conduit-pipe  between  Congress  and  the  electorate 
was,  indeed,  not  only  his  highest  ambition,  but  adequately 
represented  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  showed, 
in  consequence,  an  almost  morbid  anxiety  to  please.  It  was 
painful  to  him  to  disappoint  anybody,  so  much  so  that  he 
occasionally  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  dubious  paths.  The 
desire  to  please  is  the  negation  of  strong  rulership,  and  Mr. 
McKinley  was  not  a  strong  ruler.  But  if  he  could  not  command 
he  could  persuade.  Few  Presidents  have  ever  shown  such  a  talent 
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for  humouring  people.  He  humoured  Congress,  he  humoured  the 
masses,  he  humoured  the  “  bosses,”  he  humoured  the  capitalists 
who  stood  behind  them,  and  in  the  end  he  almost  always  contrived 
to  carry  his  point.  Placid,  conciliatory,  accordant — his  reign  was 
one  long  harmony.  Not  for  a  hundred  years  had  the  wheels  of 
administration  moved  with  so  little  friction.  The  President  oiled 
them  untiringly,  and  after  the  ceaseless  bickerings  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  term,  the  country  appreciated  the  return  to  quiet  waters. 
His  mind  and  temperament,  it  has  been  truly  noted,  were 
altogether  of  the  kind  that  asks  for  guidance,  fears  to  stand  alone, 
and  when  the  oracles  differ,  strives  hard  to  “  solder  close  impossi¬ 
bilities  and  make  them  kiss,”  and  is  willing  to  wait  in  patience 
for  the  unmistakable  cue.  In  all  these  points,  as  in  many  others. 
President  Roosevelt  was  knowui  to  be  his  direct  antithesis.  Long 
before  he  became  Vice-President,  he  had  made  his  mark  as  one 
of  the  most  emphatic,  go-ahead  and  confident  personalities  in  the 
United  States,  a  man  of  breezy,  vivid  emotions  and  buoyant  and 
invigorating  picturesqueness,  with  all  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
pugnacious  dogmatism,  and  more  than  his  balance  and  level¬ 
headedness,  a  Whig  in  his  intolerance  of  extremists  and  his 
healthy  grip  on  the  common-sense  of  things,  a  fighter  always,  and 
sometimes  a  reckless  one,  but  first  and  last  a  natural  and  instinc¬ 
tive  leader.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  McKinley  meant  a  change 
in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  so  pro¬ 
found  as  to  take  on  the  sweep  of  a  revolution,  and  the  conservatism 
of  America  could  not  repress  a  shudder  of  anxiety  when  it  con¬ 
trasted  the  new  Executive  with  the  old.  It  is  a  fact  well  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  upon  his  Presidency 
amid  the  sullen  acquiescence  of  the  politicians,  the  barely  veiled 
mistrust  of  the  world  of  business,  and  the  hesitating,  half¬ 
uncomfortable  applause  of  the  average  man.  If  we  will  recall, 
and  multiply  one  hundredfold,  the  emotions  aroused  by  Lord 
Curzon’s  appointment  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India — the  universal 
interest  and  expectancy,  the  confidence  of  the  few  who  really 
knew,  the  perplexities  of  the  many  who  doubted  even  while  they 
admired  and  wished  well,  the  head-shakings  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  the  clamour  about  youth  and  cocksureness  and  headlong 
aggressiveness,  the  fluttering  trepidation  in  the  Indian  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — we  shall  not  be  far  from  realising 
what  Americans  said  and  thought  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  accession  to 
the  Presidency.  It  was  worth  simply  anything  to  him  that  at 
such  a  time  he  could  promise  an  unbroken  adherence  to  his 
predecessor’s  policy. 

No  President  in  American  history  has  yet  brought  to  the 
administrative  duties  of  his  office  anything  like  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
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varied  experience  and  thorough  qualifications.  He  had  served 
for  a  time  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and  seen  something 
of  the  inside  of  State  politics ;  for  six  years  he  had  presided  over 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  rescued  thousands  of  offices  from 
the  clutches  of  the  politicians  and  the  spoils  system;  he  had 
governed  with  an  iron  hand  the  well-nigh  ungovernable  police 
force  of  New  York  City ;  he  had  acted  as  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Yavy  at  a  time  when,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable,  he  had  the 
revolutionary  idea  of  preparing  for  it;  he  had  raised,  organised, 
and  captained  a  regiment  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  had  mastered  the  principles  and  most  of 
the  details,  not  merely  of  strategy  and  tactics,  but  of  military 
administration;  and,  finally,  he  had  ruled  New  York  State  and  its 
six  million  inhabitants  for  two  full  and  strenuous  years.  There 
was  thus  hardly  a  question  within  the  normal  range  of  politics 
on  which  personal  experience  had  not  qualified  him  to  speak  with 
genuine  authority.  It  was  noticed,  for  instance,  that  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress  not  less  than  one  hundred  specific  points 
connected  with  the  Navy  were  raised  and  discussed.  His  military 
recommendations  have  been  inspired  by  equal  knowledge  and 
assurance,  and  it  is  largely  by  the  impulse  of  his  vigorous  guidance 
that  Mr,  Root  and  Mr.  Moody  have  been  enabled  to  reorganise 
the  American  Army  and  Navy  with  a  completeness  and  sense  of 
proportion  absolutely  humiliating  for  Englishmen  even  to  con¬ 
template.  I  place  it  among  the  very  first  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
achievements  that  he  has  breathed  a  new  life  of  discipline  and 
efficiency  through  the  Government  departments  and  all  branches 
of  the  public  service.  War  and  Mr.  McKinley’s  easygoingness 
had  cleared  a  path  for  the  predatory  politicians,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  accession  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  demoralisation  un¬ 
known  since  the  days  of  Grant.  To  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fallen  the 
work  of  regeneration,  of  weeding  out,  sometimes  of  punishment. 
It  is  not  dramatic  work  like  his  intervention  in  the  coal  strike,  or 
that  brilliant  stroke  of  policy  that  culminated  in  the  independence 
of  Panama,  but  it  is  work  of  the  kind  that  the  conditions  of 
American  politics  make  supremely  vital.  Officials  at  the  Colonial 
Office  have  been  known  to  confess  how  much  they  owed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  mere  presence  among  them,  to  the  atmosphere  of 
dispatch,  concentration,  and  efficiency  which  he  diffused.  Pre¬ 
cisely  such  has  been  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  influence  over  American 
officialdom.  Himself  the  best  and  hardest  worker  of  them  all, 
he  has  permeated  the  Government  service  with  a  new  zeal  and 
practicality,  almost,  one  might  say,  with  a  new  morality.  No 
President,  not  even  Mr.  Cleveland,  has  laboured  so  incessantly  to 
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convert  the  old  tag,  “  Public  office  is  a  public  trust,”  into  an  actual 
working  principle  of  conduct,  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  all 
ranks.  An  American  President  to  whom  such  an  ideal  is  a  reality 
has  abundant  opportunity  for  translating  it  into  deeds.  Patronage 
is  the  most  irksome  and  engrossing  of  all  the  calls  upon  his  time. 
It  was  reckoned  that  for  some  months  after  his  accession  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  making  appointments  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
a  week.  “  A  weak  President,  a  President  who  is  ‘  playing  politics  ’ 
with  an  eye  to  the  next  election,  uses  the  offices  at  his  disposal  to 
reward  party  services,  conciliate  enemies,  keep  local  wire-pullers 
loyal  and  in  good  humour,  and,  above  all,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Senators  and  Congressmen,  by  allowing  them  to  nominate 
their  own  men.”  This  was  the  policy  which  Mr.  McKinley  very 
largely  pursued.  His  attitude  was  the  sort  of  attitude  that  used 
to  be  attributed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  “  Oh,  don’t  bother  me  about 
the  matter.  Make  anybody  anything  you  like.”  And  whatever 
may  be  said  against  this  attitude,  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for 
it,  that  it  makes  for  that  harmony  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  without  which  no  Administration  can  succeed.  From 
the  moment  he  takes  office,  every  President  is  besieged  by  Senators 
and  Representatives,  anxious  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  some 
favoured  constituent.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  peril  to  yield  to  as  to 
refuse  their  solicitations.  There  is  a  vast  and  important  class  of 
offices,  appointments  to  which  are  made  by  the  President,  “‘with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.”  The  Senate,  that  is,  can 
confirm  or  reject  any  and  every  appointment  which  the  President 
lays  before  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  a  Pre¬ 
sident  to  offend  a  Senator,  and  it  is  impossible  to  offend  a  Senator 
more  successfully  than  by  refusing  to  nominate  a  man  in  whom 
he  is  interested.  Mr.  Cleveland  found  that  out.  The  resultant 
impotence  of  his  Administration  was  primarily  due  to  a  series  of 
quarrels  with  Senators  over  the  thorny  problems  of  patronage.  The 
Senate  revenged  itself  by  vetoing  his  appointments,  turning  his 
legislative  projects  inside  out,  and  defeating  his  treaties.  Mr. 
McKinley  took  the  opposite  tack.  He  blindly  accepted  the 
Senatorial  nominees,  with  the  result  that  the  public  service  was 
flooded  by  an  influx  of  highly  objectionable  office-holders,  whose 
main  business  was  to  safeguard  the  local  political  interests  of  their 
patrons.  In  this,  as  in  most  things,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  course  is  the 
judicious  mean.  He  wages  no  war  on  Senators  or  party  leaders. 
He  respects  their  Constitutional  prerogatives,  consults  them,  and 
listens  to  their  suggestions ;  but  he  makes  no  appointments  on  their 
recommendation,  unless  and  until  he  is  personally  satisfied  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  nominee.  Other  things  being  equal, 
or  only  slightly  unequal,  a  Republican  will  get  the  post,  for  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  is  a  good  party  man.  But  if  the  liepublican  candidate 
is  manifestly  unfit,  no  amount  of  political  backing,  no  references 
to  the  man’s  usefulness  at  the  next  election,  no  Senatorial  in¬ 
sistence  will  move  President  Eoosevelt  to  appoint  him.  He  made 
this  perfectly  clear  before  he  had  been  in  office  six  weeks.  The 
post  of  United  States  District  Attorney  of  Kansas  was  vacant. 

A  Federal  District  Attorneyship,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
is  a  great  political  as  well  as  a  great  professional  prize.  The 
Republican  candidate  had  the  backing  of  the  Kansas  Senators  and 
of  the  Republican  State  organisation,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  turned  him  down  in  favour  of  a  man  of  admittedly  superior 
qualifications,  but  with  less  political  influence.  Again,  there 
happened  to  be  a  vacancy  among  the  Federal  Judgeships  of 
Alabama.  There  were  several  Republican  candidates  in  the  field 
for  the  appointment,  and  using  whatever  “  pull  ”  they  possessed, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  inquired  into  their  merits,  and  found  that  none  of 
them  quite  reached  the  right  standard.  The  office  was  accordingly 
given  to  a  Democrat  of  undeniable  standing  and  capacity.  That 
the  politicians  grumbled  and  criticised  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
but  they  dared  not  oppose,  first  because  public  opinion  over¬ 
whelmingly  endorsed  the  nominations,  secondly  because  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  it  patent  to  all  men  that  he  was  acting  quite  im¬ 
personally,  was  not  attempting  to  entrench  upon  Senatorial 
privileges,  and  had  no  other  object  in  view  beyond  that  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  best  man.  In  a  word,  he  has  expelled  “  politics  ” 
from  the  Civil  Service.  The  startling,  most  un-English,  and 
hardly  less  un-American  test  of  efficiency  and  character  is  his 
sole  and  inexorable  standard ;  and  to  that  standard,  with  a  stead¬ 
fastness  to  which  those  who  know  America  best  will  do  the  most 
homage,  he  has  forced  the  Senate  to  conform.  In  those  adminis¬ 
trative  matters  where  he  is  free  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  may  dispense  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Senate,  his 
measures  have  been  no  less  decided.  One  of  his  first  official  acts 
was  to  strengthen  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  restore  sixteen 
hundred  offices  to  the  merit  system  that  his  predecessor  had 
exempted,  to  bring  sixty  Indian  agents  within  the  scope  of  the 
classified  service,  and  to  arm  the  Commissioners  with  new  and  real 
powers  over  the  office-holders ;  and  from  first  to  last  he  has  fought 
favouritism  in  the  Army  and  Navy  with  a  merciless  vigour.  One 
might  multiply  instances,  but  they  would  merely  emphasise  what 
is  already  clear  enough.  There  is,  however,  one  episode  worth  a 
moment’s  dwelling  on.  It  was  discovered  about  a  year  ago  that 
grave  irregularities,  extending  all  the  way  from  petty  jobbery  to 
corruption  and  downright  thieving,  and  involving  many  men  of 
great  political  influence,  existed  in  the  Post  Office.  The  Presi- 
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dent’s  course  might  have  been  predicted  with  entire  certainty. 
He  ordered  an  unflinching  investigation  from  top  to  bottom, 
sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe,  and  utterly  heedless  of  the 
politicians  who  dreaded  the  effect  on  the  electorate  of  so  ramified 
and  revolting  an  exposure.  To  one  of  these  politicians  Mr. 
Roosevelt  addressed,  last  October,  the  following  letter: — ^ 

(1’brsonal). 

Whitk  Hocse,  W.ashington,  October  — ,  1903. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  - 

The  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  inspector,  that  I 

“ordered”  the  indictment  of - ,  or  any  one  else,  is  a  lie— just  as  much  a 

lie  as  if  it  had  been  stated  that  1  ordered  that  any  one  should  not  be  in¬ 
dicted.  My  directions  have  been  explicit,  and  are  explicit  now.  Any  one 
who  is  guilty  is  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  no 
one  who  is  not  guilty  is  to  be  touched,  i  care  not  a  rap  for  the  political 
or  social  influence  of  any  human  being,  when  the  question  is  one  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  in  such  a  matter  as  the  corruption  of  the  Government 
service. 

1  note  what  you  say,  that  the  circulation  of  this  report  about  me  may 

alienate  the  support  of  many  of - ’s  friends  from  my  administration. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  any  one  who  would  believe  such  a  story  must  be  either 
lacking  in  intelligence,  or  else  possessed  of  malignant  credulity.  If  any  one 
is  to  be  alienated  from  me  by  the  fact  that  1  direct  the  prosecution  of 
llepublican  or  Democrat,  without  regard  to  his  political  or  social  standing, 
when  it  appears  that  he  is  guilty  of  gross  wrong-doing — why,  all  1  can  say 
is,  let  him  be  alienated. 

If  District-Attorney  -  has  anything  which  should  be  known 

to  the  Attorney-General,  or  to  me  as  regards  this  suit,  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  him.  But  frankly,  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  him  if  his 
visit  is  to  be  in  the  interest  “of  the  welfare  of  the  party,”  or  of  my 
“success.”  In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  crime  charged  is  one  that  strikes 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  should  hold  myself  unfit  for  this 
office  if  I  considered  for  one  moment  either  my  own  welfare,  or  the  interest 
of  the  party,  or  anything  else  except  the  interests  of  justice.  Respectfully, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  man  speaks  there,  so  obviously,  so  fully,  and  with  such  com¬ 
plete  revelation  of  himself,  that  one  is  more  than  content  to  leave 
it  just  as  it  stands,  in  all  its  naked  and  pregnant  genuineness. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  over-emphasise  this,  the  administrative  and 
intramural  side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  work,  it  is  partly  because  it  is 
less  well  known  than  his  more  public  achievements,  but  chiefly 
because  I  believe  the  humdrum,  daily  routine  to  supply  the  best 
touchstone  of  a  ruler’s  capacity.  To  have  penetrated  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  public  service  with 

(1)  I  have  taken  this  letter  from  the  November  number  of  Tfie  Ameriran  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews,  a  journal  which,  even  though  it  does  speak  of  “the  so-called 
British  Empire,”  and  regards  Canada’s  participation  in  the  South  African  war  as 
“  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  has  yet  been  committed.” 
is  a  sane,  comprehensive,  and  indeed  invaluable  record  of  American  affairs. 
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something  of  his  own  remorseless  efficiency  and  insatiable  public¬ 
spiritedness,  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  about  the  most  valuable 
service  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  any  other  President  could  have 
rendered  his  country.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  ardour  and 
intimate  knowledge  with  which  he  has  encouraged  and  supervised 
the  reform  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy — the  first  of  these 
an  achievement  which  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  rank  with  the 
highest  performances  of  constructive  statesmanship.  But,  apart 
from  this,  take  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
consider  what  has  been  done  in  developing  irrigation  and  un¬ 
earthing  and  punishing  the  frauds  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  land  laws;  or  the  Reports  from  the  Indian  and  Pensions 
Departments,  from  the  Attorney-General’s  Office,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — each  one  with  its  record  of  multiplying, 
intelligent,  and  well-ordered  activities;  or  examine  the  new  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  created  and  designed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  serve  not  only  as  “the  clearing-house  for  information 
I  regarding  the  business  transactions  of  the  nation,”  but  also  as 
“the  executive  arm  of  the  Government,  to  aid  in  strengthening 
our  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  in  perfecting  our  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  in  building  up  our  merchant  marine,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  entrance  of  undesirable  immigrants,  in  improving 
commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  and  in  bringing  together  on 
common  ground  those  necessary  partners  in  industrial  progress — 
capital  and  labour.”  In  this  Department  have  been  grouped  the 
Labour  Bureau,  the  permanent  Census  Bureau,  the  Immigration 
Bureau,  the  Corporations  Bureau,  the  Statistical  Bureau,  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  and  a  variety  of  other  services;  and  in  its 
scope  and  importance,  and  the  compactness  of  its  organisation,  the 
Department  promises  already  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  it  will 
assuredly  be  the  most  interesting,  of  all  the  Government  offices. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  claim  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  sole  credit 
for  these  and  similar  achievements ;  but  it  is  well  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  his  broad  mastery  over  the  institutions  and  business  of 
his  country,  his  Peel-like  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  Depart¬ 
ments,  of  discussing,  suggesting,  animating,  and  counselling,  and 
the  infectiousness  of  his  personal  joy  in  work  and  immediate 
adequacy  to  the  multitudinous  demands  of  his  own  office,  have 
been  the  compelling  motive-power  of  his  entire  Administration. 

But  the  American  President  is  something  more  than  the  Chief 
I  Executive.  It  is  expected  of  him  that  he  shall  also  be  a  leader, 
a  party  leader  as  well  as  a  national  leader,  and  his  policies  and 
legislative  successes  or  failures  contribute  no  less  than  his  adminis¬ 
trative  acts  to  the  sum  total  of  his  reputation  and  influence.  One 
must  remember,  of  course,  that  when  it  comes  to  getting  measures 
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written  on  the  Statute  Book,  a  President  labours  under  dis- 
advantages  that  an  English  Premier  is  free  from.  A  President 
can  only  recommend  and  suggest ;  the  actual  initiative  rests  solely 
with  Congress.  If  Congress  refuses  to  act  he  is  impotent,  unless 
by  a  long  campaign  he  is  able  to  coerce  it  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Both  he  and  his  Cabinet  are  wholly  apart  from  the 
Legislature.  They  do  not  sit  in  it,  and  they  have  no  means  of 
reaching  it  except  by  private  persuasion  or  public  pressure.  The 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  aptly  illustrates  both  the  Presidential 
disabilities  and  the  way  in  which  a  man  of  Rooseveltian  resolu¬ 
tion  may  overcome  them.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pressed  for  “  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties 
on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States.”  It  was  a  measure, 
he  added,  “to  which  we  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
honour  and  expediency.”  In  return  for  an  acknowledgment  of 
American  suzerainty,  and  the  lease  of  some  coaling  and  naval 
stations,  Mr.  McKinley  had  promised  the  Cubans  a  modification  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff  rates  on  Cuban  exports  of  sugar  and  tobacco. 
But  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  upon  Congress  to  redeem  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s  pledge,  he  found  himself  actively  opposed.  The 
American  beet-sugar  growers,  the  cane-sugar  growers  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Southern  States,  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
of  Porto  Rico,  the  sugar  growers  of  Hawaii,  and  the  tobacco  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  joined  forces  in  a  brilliantly-captained 
lobby.  Timorous  Republicans,  who  dreaded  more  than  anything 
else  any  tinkering  at  the  sacred  edifice  of  Protection,  aided  and 
encouraged  them.  The  Democrats  took  the  primitive  pleasure 
of  unmitigated  party  men  in  making  the  confusion  of  their 
opponents  worse  confounded.  In  the  end  the  Treaty  was  held 
up,  the  President  beaten,  and  his  party  torn  in  two.  It  was  an 
occasion  to  test  a  man  through  and  through.  A  weak  President 
would  have  thrown  up  the  sponge  at  once.  He  would  have  been 
too  appalled  by  the  wreckage  of  his  party,  and  too  anxious  to  patch 
it  together  again,  to  care  any  longer  about  Cuba.  And  for  an 
ordinary  man  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  position  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  doing  nothing  would  have  had  a  peculiar  force.  He  was  just 
beginning  his  Presidential  career.  Its  failure  or  success  depended 
absolutely  on  the  hold  he  could  win  over  his  party,  and  the  amount 
of  harmony  he  could  establish  between  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  At  the  very  outset  his  party  had  declined  to  follow  him, 
and  the  Senate  had  treated  his  recommendations  as  so  much  waste- 
paper.  Was  the  end  to  be  like  the  beginning?  Was  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  to  repeat  the  friction  and  bickerings  and 
resultant  sterility  of  the  Cleveland  Presidency?  Besides,  had  not 
the  United  States  already  done  enough  for  Cuba?  Were  Mr. 
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McKinley’s  pledges  binding  on  any  one  but  Mr.  McKinley?  Was 
his  successor  under  any  serious  obligation  to  carry  them  out  at 
the  risk  of  party  disruption,  personal  humiliation,  and  more  than 
possible  defeat  at  the  polls?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  clear-sighted  a 
politician  not  to  have  felt  the  weight  of  these  considerations,  but 
he  is  also  too  much  of  a  man  to  let  them  influence  him  for  one 
moment.  Enough  for  him  that  the  nation’s  good  faith  was  at 
stake.  He  abated  nothing,  apologised  for  nothing,  retracted 
nothing.  A  compromise  was  suggested,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it.  He  appealed  instead  to  the  people,  over  the  heads  of  their 
representatives,  and  the  people,  as  they  always  do  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  flocked  to  a  man  in  defence  of  justice,  the 
national  honour,  and  a  bold  flghter.  For  two  years  the  battle 
raged,  fiercely,  relentlessly,  but  with  a  progressive  yielding  of  the 
politicians  to  the  coercion  of  public  opinion,  and  the  unwavering 
firmness  of  the  President.  And  on  December  17th,  1903,  the 
victory  fell  to  him,  one  of  the  most  signal,  I  suppose,  ever  won  by 
an  American  President  over  the  grasping  provincialism  of 
Congress. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  place  on  an  even  higher 
plane  than  this  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  campaign  against  the  Trusts. 
The  Trusts,  as  I  have  often  insisted,  are  not  a  party  issue.  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  abuse  them  in  public,  and  pummel 
them  in  their  State  and  national  “  platforms,”  just  as  they  express 
their  “  unalterable  adhesion  ”  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  with 
rather  less  sincerity.  Both  parties,  too,  support  Trusts  and  are 
supported  by  them  behind  the  scenes.  The  determinating  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  a  Presidential  campaign  is,  and  must  be,  money, 
and  the  electioneering  strategists  in  both  camps  are  vividly  aware 
that  a  too  decisive  policy  means  the  forfeiture  of  vast  and  vital 
contributions.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  greatest  reason,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  reasons,  why  you  cannot  put  your  finger  on 
any  of  the  innumerable  Anti-Trust  measures  and  say.  This  is  a 
distinctively  Democratic,  or  a  distinctively  Republican  proposal. 
The  confusion  of  parties  was  well  illustrated  at  the  State  elections 
in  1902.  The  New  York  Democrats,  on  a  platform  that  savagely 
attacked  the  Trusts,  ran  for  the  Governorship  a  Wall  Street 
hanker,  who  was  notoriously  a  “  Trust  magnate  ” ;  the  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  also  inveighing  against  the  Trusts,  though 
with  more  sobriety,  withdrew  their  original  candidate  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was 
connected  with  a  large  number  of  Wall  Street  corporations.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship  was 
closely  identified  with  Trusts,  and  the  Republican  candidate  one 
of  their  most  zealous  assailants.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probably 
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true  enough  to  say  that  the  Democratic  professions  of  hostility  go 
rather  further  than  the  Republican,  and  that  as  “  the  poor  man’s 
party,”  the  Democrats  may  be  supposed  to  tackle  the  problem 
with  a  greater  sincerity.  It  is  mainly  among  the  Republicans 
that  you  find  a  disposition  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  question,  or  to 
rely  on  its  immense  intricacy  as  a  reason  for  giving  it  the  go-by, 
and  mainly  among  the  Democrats  that  you  find  evidences  of  a 
spirit  that,  once  let  loose,  would  over-ride  sanity,  and  strike 
blindly  at  industry  itself.  These  are  the  two  extremes;  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  course  lies  mid-way  between  the  intemperance  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  ultra-conservatism,  fearfulness,  or  indifference 
of  his  own  followers.  He  persists  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
“  attacking  ”  the  Trusts.  The  measures  he  has  proposed  for  their 
regulation  are  conceived,  as  he  has  often  said,  in  the  interests  of 
Capital,  Labour,  and  the  general  public.  He  neither  wishes  nor 
expects  to  stem  the  organic  movement  towards  amalgamation,  or 
to  bring  back  the  age  of  competition.  If  it  is  America’s  destiny, 
and  it  well  may  be,  to  culminate  in  a  sort  of  industrial  feudalism, 
he  realises  as  clearly  as  any  one  the  impossibility  of  thwarting 
it.  But  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  new  tendency,  how¬ 
ever  beneficent  and  inevitable,  has  brought  with  it  certain  abuses 
that  the  Government  should,  if  possible,  find  a  remedy  for.  What 
are  those  abuses?  The  Attorney-General  described  them  some 
fifteen  months  ago  as  “  over-capitalisation,  lack  of  publicity  of 
operation,  discrimination  in  prices  to  destroy  competition,  in¬ 
sufficient  personal  responsibility  of  officers  and  directors  for  cor¬ 
porate  management,  tendency  to  monopoly,  and  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  their  management  of  their  relations  to  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  permitted  to  exist.”  And  for  these  abuses  what 
are  President  Roosevelt’s  remedies?  I  think  they  may  all  be 
fairly  summed  up  in  the  one  word.  Publicity.  The  one  definite 
proposal  he  has  put  forward  is  that  the  same  publicity  should  be 
demanded  of  the  Trusts  as  is  already  exacted  from  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  Well,  the  President  has  got  what  he 
wanted.  The  Bill  that  created  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labour  created  also  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  in  this  Bureau 
it  vested  full  authority  to  investigate  Trusts,  to  demand  reports 
from  them,  and  to  use  the  information  obtained  as  it  thought 
right.  (Several  Corporations,  by  the  way,  have  refused  to  supply 
any  information,  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  therefore  have  to 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  new  Act  before  we  can  judge  of  its 
efficacy.)  Secondly,  Congress  has  appropriated  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  forward  official  prosecutions  under  the  terms  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  has  also  passed  a  Bill  expediting 
the  hearing  of  all  such  cases,  giving  them  a  practical  priority  over 
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all  other  litigation.  And,  finally,  Congress,  early  in  1903,  passed 
the  Elkins  Bill.  By  this  Act  it  is  sought  to  do  away  with  the 
system  of  rebates  and  discriminations  that  enabled  large 
shippers  to  obtain  from  the  railroads  more  favourable  terms  for 
carrying  their  goods  than  their  smaller  competitors.  That  system, 
beyond  doubt,  is  enormously  prevalent,  and  unquestionably 
augments  one  of  the  few  real  abuses  of  which  the  Trusts  have  been 
convicted. 

Such,  then,  is  the  legislative  outcome  of  the  President’s  agita¬ 
tion,  and  its  value  would  seem  to  rest  on  a  series  of  “  ifs.”  If  the 
Elkins  Act  can  be  made  to  succeed,  where  a  hundred  similar  laws 
have  failed,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  publicity  may 
be  demanded  without  violating  the  Constitution,  then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  at  least  claim  to  have  made  a  beginning.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  not  relied  merely  upon  legislation.  The  powers 
vested  in  him  as  Chief  Executive  by  the  Sherman  and  other  Acts 
have  been  used,  not  without  effect,  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  and  the  Beef  Trust,  and  would  be  turned  to-morrow 
against  any  other  Corporation  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  prevent  the  Trusts  from  “  freezing  out  ”  local  com¬ 
petition,  or  from  dictating  to  retailers,  and  that  the  Tariff  question 
and  the  Trust  question  have  been  kept  carefully  apart — the  Presi¬ 
dent  even  denying  that  any  connection  exists  between  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  chief  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  problem 
really  consists  in  the  proof  he  has  given  that  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Trusts,  that  they  cannot  muzzle  him,  and  that  he  intends,  if 
possible,  to  regulate  them  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  spirit,  with  no 
appeal  to  class  or  sectional  hatred,  but  solely  from  his  sense  of 
what  the  public  interests  demand.  Whether  he  succeed  or  fail, 
he  has  at  least  set  an  example  of  equal  courage  and  sanity;  and 
that  means  much  in  a  discussion  which  threatened  to  be  marked 
by  timidity  or  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by 
ignorance  and  rampant  revolutionary  prejudice.  Those  same 
qualities  of  courage  and  moderation  were  displayed  still  more  con¬ 
spicuously  when  the  President  intervened  to  end  the  great 
anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902,  and  again  when  he  sternly  refused 
to  allow  the  trades-unions  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  Government 
employment,  reinstated  on  the  spot  a  foreman  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  some  official  weakling 
in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  a  union,  and  immediately 
ordered  an  inquiry  throughout  all  the  Departments  of  State  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  other  attempts  had  been  made 
by  trades-unions  to  control  Government  employees. 

And  how  has  all  this  affected  his  electoral  position  ?  Will  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  be  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  this  year's 
campaign,  and,  if  nominated,  will  he  be  elected?  Those  are 
questions  which  at  present  can  only  be  answered  in  general  terms. 
His  nomination  by  the  Republican  Convention  that  meets  next 
June,  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  almost  certain,  but  his  election  is 
more  doubtful.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
startled  and  even  alarmed  the  conservatism  of  his  countrymen,  or 
at  least  of  a  powerful  section  among  them.  Wall  Street,  and  by 
Wall  Street  I  mean  the  upper  world  of  business  and  finance,  dis¬ 
trusted  him  in  1901,  and  distrusts  him  more  now.  The  head  and 
front  of  his  offending  lies,  of  course,  in  his  Trust  policy.  In  the 
eyes  of  Capital  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  President  intervene 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike.  Apart  from  the  Constitutional 
objections  to  such  a  course,  his  action,  it  was  argued,  could  only 
“  increase  the  arrogance  of  Labour,”  and  fill  it  with  the  mis¬ 
chievous  notion  that  the  President  was  its  special  protector.  But 
to  have  the  President  passing  from  this  to  the  regulation  of  Trusts 
was  a  development  that  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  capitalist 
resentment.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  disclaim  as  much  as  he  likes  the 
imputation  that  he  was  “  attacking  ”  the  Trust,  and  insist  even  to 
weariness  that  his  policy  was  not  a  move  against,  but  in  favour 
of.  Capital.  The  fact  remains  that  neither  the  people  nor  the 
capitalists  subscribe  to  his  view  of  things.  All  the  support  and 
all  the  enmity  he  has  won  in  this  matter  have  sprung  from  the 
conviction  that  he  is  in  some  sort  trying  to  restrain  the  power  of 
Capital.  The  mere  suspicion  is  enough  to  rouse  the  moneyed  in¬ 
terests  to  arms.  Wall  Street  in  1896  and  1900  hardly  used  more 
pointed  language  about  Mr.  Bryan  than  it  uses  to-day  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  nothing  would  give  the  heads  of  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  and  the  financial  magnates  deeper  gratification  than  to 
prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  adoption  as  the  Republican  candidate. 
Have  they  the  power  to  do  this?  I  do  not  believe  they  have,  hut 
I  do  believe  that  if  they  made  up  their  minds  to  support  the 
Democratic  candidate — and  a  “  sound-money,”  safe,  and  reputable 
Democrat  would  be  far  more  to  their  liking  than  Mr.  Roosevelt— 
their  influence,  not  only  their  social  and  political  influence,  and 
their  influence  as  colossal  employers  of  labour,  but  also  their 
power  as  huge  contributors  to  the  campaign  funds  of  whichever 
party  they  favour,  might  most  seriously  imperil  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
chances  of  election.  On  the  other  hand,  the  w^ealth  of  the  country 
being  Protectionist,  and  opposed  to  the  Democratic  advocacy  of 
a  low  tariff,  would  infinitely  prefer  not  to  have  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Democratic  opponent.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  far  rather  that  the  Republican  nominee  were  any  one  but 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  this  is  the  inner  meaning  of  the  attempt  to 
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“  boom  ”  Senator  Hanna — a  man  after  the  capitalist’s  own  heart 
—as  the  Republican  candidate.  One  or  two  more  or  less  pro¬ 
minent  politicians  have  lent  themselves  to  this  movement,  and 
though  it  is  most  unlikely  to  succeed,  it  must  still  be  reckoned 
among  the  forces  working  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  has  not, 
as  Mr.  McKinley  had,  the  confidence  and  backing  of  the  business 
world,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  united  party.  Again,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  contrived,  with  a  certain  belligerent  clumsiness,  to  inflame 
the  South  to  madness,  to  restore  the  political  alliance  which  Mr. 
McKinley  had  most  dexterously  loosened,  between  the  South  and 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  to  alienate  the  sober  second  thoughts 
of  the  country  by  his  resurrection — unintentional,  but  none  the 
less  palpable — of  the  race  question.  Besides  this,  it  is  as  certain 
as  anything  in  politics  can  be  that  the  approaching  election  will 
be  fought  out  primarily  on  the  Tarifl:  issue,  and  their  handling  of 
the  Tariff  has  been  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans’  record.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  one  of  the  hidden 
but  most  potent  difficulties  in  President  Roosevelt’s  way,  that 
official  Republicanism  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  elderly 
and  conservative  politicians,  deeply  committed  to  the  ancient 
ways,  and  answering  comfortably  to  all  demands  for  fresh  legisla¬ 
tion,  “  Oh,  let  well  enough  alone  ” — the  answer  of  all  answers 
most  repugnant  to  a  man  of  the  President’s  temperament  and 
clear-sightedness.  A  refusal  to  modify  in  good  time  the  present 
high  Tariff  schedules  must,  in  his  opinion,  lead  eventually  to  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  principle  of  Protection,  and  against 
the  Republicans  as  its  too  valiant  defenders.  The  President  has 
expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  with  his  usual  clearness,  if  with 
rather  less  than  his  usual  practicality.  He  would  like  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  experts  to  thrash  out  the  Tariff  question  scientifi¬ 
cally.  He  is  not  opposed  to  revision  'per  se;  he  recognises  that 
while  the  general  policy  of  Protection  is  fixed,  schedules  and  rates 
should  be  readapted  to  changing  conditions ;  but  he  would  like  to 
have  the  whole  subject  taken  out  of  party  politics.  That,  of  course, 
is  Utopian.  There  is  little  enough  as  it  is  in  American  politics; 
there  would  be  nothing  whatever  without  the  Tariff.  Moreover, 
the  President  denies  with  emphasis  that  the  road  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Trusts  lies  through  a  reform  of  the  Tariff.  Here,  I  believe, 
he  runs  counter  to  what  is  already  a  belief,  or  at  least  a  suspicion, 
and  may  possibly  develop  into  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  The  average  man  appears  to  be  in¬ 
clining  more  and  more  towards  the  opinion  that  the  Tariff  is  too 
high,  and  that  the  Trusts  thrive  on  it ;  and  this  is  an  opinion  which 
the  Democrats  will  zealously  encourage.  On  this  point — the  degree 
of  connection,  namely,  that  exists  between  the  Tariff  and  the 
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Trusts — public  opinion  would  seem  to  be  running  ahead  both  of 
the  President  and  his  party.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the 
problem  of  Tariff  revision,  as  a  policy  standing  by  itself.  Does 
the  Tariff  foster  the  Trusts,  and  whether  it  does  or  does  not,  has 
the  time  come  for  revising  it?  These  are  issues  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  coming  campaign  must  infallibly  make  clear.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Tariff'  will  be  attacked  not  only  as  “  the  mother  of  the 
Trusts,”  but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  now  unnecessarily  Protective; 
and  the  sooner  the  Democrats  take  up  this  position,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  in  whom  the  business  world  has  confidence, 
who  is  not  a  demagogue  of  the  Bryan  type,  and  has  no  currency 
heresies  standing  to  his  discredit,  the  better  for  their  prospects 
next  November.  The  llepublican  attitude  on  this  vital  question 
is  mixed.  Official  llepublicanism  dreads,  above  all  things,  having 
the  Tariff  again  made  a  party  issue.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  growing  up  among  the  llepublicans  of  the  Western 
States,  of  Iowa  in  particular,  a  strong  demand  for  immediate 
Tariff  revision.  Most  Kepublicans  admit,  in  private,  if  not  in 
public,  that  the  Dingley  rates  are  in  many  respects  now  obsolete 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  business  conditions  of  to-day, 
and  without  in  the  least  abandoning  Protection,  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  such  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules  as  would  not  involve 
a  reversal  of  policy.  But  they  have  differed,  and  still  differ,  among 
themselves  as  to  when  the  plunge  should  be  taken,  and  Congress 
invited  to  overhaul  the  Act  of  1897.  They  differ  still  more  in 
their  views  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Tariff  for  the  Trusts,  and, 
as  a  party,  have  done,  and  will  do,  ail  they  can  to  keep  the  two 
questions  separate.  The  result— to  which  the  President's  lialf- 
heartedness  has  certainly  contributed — is  that  time  has  slipped  by 
and  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Not  a  step  has  been  taken 
towards  Iteciprocity  or  Tariff  revision,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  finds  the  liepublicaus  “  standing  pat  ”  on 
the  Dingley  Act  as  it  is,  and  the  Democrats  preparing  to  hurl  their 
main  force  against  it. 

As  against  all  this,  the  President  has  on  his  side  an  immense 
source  of  strength  in  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  average 
man.  No  President,  or  at  any  rate  no  President  of  recent  years, 
has  made  so  persistent  an  appeal  to  the  better  side  of  the  national 
temperament;  and  the  spectacle  of  his  virile  decisiveness,  his 
absolute  contempt  for  the  featureless  and  fantastic  caution  of  the 
ordinary  politician,  and  the  real  loftiness  that  prompts  every  word 
and  every  deed,  have  powerfully  swayed  the  hearts  and  minds  ot 
men.  There  is  something  in  Theodore  lloosevelt,  and  there  is 
something  in  the  American  people  which  meet  and  join  hands  on 
a  high  plane,  not  of  citizenship  only,  but  of  character  and  human 
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nature;  and  so  long  as  that  can  be  said  of  a  man,  he  may  with 
impunity  disregard  “  political  ”  plottings,  and  the  abuse  and  oppo¬ 
sition  of  this  or  that  “  interest.”  There  are  moments  in  the 
history  of  even  such  a  politician-ridden  country  as  America  when 
the  people  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  wealth  of  all  the  Trusts  and  the  intrigues  of  all  the 
“  machines  ”  could  now  prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  as  the 
Republican  candidate.  Moreover,  the  Democrats,  though  not  so 
divided  as  they  were,  and  though  a  certain  reaction  in  their  favour 
is  observable  here  and  there,  are  still  far  from  being  a  united 
party,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  leader,  and  even 
now  do  not  know  whether  Clevelandism  or  Bryanism  is  to  dictate 
the  party  programme,  and  choose  the  party  candidate.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  issue  of  their  internal  arrangements,  and 
until  we  know  w'ho  is  to  lead  the  Democratic  forces,  and  under 
what  banner,  speculation  on  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  election 
is  more  than  usually  futile.  At  the  most,  an  impression  is  all  that 
can  be  ventured  upon  at  present.  My  own,  given  without  preju¬ 
dice,  is  that  the  net  result  of  the  Democratic  deliberations  can 
mean  no  more  than  the  difference  between  a  close  and  a  one-sided 
contest,  and  that  not  even  a  “  sound-money,”  conservative,  and 
irreproachably  “  safe  ”  Democrat  could  snatch  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  prize  he  has  so  splendidly  earned. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  PROTECTIONIST  IDEAL  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


In  the  present  state  of  British  trade  the  Protectionist  can  find  no 
reassuring  features.  There  is  not  one  grain  of  comfort  to  be  got 
from  the  most  minute  examination  of  its  conditions.  Amid  the 
wilderness  of  decaying  industries,  it  is  true,  there  are  one  or  two 
that  show  signs  of  vitality  and  growth,  but  inspection  shows  that 
even  these  are  but  the  instruments  by  which  we  are  digging  our 
own  grave.  (Jur  coal  exports  represent  the  destruction  of  “  irre¬ 
placeable  capital,”  and  feed  the  foreign  industries  that  are  rapidly 
supplanting  our  own.  The  increased  sale  of  machinery  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  providing,  as  it  does,  the  means  whereby  other 
countries  may  copy  our  processes  and  end  by  supplying  their  own 
wants.  The  ignorant  Cobdenite,  blinded  by  his  fetish,  may  point 
to  shipbuilding  as  a  flourishing  trade,  but  here,  again,  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  confronts  him  with  the  depressing  fact  that  ships  sold  to 
the  foreigner  form  an  addition  to  the  fleets  competing  with  our 
own,  and  will  enable  them  to  do  their  own  carrying  trade.  It  is 
prophesied,  moreover,  that  our  “  shipbuilding  is  to  become  a  para¬ 
sitic  trade,  depending  upon  imported  iron  and  steel.”  They  might 
have  added  that  our  cotton  trade  is  already  in  that  uncomfortable 
position.  Then  we  have  the  famous  400,000  tons  of  china  clay, 
every  one  of  which  draws  a  tear  from  the  true  patriot’s  eye.  Lastly, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  our  exports  of  herrings  are  referred 
to  in  tones  of  contempt.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  particular 
destruction  wrought  by  them,  and  w’e  can  only  hazard  the  guess 
that,  like  jam  and  pickles,  this  “democratic  provender”  fails  to 
wake  the  chords  of  Imperial  Sentiment.  Thus,  whenever  any 
trade  begins  to  look  up,  it  is  promptly  discovered  to  represent  some 
exceptionally  unhealthy  tendency  that  calls  for  instant  repression. 

If,  then,  our  foreign  trade  is  a  striking  example  of  everything 
that  a  foreign  trade  should  not  be,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  the  Protectionist  ideal  really  is ;  what  they  would  consider  a 
healthy  and  profitable  trade.  For  such  a  purpose  the  best  material 
exists  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches,  in  such  works  as  Professor 
Ashley’s  “Tariff  Problem,”  Mr.  Vince’s  pamphlet  on  “Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Proposals,”  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  articles  on  “  Imperial 
Reciprocity.” 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  with  a  very  alarming  picture  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  It  is  presented  to  us  as  a  war  of  nations,  each 
bent  on  the  others’  destruction.  They  stand  entrenched  behind 
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their  tariff  walls  and  bombard  each  other  with  exports.  Every 
cargo  of  goods  that  can  get  through  the  barrier  is  a  lyddite  shell, 
scattering  ruin  and  desolation  wherever  its  fragments  land;  and 
woe  to  the  nation  that  has  no  defensive  rampart,  where  every  shot 
gets  home.  England,  the  one  free-trading  country,  “  is  standing 
upon  its  defence,  attacked  through  free  imports  by  the  countries 
who  are  absolutely  secured  by  their  tariffs  against  all  measures  of 
counter-attack  on  our  part.”  Markets  are  “  invaded,”  “  captured,” 
“held,”  &c.,  the  “  killing  power  of  capital  ”  shows  itself  in  the  dead 
and  dying  industries,  and  so  on,  until  we  find  all  the  facts  of 
foreign  trade  stated  in  terms  of  warfare.  This  conception  of 
foreign  trade  furnishes  a  key  to  the  leading  principle  in  Protec¬ 
tionist  policy.  Exports  are  battles  gained ;  imports  are  battles  lost. 

What  we  must  aim  at  first  is  to  “  secure  the  home  market,”  to 
render  ourselves  safe  from  attack. 

“Every  otlier  country  which  thinks  that  the  interests  of  home  labour  and 
capital  should  never  be  swamped  by  the  interests  of  foreign  labour  and 
capital  possesses  a  dyke.  They  call  it  ‘tariff.’  In  America,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  in  all  the  progressive  manufacturing  countries, 
the  tariff  was  adopted  to  secure  and  develop  the  home  market.  In  every 
one  of  these  cases  the  home  market,  once  secured,  has  been  immensely 
developed.  Behind  the  fiscal  barriers  the  strength  of  internal  Industry  is 
built  up,  and  its  power  to  compete  abroad  is,  and  must  be,  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  and  vigour  of  domestic  business.”  (“Imp.  Rec.,”  p.  68.) 

Stripped  of  its  military  metaphors,  this  means,  that  we  must 
keep  out  foreign  goods  in  order  to  provide  work  at  home  in  making 
articles  previously  imported.  Gi-eat  stress  is  laid  on  this  point; 
for  without  the  command  of  the  home  market,  all  else  is  in  vain. 
Capital  is  “  paralysed  ”  and  “  loses  its  nerve,”  and  the  working 
man,  being  unemployed,  is  unable  to  buy  his  loaf,  whether  big  or 
small. 

Once  the  home  market  is  safely  secured  and  guarded  with  a 
tariff,  a  country  is  in  a  position  to  take  the  offensive,  descend  upon 
foreign  markets,  and,  if  possible,  secure  them  too.  In  carrying 
this  out  Trusts  are  weapons  of  dire  effect. 

“To  the  power  of  the  tariff  has  now  been  added  the  power  of  the  trusts. 
The  most  tremendous  organisation  ever  known  in  the  sphere  of  international 
competition  is  rendered  impregnable  by  an  ironclad  defence  against  the 
efforts  of  all  external  rivals.  It  is  developing  an  immense  equipment  with 
which  to  attack  in  the  future  its  rivals  in  their  ow'n  market.  And  upon 
this  side  there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  its  operations.  Its  strategical 
base  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  unassailable.  Upon  this  side 
it  can  strike  whenever  it  pleases  at  our  centre.”  (“  Imp.  Rec.,”  p.  16.) 


Is  this,  then,  the  ideal  of  Protectionists,  to  rigidly  reserve  the 
home  market  for  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  deluge  foreign 
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markets  with  our  productions?  In  other  words,  ought  a  nation 
to  aim  at  exporting  as  much  as  possible  and  importing  as  little 
as  possible  ?  Stated  in  this  bald  way,  and  shorn  of  all  its  warlike 
phraseology,  it  seems  impossible  that  such  could  be  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  ideal,  but  the  following  extracts  from  “  Imperial 
lieciprocity  ”  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  really  entertains 
this  view :  — 

“  While  America,  since  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  Act,  has  increased 
hei  sales  in  this  country  by  45  per  cent.,  our  sales  to  her  have  gone  down 
by  40  per  cent.  We  are  certainly  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  But,  so 
far  from  selling  at  the  same  rate,  or  anything  like  it,  in  the  dearest 
markets,  we  are  gradually  ceasing  to  sell  at  all.”  (p.  16.) 

“  Germany,  continually  increasing  her  capacity  to  manufacture  for  her¬ 
self,  evidently  needs  less  and  less  of  our  goods  as  she  becomes  able  to  send 
us  more  and  more  of  her  own.”  (p.  6.) 

••At  present  America  sells  much,  but  buys  little."’  (p.  51.) 

If  the  writer  was  aware  of  the  real  explanation  of  such  trade 
balances  between  two  countries,  viz.,  that  the  difference  is  made 
up  by  invisible  exports,  or  settled  indirectly  through  transactions 
with  third  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  finds  in  such 
instances  any  support  for  his  case.  Many  Protectionists  seem 
unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  belief  that  not  only  is  it  possible 
to  sell  without  buying,  but  that  such  is  the  stable  and  healthy  con¬ 
dition  for  a  nation’s  commerce.  After  much  reading  of  their 
pamphlets  one  seems  to  be  living  in  a  world  where  all  ordinary 
relations  are  inverted.  In  order  to  grow  rich  we  must  always  be 
sending  wealth  out  of  the  country,  and  taking  none  in;  profit 
consists  in  selling  cheap  and  buying  dear. 

“  When  you  paid  and  more  tlian  paid  (sic)  for  your  food  and  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  by  your  exports  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  services  of  your 
ships,  and  had  the  utmost  possible  profit  (sic)  at  every  stage  of  the  process, 
it  was  well.”  (“Imp.  llec.,”  p.  55.) 

Again  we  read  much  of  “  consuming-power,”  which  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  Providence  had  burdened  us  with  an  over-abundance  of 
wealth,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  get  through  at  the  quickest 
rate  possible,  that  rate  being  the  measure  of  our  welfare. 

Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  show  a  dim  perception  that, 
painful  as  it  may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  import  at  least  a  little.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  minimise  the  importance  of  this  admission  by 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  imports,  and 
assigning  to  each  a  different  degree  of  harmfulness.  The  writer 
of  “  Imperial  Reciprocity  ”  sketches  what  he  calls  “  the  true  theory 
of  imports,”  according  to  which  imports  are  classified  as  either 
“  competitive,”  or  “  non-competitive.”  The  former  class  includes 
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those  articles  which  we  could  make  ourselves,  and  turns  out  to  be 
merely  another  name  for  manufactures.  These  are  alleged  to 
displace  home  labour,  and  one  of  the  main  functions  of  a  tariff  is 
to  keep  them  out.  The  latter  class  consists  of  food  and  raw 
material,  which,  though  they  may  damage  special  interests,  are, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  and  can  claim  indulgence  at  the  hands 
of  a  tariff.  Some  Protectionists  would  limit  the  term  competitive 
to  those  articles  which  we  could  make  just  as  well  ourselves;  but 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  this  distinction  in  practice,  and 
as  these  individuals  themselves  rarely  use  the  term  in  the  limited 
sense,  the  qualification  seems  of  little  moment.  For  example,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said:  — 

“In  1872  we  imported  63  millions  of  manufactures.  1872  was  a  big  year, 
therefore  you  would  suppose  that  would  fall  off.  On  the  contrary,  63 
millions  in  1872,  94  millions  in  1882,  99  millions  in  1892,  109  millions  in 
1902.  In  thirty  years  the  total  imports  of  manufactures  which  could  just 
as  well  be  made  in  this  country  has  increased  86  millions,  and  the  total 
exports  have  decreased  6  millions.  We  have  lost  92  millions.  That  is  to 
say,  92  millions  of  trade  that  we  might  have  done  here  has  gone  to  the 
foreigner,  and  what  has  been  the  result  for  our  own  people?  The  Board 
of  Trade  tells  you  you  may  take  one-half  of  the  exports  as  repre-senting 
wages;  we  therefore  h.ave  lost  £46,000,000  a  year  in  wages  during  the  last 
thirty  years.”  (Newcastle,  October  20.) 

The  purpose  of  a  tariff,  it  seems,  is  to  attract  a  steady  supply 
of  food  and  raw  material  from  foreign  countries,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  force  them  to  take  finished  manufactures  in  exchange. 
As  Mr.  Yince  says  :  — 

“Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  a  policy  which  will  at  once  prevent  the 
foreigner  from  dumping  his  manufactures,  and  compel  him  to  dump  his 
surplus  food-stuffs,  in  this  happy  country.”  (“Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Policy,” 
p.  30.) 

“We  should,  in  a  word,  realise  the  only  sound  ideal  of  exchange,  that  of 
encouraging  the  non-competitive  imports  which  nourish  home  industry  in 
preference  to  the  competitive  imports  which  are  restricting  development  at 
home,  abating  our  power,  therefore,  to  export  abroad,  and  undermining 
the  whole  commercial  position  of  the  Empire.”  (“Imp.  Rec.,”  p.  67.) 

Free  Traders  might  quite  well  regard  this  as  a  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of  natural  advan¬ 
tages;  but  if  all  civilised  nations  alike  aspire  to  this  end,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  it  by  stringent  tariffs,  the  measure  of  their 
success  will  also  be  the  measure  of  the  decay  of  all  commercial 
intercourse  between  civilised  peoples.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Pro¬ 
tectionist  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  exchange  of  manufactures 
between  nations  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  (Germany  results 
only  in  loss  and  harm  to  both  sides;  yet  such  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  this  “True  Theory  of  Imports.”  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that 
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most  of  our  Neo-Protectionists  begin  by  a  profession  that  they 
believe  strongly  in  Free  Trade  provided  it  is  universal;  and  yet  go 
on  to  use  arguments  which,  if  sound,  prove  clearly  that  even  though 
other  nations  were  free-trading,  it  would  still  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  a  single  country  to  have  a  tariff  by  which  it  could 
“  tax  foreigners,”  “  secure  the  home  market,”  “  conquer  foreign 
markets,”  and  so  on. 

This  theory  of  imports  is  one  of  the  indispensable  pillars  of  the 
Protectionist  case,  but  there  is  another,  equally  indispensable, 
which,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  at  variance  with  the  former, 
is  held  to  be  complementary.  Indeed,  the  pamphlet  from  which 
most  of  the  above  extracts  are  taken  is  entitled  “  Imperial  Recipro¬ 
city,”  and  it  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  this  latter  cannot  he 
treated  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  line  of  argument  applied  to  this  point  is  a  slightly  different 
one.  Figures  are  given  to  show  that  while  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries  are  declining,  those  to  British  Possessions  are  on  the 
increase,  and,  moreover,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  almost  unlimited 
expansion  in  the  future  if  we  adopt  a  system  of  reciprocity.  We 
are  assured  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  our  exports 
to  foreign  protected  markets  vanish  altogether,  or  become  reduced 
to  coal  and  a  few  minor  articles.  Therefore,  our  only  chance  of 
escaping  destruction  is  a  system  of  preferential  trade  with  the 
Colonies.  This  would  divert  the  stream  of  emigration  to  our  own 
possessions,  and  away  from  the  United  States.  And  as  every  white 
Colonist  is  stated  to  purchase  British  goods  to  the  amount  of 
£5  10s.  per  head,  as  against  4s.  6d.,  by  our  foreign  customers,  the 
increased  “  consuming-power  ”  of  the  Colonies  would  stimulate 
British  commerce  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before.  To  this  is  added 
the  security  of  being  relieved  from  our  state  of  dependence  on 
foreign  nations  for  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material.  Thus 
w'e  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  Self-Contained  Empire. 

“A  duty  of  two  or  three  shillings  upon  foreign  grain  in  the  British 
market  would  mean  the  building  up  of  Canada.  In  a  short  term  of  years 
the  vast  bulk  of  our  wheat  would  be  Colonial.  It  would,  therefore,  come 
in  free,  just  as  American  grain  does  now.  This,  again,  is  not  speculation. 
It  would  be  one  of  the  certainties  of  preference.  But  neither  is  it  less 
certain  that  Imperial  reciprocity  would  bring  in  our  whole  meat  supply 
from  the  Colonies  as  freely  as  it  now  comes  in  from  the  United  States.” 
(“Imp.  Rec.,”  p.  51.) 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  Empire,  ceasing  its  abject  dependence  upon 
external  supplies,  should  not  become  self-existent,  producing  within  itself 
every  bale  of  cotton  it  requires  and  every  bushel  of  corn.”  {Ibid,  p.  114.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire 
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“  would  make  the  Mother  Country  entirely  independent  of 
foreigners  in  the  matter  of  food  and  raw  material.” 

Here,  then,  as  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  our  modern  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  we  have  the  “  Self-Contained  Empire,”  and  the  “  True 
Theory  of  Imports.”  That  is,  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material 
are  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  British  Possessions,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  to  refuse  to  take  anything  but  non-competi¬ 
tive  imports  from  foreign  countries.  As  non-competitive  imports 
are  practically  food  and  raw  material,  and  as  the  Colonies  are  to 
supply  all  our  wants,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  import  practically 
nothing  from  foreign  countries.  Do  Protectionists  wish  that  we 
should  make  these  countries  a  present  of  our  exports?  Surely,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  them  would  draw  the  line  there.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  we  must  give  up  exporting  to  them,  and  our  foreign 
trade  will  no  longer  trouble  us  with  declining  figures  and  signs  of 
decay;  for  it  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

But  though  such  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  success  of 
their  policy,  they  fondly  hope  that  they  can  not  only  make  the 
Empire  self-supporting,  and  put  in  practice  the  “true  theory  of 
imports,”  but  that  all  this  can  he  done  without  the  least  diminution 
in  our  foreign  trade. 

“Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  would  develop  our  Colonial  commerce  and 
your  home  industry.  But  it  would  not  inflict  one  particle  of  injury  on 
your  foreign  trade.”  (“Imp.  Rec.,”  p.  93.) 

“There  is  no  reason  why  England  should  not  grant  a  preference  to  her 
Colonies,  and  tax  foreign  manufactures,  without  losing  any  of  her  foreign 
trade.”  (“Tariff  Reform  League  Leaflet,  No.  18.”) 

All  these  extracts  on  the  various  points  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  represent  clearly  the 
general  tendency  of  Protectionist  doctrine. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  all  this  can  he  done  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  Professor  Ashley,  who  shows  more  of  the 
scientific  spirit  than  most  of  his  party,  might  address  himself  to 
this  question,  and  describe  without  figures  of  speech  what  a 
flourishing  foreign  trade  would  consist  of  which  excluded  “  com¬ 
petitive  ”  imports,  while  at  the  same  time  all  our  raw  material 
and  food  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  Colonies.  Instead  of  devot¬ 
ing  so  much  of  their  energies  to  contradicting  Cohden,  might  not 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  journalistic  gladiators  transport  them¬ 
selves  down  to  more  recent  times,  and  explain  one  or  two  of  these 
difficulties  that  must  puzzle  every  “  plain  man  ”  who  tries  to 
understand  their  policy? 


W.  M.  Lightbody. 


THE  ROYALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 


I. 

The  present  period  of  the  history  of  France  hears  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  close  of  the  Directory.  Certainly  the  similarity  is 
not  complete.  The  Republic  of  which  M.  Louhet  is  President 
is  not  at  war  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  to-day,  as  in  1799, 
the  same  weariness  is  being  felt,  and  the  same  aspirations  are 
being  uttered  in  favour  of  a  new  order  of  things.  In  1903,  just 
as  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  France  is  being  attacked 
by  that  moral  decay  of  which  the  Comte  de  Tocqueville  makes 
mention — “  a  decay  which  is  produced  sooner  or  later  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  revolutions.”  Impatient  to  have  done  with  it,  our  ances¬ 
tors  awaited  from  without  the  close  of  a  state  of  atfairs  which 
they  knew  to  be  precarious;  they  were  ready  to  compound  with 
any  means  of  safety,  and  to  hoist  any  deliverer  upon  the  shield, 
provided  that  the  new  regime  afforded  them  order  and  security. 

At  the  present  moment  the  same  sentiments  are  manifest  and 
the  same  manoeuvres  are  being  repeated. 

If  we  content  ourselves  with  casting  a  superficial  glance  upon 
men  and  things,  France  appears  to  be  following  the  peaceful 
course  of  her  destinies  without  any  impediment.  But  a  crowd 
of  new  actors  are  waiting  impatiently  behind  the  scenes  to  appear 
in  their  turn  upon  the  stage  of  politics.  Taine  says  that  every 
revolution  in  France  has  been  a  “  transference  of  property.”  In 
1789,  on  the  morrow  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins  exclaimed  in  one  of  his  pamphlets:  “Forty  thousand 
chateaux,  abbeys,  convents,  manors,  farms,  are  the  booty  which 
we  shall  have  to  share  if  we  are  victorious !  ”  This  sentence  is 
the  dogma  of  the  democracy. 

The  middle  classes,  obedient  to  the  trumpet  call  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  took  possession  by  force  of  arms  of  the  riches  of 
the  fallen  aristocracy  and  the  expropriated  Church.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  the  war  declared  “  against  Clericalism  ”  has,  as  in  1789, 
no  other  object  but  that  of  placing  monastic  property  which 
supports  300,000  French  men  and  women  in  the  hands  of  the 
10,000  families  which  compose  Republican  aristocracy.  The 
scramble  has  already  commenced.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
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liquidation  of  ecclesiastical  property  has  been  affording  an  honest 
livelihood  to  a  thousand  long-armed  lawyers  and  attorneys  better 
provided  with  legal  knowledge  than  with  changes  of  linen. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution,  it  was  only  the  middle 
classes  and  a  few  thousands  of  peasants  who  derived  any  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  regime.  But 
this  time  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  count  upon  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  booty  seized  from  the 
Church,  and  refuse  to  leave  all  the  profits  of  sharp  practice  to  the 
Opportunist  aristocracy. 

As  long  as  the  Opportunist  Radical  party  which  governs 
France  flattered  itself  that  it  would  swallow  up  all  the  profits  of 
the  liquidation  of  Church  property,  the  Republic  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  as  soon  as  the  Socialists  manifested  the  intention  of 
despoiling  the  middle  class,  all  was  changed.  Republican  institu¬ 
tions,  until  recently  so  solid,  were  for  the  first  time  endangered, 
and  then  only  did  the  successors  of  Sieyes  and  Barras  begin 
to  ask  themselves  whether,  to  avoid  spoliation  and  catastrophe, 
it  were  not  necessary  to  create  a  new  form  of  government. 

II. 

But  before  pursuing  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  recall,  in  a 
few  words,  the  conditions  under  which  the  Republic  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Thiers  had  desired  to  found  it  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  old  Monarchical  parties,  but  he  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  A 
few  leaders  had  rallied  round  him,  but  the  general  mass  refused 
to  join  them.  With  more  astuteness,  Gambetta  saw  that  the 
dread  power  of  finance  ruled  the  world,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  its  assistance.  The  heads  of  the  principal  estab¬ 
lishments  of  credit,  great  bankers,  and  rich  traders,  were  convoked 
by  the  Dictator,  and  after  a  short  debate  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
By  the  terms  of  this  compact,  Gambetta  and  his  successors 
engaged  to  respect  the  operations  of  the  Haute  Finance,  which, 
in  exchange  for  this  service,  promised  to  extend  its  protection 
to  the  Opportunist  party  and  all  its  works. 

During  twenty-five  years  the  contract  suffered  no  change.  The 
veering  of  Republican  politics  towards  the  Left  or  even  the 
Extreme  Left  caused  no  anxiety  to  the  illustrious  financiers.  It 
had  been  stipulated  that  all  proposals  of  an  income  tax  should  be 
severely  vetoed.  This  engagement  was  religiously  kept  until  the 
rise  of  M.  Rouvier.  Under  the  Ministry  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
250  deputies  had  subscribed  to  a  Bill  aiming  at  the  creation  of 
the  tax  proscribed  by  the  bankers.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  Gambetta’s  policy,  which  he  resolved  should  prevail, 
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assembled  tbe  principal  supporters  of  tbe  Bill  and  addressed  them 
as  follows: — “The  income  tax  is  the  brazen  wall  which  the 
Republic,  under  pain  of  death,  must  not  allow  to  be  impaired. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  this  wall  that  we  must  fight  our  last  battle. 
If  we  permit  the  Extreme  Left  to  dismantle  it,  it  is  all  over  with 
the  Republic  !  ”  Disarmed  by  this  discourse,  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  capitulated.  Why  has  M.  Rouvier  undertaken  to  urge  the 
tax  condemned  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau?  It  is,  however,  notori¬ 
ous  that  M.  Rouvier  is  the  agent  of  the  banks.  Does  this  Machia- 
velli  of  Marseilles  aim  at  precipitating  the  final  crisis? 

It  is  certain  that  the  Bourse,  alarmed  by  the  Bill,  is  vainly 
endeavouring  to  react  against  the  menaces  which  it  contains.  In 
vain  does  the  Minister  of  Finance  appeal  to  the  co-operation  of 
American  insurance  companies,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  the 
great  commercial  establishments;  in  vain  does  he  oblige  the 
bankers  who  gravitate  in  the  Governmental  orbit  to  effect  pur¬ 
chases  of  French  Rentes,  which,  in  spite  of  all  tricks  and  arti¬ 
fices,  can  neither  rise  nor  regain  the  five  francs  lost  two  years 
ago.  M.  Rouvier  appears  all  the  more  annoyed  at  this  decline  in 
values,  as  he  wished  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  1,500  millions  to 
consolidate  the  debts  of  the  Republic.  But  how  can  he  proceed 
to  such  a  delicate  operation  at  the  very  moment  when  the  red 
flag,  symbol  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  is  being  insolently  hoisted 
in  all  cities  where  our  Ministers  show  themselves? 

The  anxiety  of  stockholders  is  aggravated  by  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  savings  banks.  Our  peasants,  artisans,  servants, 
and  small  tradesmen,  who  are  very  economically  inclined,  have 
entrusted  four  thousand  millions  to  these  banks.  But,  by  reason 
of  the  anxiety  provoked  by  the  policy  of  M.  Combes,  a  want  of 
confidence  is  manifest,  and  every  week  the  State  sees  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  modest  workers  who  deposit  their  savings  in 
its  coffers.  During  the  year  1903,  nearly  180  millions  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  national  savings  banks.  If  M.  Rouvier  does 
not  succeed  in  conjuring  this  exodus  of  capital,  and  if  French 
Rentes  continue  to  decline,  as  is  predicted — the  fall  in  values 
will  result  in  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  existing  regime. 

III. 

This  catastrophe  will  be  accelerated  by  the  measures  which  the 
Radical  party  intends  taking  in  order  to  assure  its  triumph.  These 
measures  are  as  follows: — (1)  The  replacing  of  free  schools  and 
Congregational  teachers  by  official  schools  and  lay  teachers;  (2) 
the  creation  of  an  old  age  pension  fund;  (3)  the  creation  of  a 
second  pension  fund  for  the  working  classes. 
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According  to  the  calculations  of  the  most  competent  authorities, 
the  sum  total  of  these  economic  provisions  would  require  a 
minimum  annual  expenditure  of  1,000  millions.  Now,  as  the 
budget  of  our  expenditure  stands  at  present  at  4,000  millions,  and 
the  taxes  produce  only  3,650  millions,  the  Republic  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
l,d00  millions  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Radical  party. 
Whence  are  these  1,300  millions  to  be  drawn  eveiy  year?  Uut 
of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers,  naturally.  The  leaders  of  the  Radical 
party  say  that  an  income  tax  will  lay  the  burden  of  this  sum 
only  upon  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes.  But  wealthy  French¬ 
men,  foreseeing  this  spoliation,  have  been  taking  precautions  for  the 
last  two  years  against  the  future  exactions  of  the  Treasury.  The 
greater  number  of  our  stockholders  have  placed  their  capital  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  burden  of  the  new 
taxes  will  thus  fall  upon  merchants,  functionaries,  and  employes. 
These  three  social  categories,  thus  oppressed,  will  be  obliged  to 
sell  their  shares.  I  need  not  explain  the  result  of  this  operation. 
French  Rentes,  which  at  present  stand  at  not  quite  98  francs,  will 
fall  to  70,  or  even  60  francs.  All  financiers  and  politicians  fore¬ 
see  this  result,  and  prophesy  that  it  will  be  written  up  at  the 
Bourse  even  before  the  Chamber  votes  the  new  taxes. 

In  reality,  French  Rentes,  by  reason  of  the  present  financial 
policy,  are  actually  not  worth  more;  such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  reliable  bankers.  But  they  take  care  not  to  say  this  too 
loudly.  Many  even  assume  the  most  smiling  optimism  in 
order  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  M.  Rouvier,  who  might  cause 
them  serious  legal  embarrassment  if  he  asked  his  colleague,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  to  have  certain  balance-sheets  examined  by 
an  experienced  magistrate.  But  let  us  be  discreet  and  suppose 
that  the  Rentes  fall  next  year,  not  to  60,  but  to  80  francs.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  of  this  decline?  Permit  me  to  relate  an 
anecdote  which  is  at  present  circulating  in  Parisian  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

Six  months  ago,  Baron  X.,  a  Belgian  gentleman,  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  who  lives,  as  you  know,  in 
the  Avenue  Louise,  at  Brussels.  Generally,  Prince  Victor  is  any¬ 
thing  but  expansive.  The  Bonapartists  themselves  reproach 
him  with  laconism  and  taciturnity.  But  on  that  day,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Prince  Jerome  himself  turned  the  conversation  upon  his 
future  chances. 

“  Some  years  ago,”  said  the  Prince,  “  I  did  not  see  very  clearly 
into  the  destinies  of  France.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire 
appeared  uncertain;  but  to-day  the  fate  of  my  country  emerges 
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from  the  mists,  and  I  clearly  perceive  the  events  which  are  pre- 
paring  in  the  limbo  of  the  future.” 

“  And  what  are  these  events?  ”  inquired  the  Baron.  “  Are  you 
alluding,  Monseigneur,  to  the  persecution  directed  against  the 
religious  orders,  to  the  proscription  and  banishment  of  monks  and 
nuns,  and  the  closing  of  the  free  schools  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all!”  replied  his  Highness;  “the  information  which 
I  receive  from  Paris  and  the  provinces  excludes  all  probability 
of  resistance.  The  congregations  which  appear  most  inclined  to 
fight  are  laying  down  their  arms  at  the  bidding  of  their  bishops, 
all  of  whom,  except  three  or  four,  will  accept  any  shame 
and  suffer  any  disgrace  to  escape  the  trial  of  a  few  days’ 
imprisonment.  It  is  thus  not  upon  the  religious  crisis  that 
I  am  counting,  hut  upon  the  financial  crisis.  Next  year  the 
price  of  French  Itentes  will  certainly  fall  to  80  francs.  In  the 
face  of  this  disaster,  the  members  of  the  Haute  Finance,  freed 
from  their  engagements  to  the  llepuhlic,  will  create  the  Empire !  ” 
Here  the  conversation  ended.  Baron  X.,  without  sharing  the 
Prince’s  optimism,  is  persuaded  that  a  secret  plot  is  being  laid 
against  the  Republic,  and  that  1904  will  probably  see  conflicts 
of  a  serious  nature.  This  political  omnipotence  of  the  banks  does 
not  appear  doubtful  to  any  who  move  in  financial  circles.  Each 
time  that  a  Parliamentary  election  takes  place,  the  Haute  Finance 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  affair.  Hence  arises  an  influence 
which  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  is  related  that  last  year  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  the  Prince  d’Heniu,  addressing  one  of  his  friends, 
M.  Ephrussi,  the  son-in-law  of  Baron  Rothschild,  said  to  him:  — 
“Are  you  going  to  leave  France  a  prey  to  anarchy  much 
longer?” 

“  A  little  patience,  please,”  replied  M.  Ephrussi.  “  When  we 
consider  that  the  right  moment  has  arrived,  we  shall  whistle  to 
the  Radical  deputies  as  our  huntsmen  whistle  to  our  hounds,  and 
in  an  hour  the  Empire  will  be  an  accomplished  fact !  ” 

IV. 

This  dialogue,  immediately  circulated  in  Parisian  drawing¬ 
rooms,  has  not  caused  any  surprise.  The  familiars  of  the 
Palais-Bourbon  declare  that  two  years  ago,  at  the  Chateau  de 
Ferrieres,  which  belongs  to  Baron  Rothschild,  an  interview  was 
arranged  between  General  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Prince 
ATctor,  and  several  members  of  the  Radical  party.  It  even 
appears  certain  that  a  genei'al  occupying  an  exalted  position  in  the 
military  hierarchy  was  present.  The  first  conditions  of  the 
Imperial  Restoration  were  discussed. 
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But  this  conference  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  the  deputies 
of  the  Radical  party  have  taken  part.  Many,  both  this  year  and 
last,  have  visited  Prince  Victor  at  Brussels,  and  renewed  their 
protestations  of  devotion  to  him.  Among  the  number  of  these 
politicians,  M.  Jules  Roche,  a  former  Minister,  is  mentioned. 

All  the  highest  society  of  Brussels  is  aware  of  these  visits  and 
proceedings.  Last  June  an  American  diplomatist,  formerly 
Attache  to  the  Legation  of  the  ITnited  States  at  Brussels,  was 
present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Palais-Bourbon.  A  friend  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  point  out  the 
principal  notabilities  of  the  Radical  Left. 

“  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  show  me  those  people,”  interrupted 
the  diplomatist ;  “  I  know  them  all ;  I  have  met  them  at  Prince 
Victor’s !  ” 

The  business  world  is  persuaded  that  M.  de  Rothschild  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  candidature  of  Prince  Victor.  Formerly  the 
celebrated  financiers  were  (^rleanists,  but  since  the  last  four 
years  it  seems  that  their  former  sympathies  have  singularly 
cooled.  One  of  Baron  Rothschild’s  daughters  married  Prince 
Berthier  de  Wagram,  the  grandson  of  Napoleon  the  First’s  cele¬ 
brated  Staff  officer  and  the  owner  of  the  Chateau  of  Grosbois, 
formerly  the  property  of  Barras.  Towards  the  end  of  February, 
1899,  the  Prince  de  Wagram  was,  it  is  said,  sent  upon  a  special 
mission  to  Prince  Victor  by  his  father-in-law.  Ilis  Highness 
was  asked  whether  he  would  accept  the  moral  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  Haute  Finance.  At  the  same  time,  a  sum  of  thirty’ 
millions  was  placed  at  his  disposal  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  conducting  the  negotiations  necessary  in  view  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  dymasty.  The  Prince  temporarily  declined 
these  brilliant  offers. 

The  reasons  for  this  hesitation  have  been  explained  in  various 
ways.  Some  persons  declare  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  made 
Prince  Victor  promise  to  undertake  nothing  during  her  lifetime. 
The  grandson  of  the  King  of  Westphalia — it  is  no  secret — 
possesses  no  fortune  at  all.  The  Empress,  who  has  an  income 
of  a  million,  gives  her  relative  an  annual  pension  of  100,000 
francs.  Bound  by  gratitude,  Prince  Victor  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  submit  his  plans  to  the  Empress. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  many  Bonapartists  interpret  the 
inertia  and  immobility  of  Prince  Victor.  It  is  added  that  the 
Radical  deputies  who  have  visited  the  Prince  have  imposed  several 
conditions  upon  him.  Without  any  doubt  the  Empire  appears 
to  them  to-day  to  be  the  surest  rampart  against  the  menaces  of 
anarchy.  But  if  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  is  restored,  our  Repub¬ 
licans  desire  that  the  future  Napoleon  IV.  should  undertake  to 
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safepuanl  certain  principles,  and,  above  all,  promise  to  secure 
lucrative  appointments  to  the  politicians  who  have  favoured  his 
return. 

Upon  the  question  of  principles  the  negotiators  do  not  appear 
to  he  very  exacting.  It  would  satisfy  them  if  the  son  of  “  His  Red 
Highness”  favoured  those  tendencies  of  the  Imperial  Legislature 
which  impose  a  check  upon  the  Catholic  Church  and  subject  the 
clergy  to  the  State. 

The  discussions  upon  the  perquisites  of  the  affair  are  far  more 
interesting  to  the  negotiators.  Our  Jacobins  recollect  the  parti¬ 
cular  goodwill  which  Napoleon  I.  did  not  hesitate  to  manifest 
to  their  predecessors  and  ancestors.  All  the  old  Revolutionaries, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  regicides  who  had  survived  the 
Terror,  were  invested  with  most  lucrative  offices,  and  the  recom¬ 
penses  and  salaries  allotted  by  the  Empire  to  the  former  Jacobins, 
our  Radical  contemporaries  desire  to  obtain  in  their  turn  from 
the  future  Napoleon  IV.  Hence  all  the  dispute  turns  actually,  it 
appears,  upon  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Radicals  who  incline 
towards  the  Empire  are  quite  ready  to  betray  the  Republic,  hut 
this  betrayal  must  be  dearly  bought. 

Y. 

For  a  long  time  the  Bonapartist  party  was  directed  by  men  of 
good  intentions,  but  far  from  warlike  by  nature  and,  above  all, 
without  connections  in  the  political  world.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  this  does  not  refer  to  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  courageous  member  of  the  party.  But  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  having  no  faith  in  empty  agitation,  kept  himself 
carefully  aloof  from  the  childish  demonstrations  repeated  every 
year  on  the  15th  of  August.  Now  this  party  has  entered  upon 
a  new  phase.  It  has  two  leaders,  the  Marquis  de  Dion,  Deputy  for 
Brittany,  and  M.  Lasies,  Deputy  for  Gascony.  The  Marquis  de 
Dion,  a  rich  landowner,  is  at  the  head  of  the  first  motor  factory 
founded  in  France.  He  has  the  strength  and  stature  of  an  athlete, 
a  resolute  mind,  an  easy  manner,  and  a  bold  tongue.  When  he 
showed  himself  for  the  first  time  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Radi¬ 
cals  and  Socialists  showered  abuse  upon  him,  but  the  Marquis  de 
Dion  braved  the  storm,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Ilreton  Deputy  has  tamed  the  most  violent  of  his  former  enemies. 
Without  being  an  orator,  he  speaks  easily,  but  he  is  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  a  Parliamentarian.  His  companion,  M.  Lasies,  is 
the  perfect  type  of  a  “  mousquetaire,”  a  regular  hero  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  As  it  happens,  Lasies  is  a  countryman  of  the  famous 
D’Artaguan,  and  displays  the  same  gaiety,  the  same  warmth,  the 
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same  wit,  the  same  sang  froid,  the  same  courage,  the  same  gift 
of  repartee.  Lasies  does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  great 
speaker;  he  has  not  the  oratorical  flights  of  Gambetta  or  the  Comte 
de  Mun.  But  he  has  what  is  still  better.  His  eaustic  and  incisive 
eloquence  amuses  his  audience  and  imposes  silence  upon  his 
adversaries.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Lasies  how  to  close  the 
mouths  of  Ministers  with  a  word  as  quick  and  piercing  as  an 
arrow.  But  the  Gascon  Deputy  is  not  only  a  talented  debater,  he 
is  a  very  shrewd,  skilful  and  adroit  negotiator.  He  does  not 
belong  to  the  race  of  boasters  who  vaunt  themselves  of  unheard- 
of  exploits.  He  is  no  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  but  a  diplomatist,  who, 
people  say,  has  obtained  several  valuable  adherents  among  the 
Radical  groups.  At  the  same  time  he  has  broken  with  the  old 
llonapartist  party,  which,  for  thirty  years,  has  been  appealing  to 
the  hereditary  principle.  Last  December  3rd  saw  a  complete 
change  of  front.  M.  Lasies  and  the  Marquis  de  Dion  informed 
the  leading  Bonapartists  that  henceforth  popular  sovereignty 
would  be  their  watchword.  The  people  alone  will  have  the  right 
to  designate  the  future  Chief  of  France,  the  First  Consul  of  the 
Republican  plebiscite.  The  audience  received  the  announcement 
with  enthusiasm,  and  a  week  later  it  was  applauded  by  an  even 
larger  assembly.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  subterfuge,  since  its  pro¬ 
moters  intend  to  influence  the  voters  so  as  to  ensure  the  choice  of 
Prince  Yictor.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Lasies,  by  declaring  himself 
“  anti-clerical  and  revolutionary,”  has  revived  the  spirit  which 
seemed  to  have  died  with  “  His  Red  Highness,”  Prince  Jerome, 
who  never  concealed  his  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
sudden  revival  of  “  Jeromisme  ”  has  led  to  a  rumour  that  a  secret 
compact  has  been  concluded  between  the  new  leaders  of  the 
Bonapartists  and  certain  Radicals.  But  any  attempt  to  restore  a 
“  revolutionary  and  anticlerical  ”  empire  would  be  abhorrent  to 
respectable  France.  Neither  the  Royalists  nor  the  Liberal 
Republicans  have  forgotten  Prince  Jerome’s  Prussian  sympathies, 
nor  his  speech  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  after  Sadowa,  “  Sire, 
it  is  your  greatest  victory !  ” 

VI. 

Face  to  face  with  Prince  Yictor  Bonaparte  stands  another  Pre¬ 
tender,  the  Due  d’Orleans.  He  is  the  most  striking  and  typical 
personification  imaginable  of  a  French  prince.  Of  tall  stature, 
with  an  open  countenance,  blue  eyes,  a  frank  expression,  and  of 
athletic  form,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  is,  in  the  words  of  a 
Republican  visitor,  “the  finest  of  Frenchmen!” 

All  kinds  of  sport  are  familiar  to  him,  from  racquets,  tennis, 
and  golf,  to  bull-fighting  and  lion  and  tiger  hunting.  An  ardent 
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huntsman,  he  is  devoted  to  all  amusements  connected  with  the 
chase,  but  the  most  dangerous  are  those  which  he  prefers.  He 
is  a  bold  swimmer.  The  accuracy  of  his  aim  with  the  rifle  or 
pistol  places  him  among  the  first  shots  of  the  world.  To  one  of 
his  companions,  M.  Louis  de  Joantho,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  anecdote :  — 

The  Prince  was  passing  a  season  at  Marienbad.  Some  German 
officers  had  been  displaying  their  prowess  in  the  shooting  field,  to 
the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  The  Due  d’Orleans,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  as 
unassumingly  as  possible,  loaded  a  rifle,  and  made  fifty  bull’s-eyes 
out  of  fifty  shots. 

The  equestrian  powers  of  the  Prince  are  legendary.  When 
quite  a  boy,  he  could  ride  forty  or  fifty  kilometres  at  a  stretch 
without  fatigue ! 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  his  father,  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
was  exiled,  the  Prince  entered  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst. 
Upon  leaving,  he  joined  the  King’s  Iloyal  Rifles,  which  were 
then  in  garrison  at  Delhi,  Colonel  de  Parseval,  who  was 
appointed  his  tutor,  tells  the  following  story :  — The  Prince 
was  on  horseback  one  day,  between  two  batteries,  following 
the  firing  of  the  artillery  with  the  greatest  interest.  All  at  once 
the  Colonel  perceived  that  his  charge  had  disappeared.  He 
became  anxious,  and  his  feeling  of  responsibility  weighed  upon 
him.  lie  made  his  way  through  the  clouds  of  smoke,  scoured  the 
mameuvring  ground,  discovered  nothing,  sought  again,  and  finally 
found  the  Prince  encamped  beside  the  targets,  appearing  to  find  the 
greatest  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  explosions,  in  observing 
the  results  of  the  shots.  The  Prince  considered  that  the  point 
where  the  projectiles  arrived  and  exploded  was  much  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  point  whence  they  started. 

YII. 

The  character  of  the  Prince  is  remarkable  for  impulsiveness, 
ardour,  energy,  and  decision.  When  carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
there  are  moments  in  which  he  is  capable  of  the  most  heroic 
actions.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  that  the 
Due  d’Orleans  desired  to  return  to  France  when  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  The  young  Frenchmen  of  his  age  were  then  being 
called  to  arms.  The  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  wished  to  join 
them.  This  idea  took  possession  of  his  mind.  When  the  Due 
d’Orleans  was  interrogated  by  the  Prefect  of  Police  he  replied 
simply :  “  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  political  coup,  I  entered 
France  in  order  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  private  with  the 
200,000  conscripts  of  my  own  age  !  ” 
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The  Prince  likes  neither  long  disconrses  nor  philosophical  dis¬ 
sertations.  Sober  in  his  language,  he  has,  like  his  ancestor,  King 
Henri  IV.,  “  the  Bearnais,”  the  knack  of  pronouncing  lapidary 
phrases  which  remain  in  the  memory. 

The  Prince  writes  little  and  speaks  little ;  but  every  time  that 
he  writes  or  speaks,  it  is  to  affirm  his  rights  and  proclaim  his 
duty.  He  has  said :  “  I  will  only  avenge  insults  offered  to  my 
country.”  The  Prince  will  pardon  all  but  crimes  against  France. 
A  large  number  of  Republicans  are  aware  of  his  inclinations, 
and  have  visited  him.  Present  events  are  dissipating  many  pre¬ 
judices  and  putting  an  end  to  a  number  of  superstitions.  Among 
the  politicians  of  the  Left,  the  Republic  was  formerly  the  object 
of  an  idolatrous  worship.  This  cult  is  disappearing.  Lately,  at  a 
meeting  in  Normandy,  M.  Milliard,  a  senator,  exclaimed :  “  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  Republic  and  Liberty,  I 
would  sacrifice  the  Republic  without  scruple.”  The  Republicans 
who  write  to  the  Due  d’Orleans  or  go  to  see  him  all  declare  the 
same  resolve.  These  Republicans  do  not  belong  to  the  Radical 
party;  they  form  part  of  the  old  Moderates,  who  were  formerly 
attached  to  M.  Thiers.  All  the  rich  and  Liberal  middle  class 
which  followed  M.  Dufaure,  M.  Casimir-Perier,  the  Comte  de 
Montalivet,  M.  Target,  M.  de  Remusat,  etc.,  are  returning  to  the 
royalty  of  tradition. 

Other  conquests,  no  less  valuable,  are  being  made  among  the 
ranks  of  members  of  the  University,  and  among  writers  and 
literary  men.  M.  Charles  Maurras,  contributor  to  the  Gazette  de 
France,  has  founded  a  new  school  of  Royalists  which  has  per¬ 
meated  the  party  with  a  new  doctrine.  Until  recently  Royalists 
were  nourished  upon  superannuated  notions  which  exercised  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  intelligence.  These  dogmas  bor¬ 
rowed  the  greater  part  of  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  school, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  discredited  and  utterly  without  influ¬ 
ence  or  importance.  “  The  House  of  Capet,”  says  M.  Maurras, 
“has  made  France.”  This  popular  and  military  dynasty  has  con¬ 
structed  our  national  unity.  It  alone  can  deliver  us  from  Repub¬ 
lican  anarchy,  and  save  us  from  Napoleonic  Caesarism.”  The 
doctrines  of  M.  Maurras  are  developed  in  the  Gazette  de  France 
and  the  Action  Frangaise.  He  is  assisted  by  collaborators  of  a 
high  intellectual  importance.  These  are  M.  Henri  Yaugeois,  Comte 
Leon  de  Montesquieu,  MM.  Lucien  Corpechot,  Octave  Tauxier, 
Jacques  Bainville,  etc.  The  articles  of  the  Action  Frangaise  and 
the  Gazette  de  France  are  eagerly  read  by  an  ardent  and  generous 
youth,  which  hitherto  did  not  suspect  the  grandeur  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  institution.  The  resounding  Nationalism  of  M.  Derou- 
lede,  the  academic  patriotism  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  placid 
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Liberalism  of  M.  Jacques  Piou,  offer  no  substantial  food  to  minds 
eager  for  realities,  Wbat  solution  is  presented  by  these  three 
schools?  Their  leaders  are  unable  to  combine.  Some  desire  a 
Republic  by  plebiscite,  others  a  Catholic  Republic.  The 
monarchical  solution  alone  is  clear,  simple,  and  striking.  Tired  of 
cloud-gazing  and  weary  of  wandering  in  the  world  of  shadows,  the 
youth  of  Prance  shows  a  marked  predilection  for  the  lucid  argu¬ 
ments  of  M.  Charles  Maurras.  An  old  nobleman  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  exile  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Comte  Eugene  de 
Lur  Saluces,  assists  in  the  work  of  the  Action  Frangaise.  Obliged 
to  leave  his  chateau  near  Bordeaux  and  live  at  Brussels,  M.  de 
Lur  Saluces,  in  a  series  of  energetic  letters,  exhorts  his  country¬ 
men  to  confidence  in  the  future  and  faith  in  the  coming  Monarchy. 

VIII. 

“A  Prince  is  chiefly  judged,”  says  Machiavelli,  “by  the  men 
about  him.”  The  most  fatal  flattery  for  a  Pretender  would  he 
the  mediocrity  of  his  environment.  This  mediocrity,  giving  him 
the  feeling  of  an  easy  superiority,  would  accustom  him  to  rely 
only  upon  his  own  judgment.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Due 
d’ Orleans.  In  order  to  gain  information  upon  men  and  atfairs,  he 
calls  around  him  those  Royalists  who  are  most  capable  of  giving 
him  independent  information.  The  Comte  de  Lur  Saluces,  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  General  de  Charrette,  General  Ilumann,  General 
Recamier,  Colonel  do  Parseval,  Colonel  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the 
Due  dcs  Cars,  the  Marquis  de  Rosambo,  the  Comte  Jean  de  Sabran, 
MM.  Buffet,  Gustave  Janicot,  Eugene  Godefroy,  Maurras, 
Bezine,  Vaugeois,  etc.,  keep  him  informed  of  what  takes 
place,  and  the  phases  of  public  opinion.  Thus  surrounded, 
the  Prince  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Prance  and 
her  moral  condition.  On  one  occasion,  Pebruary  16th,  1899,  the 
Prince  felt  bound  to  allude  to  the  Semitic  question.  “Pirmly 
opposed  to  racial  and  religious  wars  and  persecutions,”  said  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  “  I  am  nevertheless  decided,  when  I  come  to 
power,  to  protect  our  national  genius.  .  .  It  is  useless  to  speak 
of  intolerance,  or  to  declare  that  the  country  will  be  roused  by 
the  dread  of  a  revival  of  religious  struggles  and  persecutions. 
As  for  the  latter,  I  leave  them  to  the  Government  which  precedes 
me.  But  would  it  be  persecution  to  oppose  the  oppression  of 
money,  and  to  protect  growing  fortune  against  the  tyranny  of 
acquired  fortune?  Would  it  be  persecution  to  prevent  the  finan¬ 
cial  strength  of  a  nation  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few? 
Por  centuries  my  ancestors  have  personified  our  race,  with  its 
generous  tendencies  and  its  noble  aspirations.  I  hope  that  God 
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will  deem  me  wortliy  of  the  gloiy  of  restoring  to  France  the 
integrity  of  her  national  genius.” 

Tliis  speech  met  with  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  Royal¬ 
ists  and  Republicans.  It  also  gave  rise  to  serious  criticism.  The 
Prince  was  reproached  with  having  alienated  Jewish  capitalism, 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  having,  so  to  speak,  forced 
llaron  Rothschild  and  the  Haute  Finance  into  the  camp  of  Prince 
Victor  Bonaparte.  At  the  present  day  there  are  many  Royalists 
who  think  thus :  “  One  only  abolishes  a  power  when  one  has 
ready  to  hand  another  power  with  which  to  replace  that  which 
nne  despises.  What  new  power  has  been  acquired  by  the  Due 
d’OrlAans?”  But  many  Republicans  rejoice  at  the  Prince’s  atti¬ 
tude.  M.  Edouard  Drumont,  for  example,  sees  in  the  Due 
d'Orleans  the  “  Great  Celt,”  the  “  King  of  Justice,”  foretold  by 
the  wizard  Merlin. 

IX. 

There  is  only  one  power  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  power 
of  finance,  and  that  is  the  army.  Alas !  for  the  last  three  years 
the  French  Army  has  caused  nothing  hut  disappointments  to 
those  who  care  for  it  most.  Without  vigour  or  energy,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies.  The  plan  of 
the  Republican  Radicals  is  well  known — it  is  the  substitution  of 
a  militia  for  the  permanent  army.  The  military  organisation  of 
Switzerland  haunts  and  attracts  the  Republican  party.  The 
object  of  our  Government  is  to  suppress  the  generals,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  troops,  and  to  limit  the  time  of  service  to  one  year, 
or  even  six  months. 

The  ideal  of  our  officers  is  altogether  different.  They  desire  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  army  capable  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Germany.  Unfortunately,  the  more  energetically  the 
Badicals  work  for  the  realisation  of  their  programme,  the  more 
'^look,  indolent,  and  faint-hearted  do  our  officers  appear. 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  Felix  Faure,  the  Staff  had  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  triumph.  The  Due  d’Orleans  was  at 
Dover,  ready  to  cross  the  Channel.  The  plan  had  been  formed 
of  blockading  all  the  Ministers  and  high  functionaries  within  the 
precincts  of  Notre  Dame  during  the  funeral  service,  and  of  install- 
itig  a  provisionary  Government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  coup 
dc  main  would  have  been  very  easy. 

M.  Deroulede,  on  being  consulted,  declared  that  if  the  Due 
d'Orleans  were  to  show  himself,  he  would  undertake  to  seize  him 
and  conduct  him  to  the  guard-house.  The  movers  of  the  scheme 
took  alarm  at  this  threat^  and  decided  to  renounce  their  enter¬ 
prise. 
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This  was  a  great  mistake.  It  was  imagined  that  M.  Dernalpiip 
had  a  body  of  powerful,  numerous,  and  resolute  friends  at  liis 
disposal.  This  was  an  error.  When,  in  despair  at  the  inertia 
of  the  generals  who  would  not  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  make 
M.  Deroulede  a  First  Consul,  he  went  up  to  General  Eoget  and 
ordered  him  to  place  himself  at  his  service,  lookers-on  observed, 
not  without  surprise,  that  M.  Deroulede  had  only  about  forty 
“patriots”  with  him.  The  Eoyalists,  on  the  contrary,  formed  a 
compact  mass  of  several  thousand  men,  who,  at  a  sign  from  their 
leaders,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  fight.  If  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Eadical  Eepublic  had  had  more  decision,  they  would 
have  disdained  the  threats  of  M.  Deroulede  and  fought  all  the 
same.  This  inaction  was  disastrous. 

At  this  period,  there  was  no  antagonism  among  the  officers.  All, 
with  one  heart  and  soul,  were  longing  for  deliverance.  Now  it  is 
no  longer  the  same.  Many,  impatient  to  obtain  a  higher  grade 
of  rank,  are  openly  making  terms  with  the  enemies  of  the  army. 
(,)n  the  other  hand,  want  of  discipline  exists  in  a  certain  number 
of  regiments.  The  men  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  their 
leaders,  as  they  were  three  years  ago.  The  Eadicals  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  defaming  the  officers  in  order  to  foment  insubor¬ 
dination.  When  a  soldier  insults  his  captain  or  lieutenant,  if 
the  Council  of  War  condemns  the  man,  the  Ministerial  news¬ 
papers  insult  the  Council  of  War. 

Still  better :  information  is  encouraged,  and  the  men  denounce 
the  officers  who  go  to  Mass  or  read  the  anti-Eepublican  journals. 
General  Tournier,  Commander  of  an  Army  Corps,  was  recently 
deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence  of  a  report  addressed 
by  Corporal  Boot-maker  to  the  Masonic  Lodge.  All  this  system  of 
penalties  has  the  object  of  causing  the  soldiers  to  lose  the  habit 
of  obedience,  so  much  does  the  Government  fear  that  some  auda¬ 
cious  general  or  colonel  might  one  day  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Eepublic. 

X. 

General  Andre  is  acting  in  a  significant  manner  at  the  present 
day.  Generals  and  colonels  suspected  of  devotion  to  the  Eepublic 
are  subjected  to  such  vexations  that  they  are  obliged  to  send  in 
their  papers.  General  Andre’s  severities  are  directed  especially 
against  the  Eoyalist  officers.  They  are  gradually  being  forced  to  re¬ 
sign,  and,  in  short,  the  ranks  are  being  cleared  of  all  officers  who 
are  supposed  toenjoy  the  friendship  or  esteem  of  the  Due  d’Orleans. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bonapartist  officers  obtain  every  favour  and 
are  appointed  to  the  most  enviable  posts.  Two  well-known  retirefl 
Generals,  who  are  notorious  Bonapartists,  are  said  to  inspire  the 
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selections  of  General  Andre.  Certain  newspapers  which  formerly 
used  to  attack  him  have  suddenly  ceased  to  criticise  him.  This 
reserve  is  veiy  much  discussed. 

Lastly,  General  Andre  has  conveyed  to  Paris  two  Colonial 
infantry  regiments,  which  hitherto  were  garrisoned  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  ports.  These  two  regiments  are  regarded  as  the  Pretorian 
Guard  of  the  Minister  for  War.  The  officers,  carefully  selected, 
are  the  friends  of  the  General.  As  for  the  men,  they  have  been 
recruited  from  the  suburhan  populations  of  great  cities;  they  are 
regarded  as  apt  to  any  kind  of  adventure. 

In  order  to  have  the  entire  army  of  the  capital  in  his  power, 
General  Andre  only  requires  the  support  of  the  Commander  of  the 
army  of  Paris.  Up  to  the  middle  of  October  this  post  was  held 
by  General  Paure-Biguet,  an  intimate  friend  of  President  Louhet. 
!Now  the  Governor  of  Paris  is  General  Dessirier,  formerly  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Dijon.  It  is  not  wholly  willingly 
that  General  Andre  has  caused  M.  Loubet  to  sign  the  decree  invest¬ 
ing  General  Dessirier  with  these  high  functions.  Most  of  the 
Kepuhlicans,  and  especially  M.  Clemenceau,  were  hostile  to  such 
an  appointment,  but  the  Minister  of  W^ar  has  not  wished  to 
surrender,  despite  the  fact  that  recently  his  acts  have  been  the 
occasion  for  the  keenest  animosity.  The  last  list  of  generals 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War  has  been  referred  to  as  “Pro¬ 
motion  by  coup  d’etat.”  In  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Bt'puties  who  remember  the  events  of  1851  recall  the  fact  that 
some  months  before  the  coup  d’etat  of  the  2nd  December,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  promoted  a  certain  number  of  colonels  devoted 
to  his  ideas  and  to  himself.  It  is  thus  that  generals  like  Saint 
Arnaud,  de  Cotte,  Espinasse,  Marulaz,  Rochefort,  Feray,  D’Allon- 
ville,  Gardaiens  de  Boisse,  de  Lourmel,  Ilerbillon,  Dulac,  Forey, 
t’ouitigis,  Canrobert,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Paris,  and  became  the  principal  allies  of  the  Bonapartist  pro¬ 
paganda.  The  Radical  party  was  all  for  dismissing  General 
Andre,  but  the  principal  heads  of  Government  refused  to  lend 
themselves  to  these  manoeuvres,  and  desire  to  wait  until  General 
Andre  has  revised  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  at  Rennes 
on  Dreyfus.  Andre,  however,  stays  his  hand  and  keeps  the  situa¬ 
tion  under  his  own  control. 

XI. 

Thus,  at  the  present  moment,  as  happens  always  in  France,  the 
Republic  is  on  the  eve  of  being  replaced  by  a  military  Dictatorship 
or  a  Consulate,  which  will  be  the  preliminary  either  to  the  Empire 
or  the  Monarchy.  Out  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  seventy-five  are 
eager  for  the  crisis  and  the  end  of  the  present  regime.  Every 
day  which  passes  sees  the  number  of  Republicans  diminish.  The 
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Kepublican  bourgeoisie,  whose  sentiments  are  represented  with 
such  talent  and  high  principle  by  Le  Temya,  abhors  the  Ministry 
of  M.  Combes,  and  if  that  Ministry  goes  on  much  longer,  the 
repulsion  it  inspires  will  extend  to  the  Ilepublic  itself.  While 
making  war  against  religious  ideas,  the  Government  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  enrolling  timid  Catholics,  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  obeying  the  instructions  of  Leo  XIII.  in  adhering  to 
the  Republic  and  following  M.  Piou. 

M.  Jacques  Piou  is  descended  from  an  old  Orleanist  family,  a 
nephew  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire,  formerly  Ambassador  of 
Louis  Philippe  at  Vienna.  After  having  figured  among  the 
friends  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  he  abandoned  the  Monarchy  from 
conscientious  scruples,  and  placed  the  brightness  of  his  name  and 
the  prestige  of  his  eloquence  at  the  service  of  the  Republic.  The 
Constitutional  Catholics  of  whom  he  was  the  leader  regarded  him 
as  the  “Lay  Nuncio  of  the  Pope.” 

The  accession  of  Pius  X.  has  had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
this  policy.  Constitutional  Catholics,  breaking  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  cause,  are  now  for  the  most  part  turning  either  to  Royalism, 
or  to  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Keller,  formerly  Deputy 
for  Belfort,  the  “  inviolable  patriot,”  sees  the  number  of  Catholics 
rebellious  to  any  Republican  compromise  increasing  around  him. 
This  is  a  development  of  the  highest  importance. 

Meanwhile  other  interests  which  are  being  attacked  are  rising 
in  their  turn  against  the  present  regime.  In  the  banking  world, 
hostility  is  hourly  gaining  ground.  What  still  remains  to  the 
Republic?  The  sympathies  of  the  populace,  the  support  of  the 
Socialists,  and  the  momentary  adhesion  of  the  officials.  It  is  true 
that  the  Socialists  are  a  power,  but,  as  is  so  well  said  by  the 
Yicomte  de  Vogiie  in  his  last  novel,  Le  Maitrc  de  la  Mer — ”  With 
us  Socialistic  organisation  oilers  this  precious  advantage,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  gain  its  leaders  in  order  to  win  over,  ipso  facto,  the  fol¬ 
lowers.  'Whoever  possesses  M.  Jaures  possesses  his  entire  force.” 
To  resume,  the  lowest  scum  of  our  cities  form  the  defence  of  the 
Radical  Republic.  It  might  be  thought  that  M.  Combes  is  him¬ 
self  working  with  a  view  to  preserving  for  the  present  regime  only 
the  sympathies  of  the  mob  and  the  off-scourings  of  our  suburbs. 
Is  he  conniving  with  the  champions  of  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Empire?  Not  at  all.  M.  Combes  is  a  man  of  limited  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  only  perceives  the  immediate  results  of  his  actions,  and 
does  not  even  suspect  their  future  consequences.  But  among  those 
who  urge  him  on  to  violence  and  failure,  several  tricksters  may  he 
found,  who  are  carefully  calculating  the  result  of  the  blows  which 
M.  Combes  is  striking,  by  their  orders,  at  French  vSociety,  and  who 
are  thought  to  be  covenanting  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ! 

NoRMAJvNUS. 


an  unpublished  poem  by  EDGAK  ALLAN  POE. 


LEONAINE. 

Lkoxaixe  angels  named  her,  and  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stars  and  framed  her,  in  a  smile  of  white. 

And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy  midnight,  and  her  eyes  of 
bloomy 

Moonshine,  and  they  brought  her  to  me  in  a  solemn  night. 

In  a  solemn  night  of  summer,  when  my  heart  of  gloom, 

Blossomed  up  to  greet  the  comer,  like  a  rose  in  bloom. 

All  foreboding  that  distressed  me,  I  forgot  as  joy  caressed  me. 
Lying  joy  that  caught  and  pressed  me,  in  the  arms  of  doom. 

Only  spake  the  little  lisper  in  the  angel  tongue, 

T^et  I  listening  heard  the  whisper — “  Songs  are  only  sung 
Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  you,  tales  are  told  you  to  deceive 

So  must  Leonaine  leave  you  while  her  love  is  young.” 

Then  God  smiled — and  it  was  morning,  matchless  and  supreme. 
Heaven’s  glory  seemed  adorning  earth  with  its  esteem ; 

Every  heart  but  mine  seemed  gifted  with  a  voice  of  prayer,  and 
lifted, 

When  my  Leonaine  drifted  from  me  like  a  dream. 

E.  A.  P. 

A  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  came  into  my  hands  about  eleven 
years  sinee  in  the  following  manner.  My  elder  brother,  John 
Wallaee,  who  emigrated  to  California  in  1849,  resided  there  till 
his  death  in  March,  1895.  I  had  visited  him  at  his  home  at 
Stockton  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  from  that  time  we  corre¬ 
sponded  about  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  I  think  it  was  in  the  last 
letter  I  received  from  him,  nearly  a  year  before  his  death,  that  I 
found  an  enclosure  in  his  handwriting  of  the  poem  in  question, 
with  the  following  heading: — “Lines  left  by  a  wanderer  at  a 
wayside  house  in  lieu  of  cash  for  board  and  lodging  one  night.” 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  are  the  initials,  E.  A.  P.,  but  there  is 
neither  date  nor  any  further  particulars  as  to  how  it  was  obtained, 
neither  was  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  letter  itself.  Being 
at  the  time  fully  occupied  with  literary  work,  I  gave  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  beyond  noticing  that  it  appeared  to  have  all  the  best 
characteristics  of  Poe’s  style,  and  naturally  supposing  that  it  must 
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be  known  to  Poe’s  various  editors  and  biographers,  and  that  it  was 
included  in  some  of  the  recent  editions  of  his  works,  none  of  which 
1  had  seen.  I  therefore  put  the  verses  away  among  other  poetical 
scraps  and  new’spaper  cuttings,  fully  expecting  to  hear  something 
about  it  in  my  brother’s  next  letter.  One  peculiarity  was,  that 
it  was  written  in  pencil,  as  if  it  had  been  hastily  copied  when 
away  from  home  and  inserted  in  the  letter  because  he  knew  that 
I  was  an  admirer  of  Poe.  Soon  after  I  heard  of  his  illness,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  received  another  letter  from  him. 

The  verses  remained  almost  forgotten  till  Mr.  Marriott’s  letter 
(in  the  Fortnightly  of  September  last)  about  Poe’s  essay  on  the 
Universe  led  me  to  inquire  of  him  if  this  poem  had  appeared  in 
any  edition  of  Poe’s  works,  and  finding  that  it  was,  apparently, 
quite  unknown,  I  wrote  to  my  brother’s  widow,  asking  for  any 
information  as  to  where  my  brother  obtained  the  poem.  The 
reply  received  a  few  weeks  back  was  unsatisfactory.  None  of  the 
family  had  seen  the  verses,  or  remembered  anything  about  them, 
and  no  copy  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  brother’s 
papers.  I  can,  therefore,  only  suppose  that  the  occupier  of  the 
“  wayside  house  ”  referred  to  had  emigrated  to  California  shortly 
afterwards,  and  that  the  original  poem,  or  a  copy  of  it,  had  been 
preserved,  perhaps  in  an  album,  and  perhaps  even  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  poet’s  name  as  indicated  by  the  initials.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  during  one  of  my  brother’s  journeys  on  sur¬ 
veying  or  engineering  work  he  may  have  stayed  at  the  house  of 
the  possessors  of  the  MS.,  and  have  made  a  copy  of  it  for  me, 
and  enclosed  it  in  the  letter,  intending  to  give  me  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  when  he  wrote  again,  an  intention  frustrated  by  the 
extremely  painful  circumstances  attending  his  fatal  illness. 

Coming  now  to  the  poem  itself,  if,  as  I  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  it  was  written  by  Poe,  why  did  he  not  acknowledge  it  or 
communicate  it  to  any  of  his  friends,  or  leave  any  copy  of  it  among 
his  papers?  Here,  again,  we  can  find,  I  think,  a  very  natural  and 
sufficient,  though  of  course  purely  hypothetical,  explanation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  little  poem  must  have  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  genuine  poetical  inspiration,  at  a  time  when  the 
author  was  comparatively  free  from  worry,  and  in  a  state  of  good 
bodily  health  and  mental  tranquillity.  While  possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  best  style,  it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to 
most,  perhaps  to  all  his  similar  productions.  Its  subject  matter 
is  unusually  simple,  the  birth  and  early  death  of  a  child ;  and  it  is 
treated  in  a  most  simple  but  highly  poetical  manner,  in  which, 
though  the  morbid  gloom  of  his  nature  appears,  it  is  relieved  by 
passages  of  such  rare  descriptive  beauty  and  pathos  as  to  give  an 
exceptional  charm  to  the  whole.  In  the  perfection  of  rhyme  and 
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rhythm,  and  the  easy  flow  of  the  Terse,  the  lines  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  his  very  best  efforts,  while  in  two  points  they  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  the  culmination  of  bis  genius :  the  first  being 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  alliteration  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
general  effect — though  I  often  greatly  admire  the  use  of  this 
artifice — the  second,  that  a  new  and  very  beautiful  form  of  versifi¬ 
cation  is  here  used  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  other  poems.  Each 
verse  possesses  eight  rhyming  words,  one  pair  and  two  triplets, 
five  of  these  being  two-syllable  words,  and  their  somewhat  peculiar 
arrangement  is  so  carefully  followed  in  each  verse  as  to  be 
evidently  the  result  of  a  well  thought-out  plan  which  this  little 
poem  was  composed  to  illustrate.  In  his  essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Composition  he  had  referred  to  the  absence  of  originality  in 
versification,  declaring  his  belief  that  the  possible  varieties  of 
metre  and  stanza  are  infinite,  and  that  much  of  the  possible  charm 
and  beauty  of  poetry  are  lost  by  the  absence  of  invention  of  new 
forms  of  versification. 

Turning  to  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram’s  edition 
of  the  Complete  Poetical  Works,  we  find  it  stated: — “In  1849 
Poe  revisited  the  South,  and,  amid  the  scenes  and  friends  of  his 
early  life,  passed  some  not  altogether  unpleasing  time.  At  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  he  again  met  his  early  love,  Elmira,  now  a  wealthy 
widow,  and  after  a  short  renewed  acquaintance,  was  once  more 
engaged  to  marry  her.”  Now  this  short  period  must  hav'e  been  one 
of  intense  relief  from  continual  mental  strain  as  well  as  of  physical 
recuperation  and  enjoyment,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  during 
his  rambles  about  the  country  he  would  enjoy  working  out  his 
ideas  of  new  and  beautiful  poetic  forms.  He  was  also  an  athlete, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  delight  in  long  rambles  on 
foot  when  going  from  one  friend’s  house  to  another;  and  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  ho  should  have  had  to  ask  for  a  night’s 
lodging  at  some  farmhouse  or  cottage,  and,  either  from  finding 
his  pocket  empty,  or  because  his  hospitable  hosts  would  accept  no 
payment,  left  with  them  the  latest  product  of  his  muse  as  a 
memento  of  his  visit. 

If  this  is  what  occurred,  the  poem  may  quite  possibly  have  been 
written  only  a  few  days  before  his  tragical  end ;  and,  as  this  was 
in  the  year  1849,  at  a  time  when  the  Californian  gold  fever  was  at 
its  height,  Poe’s  host  of  the  “  wayside  house  ”  may  have  been  one 
of  the  many  thousands  who  left  the  Eastern  States  for  the  land  of 
gold,  and  may  thus  have  carried  away  into  such  a  long  obscurity 
this  last  outcome  of  the  poet’s  genius.  How  prophetic  of  his  owm 
approaching  fate  now  seem  the  lines  :  — 


“  All  foreboding  that  distressed  me,  I  forgot  as  joy  caressed  me, 
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And  how  the  tranquillity  and  beauty  of  nature,  which  so  rarely 
find  expression  in  his  poems,  seem  to  have  produced  their  full 
effect  upon  him  when  he  gave  us  the  exquisite  lines :  — 

“  Then  God  smiled — and  it  was  morning,  matchless  and  supreme, 
Heaven’s  glory  seemed  adorning  earth  with  its  esteem.” 

The  long  tragedy  of  Poe’s  life  is  intensified  by  the  consideration 
of  what  he  might  have  given  us  had  the  final  catastrophe  been 
averted.  With  the  most  passionate  human  affections  and  with 
poetic  and  literary  genius  of  the  highest  order,  almost  his  whole 
life  w'as  a  desperate  and  often  agonising  struggle  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  those  dearest  to  him.  Just  when,  for  the  first  time, 
there  seemed  to  open  out  before  him  a  vista  of  comparative  afflu¬ 
ence  and  tranquillity,  in  w'hich  his  genius  might  have  developed 
those  forms  of  beauty  which  he  considered  should  he  the  poet’s 
truest  and  highest  aim,  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and,  if  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Ingram  is  correct,  not,  as  usually  supposed, 
by  any  fault  of  his  own. 

This  little  poetic  gem,  never  before  published,  may  have  been 
the  first,  and  also  the  last  fruit  of  that  happier  period  that  seemed 
to  be  opening  upon  him.  It  is,  of  course,  an  unpolished  gem,  and 
has  some  of  the  defects  of  a  rough  draft  hastily  written  down 
after  being  composed  in  the  memory  only;  hut  I  think  that  all 
admirers  of  Poe  will  welcome  it,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  as  a 
w'orthy  addition  to  the  limited  number  of  his  shorter  poems  of  the 
first  rank. 

Alfred  K.  Wallace. 


EUGENE  SUE. 

Eugene  Sue,  wliose  centenary  we  celebrate,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
elder  Dumas,  were  young  men  together ;  and  each  of  the  three  was, 
at  his  appointed  hour,  the  most  conspicuous  man  of  letters  in 
France.  The  critic,  speaking  without  reflection,  tends  to  pronounce 
Sue  the  least  important  of  the  three ;  hut  that  must  depend  upon 
the  standard  to  he  applied,  llis  works  have  certainly  opposed  the 
least  resistance  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Only  two  of  his  hooks 
are  read  at  all  nowadays,  and  those  two  are  not  read  much.  Nor 
has  his  literary  influence  been  appreciable.  His  principal  dis¬ 
ciples  have  been  Paul  Eeval  and  Xavier  de  Montepin,  who  are  not 
disciples  to  he  proud  of.  The  works  of  his  lineal  successors  have 
merely  been  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  his  methods.  But  if  we 
are  to  judge  him  by  the  influence  other  than  literary  which  he 
exercised  he  must  he  accorded  one  of  the  highest  places.  It  has 
keen  well  said  that  “  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  ”  was  the  “  U^ncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  of  Socialism,  and  that  “  The  Wandering  Jew”  was 
the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  anti-clericalism.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  of  controversy  in  France  at  the  present  time  to  accuse  anti¬ 
clerical  agitators  of  deriving  their  anti-clericalism  from  Eugene 
Sue’s  romances.  This  may  he  an  insult  to  the  agitator;  hut  it  is 
a  compliment,  however  unintentional,  to  Eugene  Sue.  The  influ¬ 
ence  to  which  it  hears  testimony  may  have  been  acquired  by 
accident;  hut  it  was  a  real  influence,  and  it  has  lasted. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  study  the  life  of  Sue,  the  man,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Sue,  the  teacher  and  the  politician, 
was  an  accident,  and  nothing  more  :  that  he  would  never  have 
taken  himself  seriously  if  he  had  not  first  been  taken  seriously 
by  other  people ;  that  he  did  not  consciously  put  a  philosophy  into 
bis  novels,  hut  took  a  philosophy  from  them  when  he  discovered 
that  a  philosophy  was  expected  of  him;  that  when  he  found  a 
policy  he  was  only  looking  for  “copy”;  that  he  only  thought  of 
becoming  a  leader  because  unexpected  followers  put  the  idea  into 
bis  head. 

One  is  brought  to  that  conclusion  by  the  evidence  of  friends 
and  enemies  alike.  His  enemies,  as  was  natural,  dwelt  maliciously 
upon  alleged  inconsistencies  between  his  doctrines  and  his  mode 
of  life.  The  egregious  Jacquot  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  wrote  of  almost  all  his  distinguished  con- 
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temporaries  as  if  they  were  his  personal  enemies,  has  drawn  a 
spiteful  picture  of  him  in  his  study.  A  footman,  he  says,  daily 
brouf^ht  him  a  new  pair  of  straw-coloured  kid  "loves  on  a  "old 
salver.  He  put  them  on,  and  dipped  a  gold  pen  into  a  silver  inkpot 
in  order  to  write  that  “  no  one  is  entitled  to  luxuries  so  long  as 
any  one  is  in  need  of  necessaries.”  The  picture  is,  of  course,  a 
caricature,  and  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  a  portrait.  But  even 
a  caricature  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  facts;  and  the  picture 
drawn  by  Sue’s  friends  does  not,  any  more  than  this  picture  by 
M.  Jacquot,  suggest  the  ideal  social  reformer. 

The  friends  whose  depositions  we  can  refer  to  are  Dumas,  Ernest 
Legouve,  and  Felix  Pyat.  To  each  of  the  three  Sue  appeared  as 
a  dandy,  a  man  about  town,  and,  above  all,  as  a  man  meriting 
the  epithet  “  casual.”  According  to  Dumas,  it  was  only  by  an 
accident  that  he  embarked  on  a  literary  career,  lie  wanted  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  coidisscs  of  a  certain  theatre  in  order  that 
he  might  pay  his  addresses  to  a  certain  actress,  jealously  “pro¬ 
tected”  by  the  local  Prefect.  lie  wrote  something  for  the  theatre 
in  order  to  gain  the  privilege,  gained  it,  and  supplanted  the  public 
functionary  in  the  affections  of  the  lady.  It  is  the  sort  of  story 
that  Dumas,  with  his  broad  humanity,  continually  tells  of  those 
whom  he  delights  to  honour.  Very  likely  it  is  not  true;  but 
unless  Sue  had  been  the  sort  of  man  of  whom  it  might  have  been 
true  it  would  not  have  been  told. 

Legouve’s  story  affords  an  even  better  illustration  of  Sue’s  casual 
character.  Sue,  as  is  well  known,  began  life  as  a  naval  surgeon, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  According  to  Jacquot, 
all  the  wounded  on  whom  he  operated  died;  but  that  may  be  a 
calumny.  What  Legouve  says  is  that  he  neither  knew  his  business 
nor  desired  to  know  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  had 
arrived  to  take  up  his  post  on  the  “Breslau,”  he  sent  for  his 
assistants,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : — “  Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  surgery,  as  you  will  quickly  discover 
for  yourselves.  You,  therefore,  must  do  all  the  work.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  supervising  the  sanitation  of  the  vessel.” 

The  story  told  by  Legouve  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  story  told  by  Jacquot;  and  the  bearing  of  both 
stories  lies  in  the  application  of  them.  They  may  both  be  true, 
and  yet  leave  their  hero  with  considerable  titles  to  our  regard. 
But  the  suggestion  is  not  to  be  suppressed  that  the  man  who  so 
resolutely  refused  to  take  himself  seriously  as  a  naval  surgeon 
becomes  the  object  of  reasonable  suspicion  when  he  is  discovered 
taking  himself  seriously  as  a  Socialist. 

Certainly  Sue  did  not  display  any  sudden  addiction  to  Socialism, 
or  any  other  kind  of  seriousness  when  he  left  the  sea  and  gave  up 
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surgery,  lie  quitted  his  piufessiou  because  he  had  inherited  a 
fortune,  aud  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  squandering  of  it. 
His  life  was  that  of  the  French  analogue  of  the  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany.  He  is  said  to  have  dazzled  even  the  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  by  his  magnificence.  He  was  a  claimant  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  best  dressed  man  in  Paris ;  and  the  luxurious 
elegance  of  his  establishment  was  as  famous  in  its  way  as  the 
barbaric  splendour  of  the  Villa  Monte  Cristo.  His  most  obvious 
ambition  was  to  triumph  in  the  paths  of  gallantry,  alike  in  the 
coulisses  and  in  the  salons.  We  need  not  criticise  the  ambition 
otherwise  than  to  say  that  it  suggests  anything  rather  than  the 
earnest  social  reformer. 

Nor  is  the  earnest  social  reformer  suggested  by  anything  in  Sue’s 
early  waitings.  It  has  been  related  that  his  first  literary 
endeavours  were  induced  by  the  desire  of  an  opportunity  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  an  actress.  It  is  also  related — even  in  grave  works 
of  reference — that  it  was  the  infidelity  of  a  mistress  that  first 
determined  him  to  take  literature  seriously;  though  no  doubt  the 
lady’s  inroads  upon  his  purse  had  as  much  to  do  wdth  his  decision 
as  the  wounds  which  she  inflicted  on  his  heart  or  on  his  pride. 
But  he  treated  a  vast  variety  of  other  themes  before  he  came  lo 
the  social  questions  by  handling  which  he  was  to  wun  celebrity. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  saluted  as  “  the  French  Fenimore  Cooper.’' 
Then  he  wrote  society  novels,  historical  novels,  and  psychological 
novels.  Arthur  ”  was  a  bid  for  fame  akin  to  that  of  “  Pene  ”  and 
“Adolj)he.'’  In  some  of  his  other  works  he  pursued  the  policy 
which  lately  got  M.  Marcel  Prevost  into  trouble,  relating  the 
history  of  his  own  “  successes”  under  a  transparently  thin  disguise. 
We  need  not  dig  up  those  forgotten  romances  for  criticism.  It 
suffices  to  note  that  the  social  reformer  is  not  indicated  in  them. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  certain  passages  in  “  Mathilde,”  the  Eugene 
Sue  of  “  The  Mysteries  of  Paris”  is  not  even  faintly  foreshadowed. 

What  accounts,  then,  for  the  sudden  transformation?  Sue's 
enemies,  of  course,  were  ready  with  a  solution.  ( )ne  of  their  stories 
is  that  he  became  a  democrat  because  a  duchess  to  w’hom  he  had 
made  unacceptable  advances  caused  him  to  be  ejected  by  her 
servants.  Another  story  attributes  his  conversion  to  a  social  snub 
administered  by  a  duke.  Sue,  it  is  said,  apologised  for  not  having 
called  on  the  duke  on  the  ground  that  his  engagements  left  him 
so  little  time  for  visits.  The  duke  replied  that  Sue  wms  fortunate 
in  having  had  a  father  who,  as  a  medical  man,  had  found  time 
lo  pay  a  great  number  of  visits;  and  Sue,  perceiving  that  society 
regarded  him  as  a  parvenu,  vowed  that  his  writings  should  avenge 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  either  story.  Their  value  is 
merely  as  an  indication  that  the  “  right-about-face  ”  was  generally 
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regaicletl  as  so  sudden  that  it  required  to  be  explained.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  contradict  that  view  in  the  alternative  account 
of  the  conversion  related  by  his  intimate  friend,  Felix  Pyat,  the 
Communist,  in  some  literary  reminiscences  published  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  et  de  Saint  Petcrshourg. 

Felix  Pyat,  it  appears,  had  produced  a  play — Les  deux  Serru- 
riers — which  treated  social  questions  with  such  audacity  that  he 
was  rather  surprised  that  the  censor  had  not  forbidden  it.  Eugene 
Sue  was  a  guest  in  the  author’s  box  on  the  first  night,  and 
expressed  astonishment  at  the  picture  which  the  piece  presented 
of  a  class  of  society  concerning  which  he  had  hitherto  been  equally 
ignorant  and  indifferent.  The  conversation  thus  started  further 
stimulated  his  curiosity.  Felix  Pyat  proposed  to  satisfy  that 
curiosity  by  taking  his  friend  to  be  entertained  at  supper  by  a 
real  working  man.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  a  new  experience, 
and  Sue  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  The  party  was  a  great 
success.  The  artisan  not  only  provided  a  supper  which  the  epicure 
found  excellent;  he  also  conversed  with  intelligence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  first  on  art  and  letters,  and  then,  on  the  “  condition  of  the 
people  ”  question.  It  was  a  very  convivial  feast  of  reason,  and  at 
the  end  of  it.  Sue  brought  his  fist  down  on  to  the  table  with  a 
bang,  exclaiming  : — “  Henceforward  I  also  am  a  Socialist.” 

That,  at  all  events,  is  a  story  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  substantial  truth.  The  only  question  is  whether  Felix  Pyat 
discerned  the  true  inwardness  of  the  incident.  Even  a  modern 
fiscal  reformer  would  consider  that  conversion  too  rapid  to  be  above 
suspicion;  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Felix  Pyat  and  his 
artisan  were  not  dealing  with  a  philosophic  doubter  but  with  a 
feuilletonist.  When  the  Communist  saw  a  cause  the  feuilletonist 
w'ould  naturally  see  “  copy.”  Here  were  new  things  to  write  about, 
and  here  also  was  a  new  public  to  read  what  might  be  written. 
That  is  how  one  would  expect  a  feuilletonist  to  look  at  the  matter; 
and  that  that  was  how  Eugene  Sue  looked  at  it  “  The  Mysteries  of 
Paris  ”  proves  almost  to  demonstration. 

The  proof  leaps  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  Sue  with  Zola  or  “The  Mysteries  of  Paris”  with 
“  L’Assommoir.”  Between  the  two  writers  there  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sincere  student  of  social  subjects  and  the  moh 
orator  playing  to  the  gallery.  Zola  not  only  has  no  illusions  of  his 
own,  but  also  avoids  all  meretricious  use  of  illusions  for 
the  purposes  of  his  art.  He  goes  among  the  people,  observes,  and 
faithfully  reports.  The  result  is  not  melodrama,  but  drama, 
played  by  characters  whose  virtues  and  vices  are  equally  limited  by 
the  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  case.  Sue  also  went  among  the 
people  and  observed  them.  He  also,  like  Zola,  read  books  about 
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them,  and  studied  their  language  in  the  slang  dictionary.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  It  is  not  merely  that  Sue,  instead  of 
drama,  produces  melodrama — melodrama  of  the  wildest  sort,  with 
all  the  machinery  which  we  in  England  call  “  transpontine  ” — with 
a  long-lost  child,  and  a  long-lost  husband,  and  a  villainous  lawyer, 
and  a  prince  who  explores  the  slums  in  impenetrable  disguises, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  graver  matter  is  that  he  describes  the 
people  not  as  he  sees  them,  nor  as  they  see  themselves,  but  as  he 
instinctively  perceives  that  they  would  like  to  see  themselves.  He 
holds  the  mirror  up,  not  to  their  nature,  but  to  their  illusions  and 
their  vanities. 

The  difference  between  Sue’s  and  Zola’s  methods  is  reflected  in 
the  respective  receptions  accorded  to  their  work.  Zola  found  that 
many  members  of  the  class  of  which  he  wrote  in  “  L’Assommoir,” 
without  being  monsters  of  iniquity,  were  thoroughly  disgusting, 
and  he  said  so.  lie  said  so  in  such  a  way  that,  when  his  story 
was  running  serially  in  a  paper  consecrated  to  the  interests  of 
French  workmen,  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  readers  fancied 
that  they  recognised  their  own  portraits  in  one  or  other  of  his 
thoroughly  disgusting  characters.  They  accused  him  of  insulting 
the  working  classes,  and  they  raised  such  a  howl  that  the  serial 
had  to  be  transferred  to  another  periodical.  That  was  the  penalty 
of  realism. 

In  Sue  there  is  realism  in  the  “  local  colour,”  but  no  other 
realism  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Virtues  and  vices — but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  virtues — are  distributed  without  reference  to  anything 
except  melodramatic  exigencies,  and  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
be  deceived.  There  are  plenty  of  villains,  of  course,  for  without 
villainy  melodrama  is  impossible.  So  far  as  may  be  they  are 
sought  among  the  upper  classes,  which  is  where  the  lower  classes 
like,  if  they  do  not  expect,  to  find  them.  When  villains  of  humbler 
origin  are  required,  the  villainy  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  so  that 
even  a  moderately  depraved  reader  feels  himself  comparatively 
virtuous  in  its  presence.  Similarly  with  the  virtues.  Only 
colourless  virtues  are  allotted  to  the  well-to-do;  but  the  poor, 
though  circumstances  may  have  made  them  criminals,  and  the 
handmaids  of  “  the  great  vice  of  great  cities,”  are,  unless,  of 
course,  they  happen  to  be  wanted  as  villains,  the  paragons  of 
purity  and  honour.  “  Fleur-de-Marie,”  who,  when  introduced 
to  us,  is  engaged  in  following  her  profession,  and  who,  as  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  only  obliged  to  follow  it  because  she  is  too  lazy  to  work 
with  her  needle,  is  represented  as  having  a  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  would  almost  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  a  “  jeune  fille  ” 
brought  up  in  a  convent.  “  Le  Chourineur  ” — the  Eipper,  as  one 
may  translate — who  has  endured  penal  servitude  for  murderous 
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assault,  and  who  is  occupied  in  heating  “  Fleur-de-Marie  ”  wlieu 
the  disguised  Prince  appears  and  knocks  him  down,  is  com¬ 
plimented  on  his  “  conscience  ’’  and  his  “  honour.”  It  is  all  as 
far  removed  from  real  life  as  anything  can  he.  There  is  only  the 
illusion  of  real  life  produced  by  attention  to  the  local  colour,  and 
the  diligent  use  of  the  slang  dictionary. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Socialist  artisan  who 
entertained  the  author  at  supper  would  have  regarded  this  travesty 
as  an  insult  to  his  intelligence.  Put  Eugene  Sue  knew  better. 
He  knew  his  man ;  he  knew  his  public ;  he  road  the  signs  of  tlie 
times.  Fermenting  forces  were  at  work  which  wore  presently  to 
result  in  revolution.  There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the 
mood  to  believe  that  their  virtues  were  their  own,  and  were  much 
greater  than  was  generally  supposed,  Avhile  their  vices  were  attri¬ 
butable  to  their  treatment  by  Society.  There  was  the  gallery  to 
be  played  to,  and  Sue  played  to  it.  Fopulus  vult  dccipi,  decipiatur, 
might  have  been  his  motto.  Whether  it  was  his  motto  or  not,  he 
acted  as  if  it  were,  and  assuredly  he  had  his  reward — a  far  greater 
reward,  in  all  probability,  than  he  anticipated.  The  very  Press 
that  was  afterwards  to  revile  Zola  as  the  calumniator  of  the 
working  classes  hailed  Eugene  Sue  as  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  them. 

Une  can  almost  see  Sue  learning  to  take  himself  seriously  as  a 
social  reformer,  as  he  gradually  realises,  during  the  course  of 
the  publication  of  his  romance,  that  that  is  what  his  readers 
expect.  Its  appearance  was  preceded,  just  as  is  the  appearance 
of  the  romances  of  some  contemporary  novelists,  by  the  sound 
of  the  rolling  of  logs;  but  in  these  preliminary  recommendations 
of  the  serial  and  the  serialist  one  <letects  no  reference  to  social 
reform.  The  chosen  trumpeter  was  Cuvillier-Fleury,  who  was 
commissioned  to  titillate  curiosity  by  an  article  on  the  genius  and 
aims  of  the  new  feuilletonist.  Put  he  does  not  introduce  Eugene 
Sue,  the  Socialist ;  he  announces  Eugene  Sue,  the  “  improvisatore.” 
“  Every  one  improvises  nowadays,”  he  writes,  “  and  everything  is 
improvised — Constitutions,  larvs,  great  men,  and  great  books. 
Painting  is  improvised ;  even  science  is  improvised.  Why  should 
not  romances  be  improvised  also?  There  we  have  it.  The 
improvised  romance — that,  at  this  hour,  is  our  imperious  need. 
What  we  like,  in  the  interval  between  yesterday’s  revolution  and 
to-morrow’s  crisis,  is  to  listen  to  some  joyous  tale  which  will 
amuse  us,  some  touching  narrative  that  will  arouse  our  passions, 
some  beautiful  story  that  will  make  us  dream.”  M.  Eugene  Sue, 
he  concludes,  has  undertaken  to  improvise  something  of  that  sort. 

So  Eugene  Sue  set  out  to  improvise  “The  Mysteries  of  Paris” 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  social  reformer,  but  of  a  popular  entertainer. 
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He  went  on  improvising  lor  147  days,  and  his  fee  was  £1,060. 
He  was  not  leading  his  public  but  following  it — giving  people 
what  they  wanted.  He  certainly  knew'  what  they  wanted,  but  lie 
probably  did  not  know  how  badly  they  wanted  it.  That  w'as 
revealed  to  him,  and  to  others,  as  the  story  ran  its  course.  The 
scene  outside  the  oHice  of  the  Journal  des  Debuts  was  like  the  scene 
in  Northumberland  Street  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  “  The 
Maiden  Tribute.”  Headers  first  fought  for  the  paper,  and  then 
fought  about  its  contents.  The  story  was  viewed  as  a  symbol — as 
an  oriflamme;  and  all  the  world  took  sides  about  it,  just  as,  at  a 
later  date,  all  the  world  took  sides  about  the  Dreyfus  case.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  author  was  accused  of  dragging  his 
readers  through  the  sewers  of  Parisian  life.” 

That  was  excellent.  The  author  would  have  been  either  more 
or  less  than  human  if  he  had  not  begun  to  take  himself  seriously 
after  that.  The  editor,  w'ith  his  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  dignit}' 
of  the  Press,  might  protest  that  “  such  attacks  are  of  no  import¬ 
ance  ” ;  but  Eugene  Sue  knew'  better.  The  attacks  were  important 
because  they  made  him  important.  The  more  importance  he  could 
attach  to  them,  the  more  importance  would  be  reflected  upon  his 
work.  Consequently  he  gave  them  all  the  importance  that  he 
could,  actually  interrupting  the  progress  of  his  story  in  order  to 
intercalate  a  formal  reply  to  “certain  magistrates  and  judicial 
functionaries.”  The  popular  Press  was  delighted.  La  Ruche 
Populaire,  in  particular,  covered  him  with  eulogy,  and  he  did 
what  was  expected  of  him.  That  is  to  say,  he  dug  some  more 
or  less  practical  politics  out  of  his  romance,  and  issued  mani¬ 
festoes  in  the  high-class  magazines.  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
scenes  in  “  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  ”  describes  how  an  Ethiopian 
physician,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  who  was  exploring 
Paris  in  disguise,  punished  a  criminal  by  blinding  him.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  note  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts  to  the 
effect  that  M.  Eugene  Sue  would  shortly  publish,  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  an  article  on  “  Blinding  as  an  Alternative  to 
Capital  Punishment.” 

It  was  a  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning.  Eugene  Sue  felt  that 
the  flowing  tide  w'as  with  him.  It  w^ould  have  been  as  unnatural 
for  him  to  relapse  into  political  obscurity  as  it  would  have  been 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  so  after  his  Midlothian  campaign ;  and  no 
false  modesty  impelled  him  to  the  attempt.  When  the  long 
“  improvisation  ”  had  at  last  run  its  course,  the  improviser  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  in  which  he  definitely  took  it  seriously,  and  laid 
his  programme  of  social  reform  before  the  world.  He  thanked  his 
editor  for  the  “  powerful  publicity  ”  accorded  to  him.  He  advised 
everybody  to  read  La  Ruche  Populaire.  He  referred  to  the 
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immense  correspondence  which  his  novel  had  brought  him;  and 
he  concluded :  — 

And  now,  sir,  it  only  remains  for  some  legislator  who  is  truly  the  friend 
of  the  people  to  take  in  hand  the  questions  relating  to  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  “poor  man’s  law3er.” 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  pawn¬ 
shops. 

3.  The  guardianship  exercised  bj’  the  State  over  the  children  of  crimi¬ 
nals  who  are  executed  or  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

4.  The  reform  of  the  penal  code  in  the  matter  of  embezzlement  by 
persons  in  a  position  of  trust. 

Tiion,  perhaps,  this  book  of  mine,  which  has  lately  been  attacked  with 
so  much  violence  and  bitterness,  will  be  found  to  have  produced  some  good 
results. 

We  need  not  suspect  insincerity  in  the  promulgation  of  this 
programme,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  very  sound  and  moderate  pro¬ 
gramme.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  determine  a  man  to  take 
himself  seriously — always  supposing  that  he  is  not  a  professional 
politician — than  the  discovery  that  he  is  being  taken  seriously  by 
other  people.  One  could  easily  find  illustrations  of  that  truth  in 
the  proceedings  of  contemporary  novelists  of  both  sexes  in  our 
own  country.  Sue  may  very  well  have  begun  to  write  “The 
Mysteries  of  Paris  ”  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek ;  but  circum¬ 
stances  compelled  him  to  withdraw  it.  If  the  author  of  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  had  written  with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek — which 
of  course  she  did  not — she  would  inevitably  have  done  the  same. 
Sue  had  aimed  at  greatness  of  one  sort,  and  greatness  of  another 
sort  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  lie  accepted  it ;  he  was  intoxicated 
by  it ;  to  a  certain  extent  he  lived  up  to  it.  It  did  not,  it  is  true, 
cause  him  to  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  lie  continued, 
Jacquot  tells  us,  to  have  his  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  handed  to 
him  on  a  gold  salver  at  the  hour  of  composition.  He  continued, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  a  dandy,  and  to  prefer  a  luxurious  to  a  simple 
life.  But  he  was  reaching  the  age  at  which  a  man  wants  other 
interests  besides  those  to  be  found  upon  the  paths  of  gallantry. 
The  path  of  politics,  thus  unexpectedly  opened  up,  showed  a  vista 
rich  in  interests.  He  pursued  that  path  as  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  not  as  a  calculating  professional. 

In  formal  political  life,  however,  there  was  no  place  for  him 
as  yet.  His  role  was  still,  for  a  time,  to  be  that  of  the  sensational 
novelist,  who  was  also  the  novelist  with  a  purpose;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  level-headedness  that  the  sensationalism  did  not 
evaporate  because  the  purpose  was  present  to  his  mind.  “  The 
Wandering  Jew,”  which  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the 
Constitutionnel  for  £4,000,  was  as  sensational  as  the  most  exigent 
reader  could  desire.  But  it  was  also,  as  has  been  said,  the  “  Uncle 
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Tom’s  Cabin  ”  of  anti-clericalism.  The  Jesuits  were  probably 
more  damaged  by  it  than  by  any  of  the  multitudinous  tracts  that 
have  been  written  against  them. 

The  time  has  passed,  of  course,  for  detailed  criticism  of  “  The 
Wandering  Jew.”  It  is  hardly  “literature”;  but  it  was  hardly 
meant  to  be.  It  was  meant  as  an  appeal  to  popular  passions,  and, 
from  that  point  of  view,  its  immense  success  is  a  sufficient  testi¬ 
monial.  The  only  questions  with  which  we  need  concern  ourselves 
are :  Was  Sue  right  to  attack  the  Jesuits?  And  was  he  sincere  in 
attacking  them? 

To  the  latter  question,  at  any  rate,  the  answer  seems  clear 
enough.  Sue  assuredly  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  an  attack 
upon  the  Jesuits  would  make  good  “  copy  ”;  and  he  evidently  felt 
that  as  he  was  writing  a  romance,  and  not  a  pamphlet,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  take  a  good  many  of  his  facts  from  his  imagination. 
But  we  also  know  that  Sue,  on  his  death-bed,  declared  himself  a 
freethinker;  and  though  a  freethinker  may  have  ulterior  motives 
for  attacking  Jesuits  at  a  particular  moment,  it  is  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  his  attack,  when  made,  will  be  insincere. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  more  difficult.  Much  here 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  plain  man’s 
point  of  view  is  probably  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  existence 
of  widespread  prejudice  against  Jesuits  is,  in  itself,  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  deserve  it.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  their 
inveterate  opponents  allege,  that  they  justify  deceit,  and  lying, 
and  other  vile  means  to  the  attainment  of  that  which  they,  though 
admittedly  fallible  men,  adjudge  to  be  “  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God.”  But  they  have,  on  the  whole,  been  more  eloquent  in 
protest  than  successful  in  clearing  themselves  from  suspicion. 
They  have  always  lived  in  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Appearances 
have  always  been  against  them ;  and  there  comes  a  point  at  which 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  conclusions  from  appearances. 
Honesty,  like  murder  (or,  perhaps,  unlike  murder),  “  will  out  ” ; 
and  if  a  religious  organisation  cannot  convince  the  world  of  its 
honesty  in  the  course  of  several  hundred  years,  the  explanation 
that  it  has  failed  to  do  so  because  it  has  not  been  honest  acquires 
ail  the  elements  of  plausibility. 

One  may  go  so  far  without  assuming  the  airs  of  a  partisan,  and 
one  may  even  go  a  little  further.  Though  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  is  done  in  secret,  enough  transpires  from  time  to 
time  to  warrant  certain  generalisations.  As  often  as  they  show 
their  hands,  it  is  discovered  that  the  greater  glory  of  God  means 
for  them  the  greater  glory  of  a  particular  organisation.  In  the 
course  of  the  Dreyfus  ease  they  were  obliged  to  some  extent  to  fight 
in  the  open ;  and  the  matter  at  issue  between  them  and  the  party 
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which  Zola  represented  was  very  well  defined.  (.)n  the  one  hand 
was  the  view  that  the  interest  of  the  machine  was  paramount,  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed  thereto.  “  Qu’il 
meure  en  silence — e’est  son  devoir,”  weie  words  actually  spoken  by 
the  late  Pere  Didon  in  a  London  drawing-room.  On  the  other 
hand  was  the  view  that  the  interests  of  justice  were  paramount,  and 
that  any  society  which  required  the  sacrifice  of  those  interests  stood 
self-condemned.  The  revelations  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  in  fact,  are 
the  best  possible  justification  of  the  anti-clericalism  of  “The 
Wandering  Jew.” 

Sue,  of  course,  had  not  the  Dreyfus  case  to  guide  him ;  and  he  did 
not  attack  the  Jesuits  with  the  scorching  indignation  which  burns 
in  the  pages  of  “  Verite.”  As  has  been  said,  betook  his  facts  from 
his  imagination,  whereas  Zola  took  his  from  the  plain  records  of 
undisputed  fact.  It  was  a  method  belter  adapted  to  the  public  that 
he  was  playing  up  to,  though  it  was  not  a  method  consistent  with 
the  highest  kind  of  seriousness.  But  seriousness  of  a  certain  sort 
w'as  surely  there.  Sue  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits  on  general  principles,  though  in  attacking 
them,  he  was  rather  exploiting  a  prejudice  than  trying  to  form 
public  opinion.  They,  he  may  well  have  argued,  were  not  so 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their  weapons  that  they  had  much 
right  to  complain  of  his.  They  played  at  bowls,  and  they  should 
not  be  disappointed  of  rubbers.  They  were  fair  game,  and  it  was 
well  to  harry  them.  He  harried  them  with  great  success,  writing 
them  their  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

His  reward  came  after  the  Revolution,  when  he  was  invited  to 
stand  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  took  himself  quite  seri¬ 
ously  in  his  new  character,  and  without  any  of  the  antics  of  Victor 
Hugo.  He  did  not,  like  his  great  literary  compeer,  first  flatter  the 
ambitions  of  the  third  Napoleon,  and  then  denounce  him  to  the 
populace  through  the  window  of  an  omnibus.  But  he  opposed  the 
coup  d’etat,  and  then  went  into  exile,  fearing,  perhaps  ground¬ 
lessly,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest.  There  is  probably  no  other 
example  in  literary  history  of  a  man  who  set  out  to  “  improvise”  a 
feuilleton,  and  found  that  he  had  improvised  a  policy  of  social 
reform  which  he  was  expected  to  represent  in  Parliament. 

It  is  at  all  events  the  sort  of  thing  that  cannot  well  happen 
again.  Paris  is  still  full  of  feuilletonists,  and  they  are  all  playing 
to  the  gallery;  but  the  gallery  has  got  used  to  them,  and  under¬ 
stands.  “  Great  anti-clerical  romances  ”  are  as  easy  to  write  as 
romances  of  any  other  kind,  and  the  supply  of  them  keeps  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  readers  of  the  roman-feuilleton  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  make  a  hero  of  any  writer  who  “  gives  them  what 
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they  want.”  They  simply  impose  that  obligation  on  feuilletonists 
as  they  impose  it  on  any  other  tradesman  with  whom  they  deal. 
The  feuilletonists  submit,  and  try  to  preserve  their  self-respect  by 
laughing  at  their  customers  behind  their  backs.  “  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  think  you  such  a  fool  as  to  be  interested  in  that  sort 
of  thing,”  was  Du  Boisgobey’s  reply  to  a  friend  who  complimented 
him  on  one  of  his  sensational  productions;  and  the  remark  was 
typical  of  the  general  attitude.  Eugene  Sue,  at  least,  never  abased 
himself  like  that.  The  art  of  giving  people  what  they  wanted 
was  his  invention,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He  ended,  if  he  did  not 
begin,  by  taking  his  public  as  seriously  as  his  public  took  him,  and 
so  preserved  his  self-respect,  and  was,  perhaps,  entitled  to  it. 

Francis  Grtbble. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Conquest  of  Crete. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  that  magnificent  island  of  Southern  Greece, 
whence  in  pre-historic  ages  so  many  germs  of  ancient  civilisation  had 
been  carried  to  the  mainland.  The  northern  headlands  and  bays  of 
Crete  were  still  wrapped  in  dim  twilight,  whilst  a  glorious  sun  of  July 
had  tinted  the  topmost  crags  of  Mount  Ida,  and  its  beams  gradually 
swept  downwards  on  to  the  lower  ranges,  upland  pasturages,  wood¬ 
lands,  and  teeming  meadows  of  that  beautiful  island.  From  point  to 
point,  as  the  day  rose,  the  eye  caught  sight  of  bands  of  swarthy 
Africans,  for  the  most  part  in  white  tunics,  armed  with  spear  and 
sword,  whilst  mailed  Emirs  in  turbans  and  snowy  burnoose  hurriedly 
passed  from  post  to  post  across  the  glens.  Light-clad  messengers  on 
quick  Arab  barbs  dashed  across  the  open  spaces,  or  scrambled  up  the 
rocky  path  to  some  castle  on  its  pinnacle  of  stone.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  whole  coast  seemed  alive  with  excitement  and  moving 
hosts. 

From  the  bay  that  faces  the  petty  islet  then  called  Dia,  a  small  band 
of  Arab  spearmen  were  hurriedly  dragging  three  bound  prisoners  to  an 
eminence  which  commanded  a  range  of  view  both  east  and  west.  There 
was  displayed  on  a  lofty  lance-head  the  streaming  standard  of  the 
Chief  Emir,  around  whom  were  grouped  camels  and  barbs  with  em¬ 
broidered  housings,  mailed  warriors  and  ebon  footmen  from  the 
Soudan.  When  the  party  had  dragged  their  captives  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  by  a  gesture  he  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  his  presence, 
and  called  for  an  interpreter  to  put  his  question  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  Emir  Abd-el-Aziz,  the  Governor  of  Crete,  looked  what  he  was,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Islam  in  the  long  death-grapple  which  for  seven  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  the  Crescent  maintained  against  the  Cross  of  Rome. 
He  well  knew  the  vital  importance  of  defending  the  island  which  his 
creed  had  held  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  All  his  demands  for 
help  from  the  Asian  side  had  been  paralysed  by  the  internal  confusions 
of  the  Caliphate  of  the  East.  The  urgent  embassy  he  had  despatched 
to  the  great  Abderrahman,  the  Caliph  of  Spain,  had  not  yet  returned. 
Left  with  his  single  island  force  to  meet  the  mighty  host  and  navy 
of  Rome,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  resist  the  Christians  to  the  death. 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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“  Who  are  these  men,  and  where  were  they  taken  ?  ”  he  asked  the 
leader  of  the  band  who  had  brought  them,  the  captain  in  fact  of  one 
of  the  Corsairs  which  had  scoured  the  iEgean  Sea  with  such  success. 

“  Last  night,”  said  the  seamen,  “  as  we  were  watching  the  advance 
of  the  misbelievers,  we  sighted  three  of  his  despatch  boats  on  the  look 
out  for  a  good  landing.  We  cut  off  one  of  them;  and  after  a  stout  fight 
dragged  the  survivors  ashore,  Allah  be  praised !  ” 

“  What  have  you  learned  of  the  enemy’s  strength  1  ”  said  the  Emir. 
“We  have  sighted  three  squadrons,  each  of  which  is  believed  to 
contain  more  than  one  hundred  sail.  And  they  are  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  coast.” 

“  Require  the  prisoners  to  report  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  place  where  they  seek  to  land.  If  they  speak  they  shall  be  free  to 
serve  the  one  God  and  His  Prophet.  If  they  refuse,  send  for  the 
Provost  Marshal  and  his  men.” 

The  alternative  was  duly  interpreted  to  the  wretched  captives,  bleed¬ 
ing  with  their  wounds  and  panting  from  the  haste  with  which  they 
had  been  dragged.  A  smile  of  defiance  was  their  only  answer.  The 
two  foremost  prisoners  were  seamen  from  Chios;  the  third  was  no 
soldier,  but  a  landsman  from  Thessalonica,  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  oars. 

One  of  the  Emir’s  staff  now  stepped  forward  and  took  charge  of 
the  question.  “  One  !  ”  he  shouted ;  and  as  the  prisoner  neither  spoke 
nor  moved,  the  Provost  Marshal’s  men  slashed  off  his  ears  and  his  nose. 
Not  a  groan  escaped  the  prisoner. 

“Two!  ”  he  shouted;  and  within  two  minutes  more,  the  wretch  was 
flung  on  the  ground,  and  his  eyes  were  gouged  out  in  sight  of  his 
shuddering  comrades. 

Silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  moans  of  the  sufferer  with  his 
muttered  prayer  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  stifled  groans  of  the 
two  who  were  waiting  the  same  fate. 

“  Three !  ”  and  all  around  held  their  breath  to  listen :  but  no  sound 
passed  the  Chian’s  lips,  and  he  bit  his  lips  to  choke  his  moan.  A 
deathly  pause  followed.  “  Christ  receive  me,”  muttered  the  man. 
Then,  with  a  sign  from  the  captain,  a  scimitar  crashed  through  the 
victim’s  neck,  and  his  mutilated  head  rolled  to  the  feet  of  his  com¬ 
panions  in  agony. 

The  sickening  scene  was  repeated  with  the  second  Chian,  who  suf¬ 
fered  and  died  with  the  same  stoical  silence. 

But  as  his  head  rolled  towards  the  Thessalonian  prisoner  and 
covered  him  with  blood,  the  courage  of  the  third  man  gave  way,  and 
with  a  shriek  he  offei'ed  to  disclose  all  he  knew. 

A  long  and  close  examination,  carried  on  with  no  small  persuasion 
from  the  instruments  of  torture  and  mutilation  so  liberally  displayed 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  and  his  men,  at  length  wrung  from  the 
prisoner  a  full  and  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  forces  led  by 
Nicephorus,  and  also  of  the  place  and  time  in  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  disembark. 

The  Emir  now  called  a  council  of  war ;  and  giving  his  lieutenants  his 
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final  orders,  sent  mounted  men  in  every  direction  to  marshal  his  host 
for  the  coming  struggle.  The  bay,  with  its  sandy  beach  on  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  brought  ashore,  seemed  the  spot  where  the  Christian 
liost  would  attempt  to  land.  And  Abd-el-Aziz  with  promptitude  and 
skill  arranged  his  forces  in  a  circle  round  the  amphitheatre  which  com¬ 
manded  the  bay.  He  had  hardly  finished  his  dispositions  when  the 
great  fleet  was  descried  in  the  offing,  as  in  three  separate  squadrons  it 
bore  down  to  concentrate  in  the  bay.  Shouts  of  triumph,  war-songs 
from  a  thousand  throats,  chants  to  Allah  and  the  name  of  his  Prophet, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  horses  and  camels  and  the  orders  and  incite¬ 
ments  of  the  Emirs  in  command. 

Slowly  and  in  uniform  mass  the  Roman  fleet  moved  on,  till  it  filled 
the  entire  bay,  and  came  so  near  the  shore  that  the  voices  of  the 
captains  could  be  heard  on  land.  The  hiige  Chelandion,  The  Arch 
angel  Michael,  the  flag-ship  of  the  commander,  was  in  the  centre,  and 
from  it  there  was  now  sent  forth  a  powerful  barge  propelled  by  twenty- 
four  oarsmen,  on  which  stood  Nicephorus  in  person  to  direct  the 
entire  movement.  For  a  space  both  mighty  hosts  waited  in  silence, 
watching  for  the  first  opportunity  to  strike.  Then  Nicephorus,  bare¬ 
headed  and  unarmed,  for  he  had  laid  aside  his  helmet,  corselet, 
greaves,  and  his  spear  and  sword,  stood  up  at  the  prow  of  his  barge, 
and,  raising  his  hands  aloft  and  gazing  upwards  to  Heaven,  offered  in 
the  sight  of  Christian  and  infidel  his  solemn  dedication  of  his  force  to 
Christ. 

“  Almighty  Creator  of  this  Thy  universe,  behold  the  army  of  Thy 
people  at  the  frontier  of  Thy  enemies.  Look  down  on  them.  Thou 
who  canst  destroy  with  a  breath  the  thousand  towers  of  the  ungodly. 
Strengthen  the  hearts  of  Thy  chosen  soldiers.  Root  out  from  them 
any  craven  fear.  Bring  to  shame  the  promises  of  the  false  Prophets 
who  set  themselves  against  Thee.  Show  forth  this  day  who  is  the 
true  Peter,  and  who  is  the  author  of  false  lies.  Make  manifest,  0 
Lord,  who  it  is  that  is  the  camel-driver,  who  is  the  whore  monger,  who 
is  the  contriver  of  all  craft  and  abomination !  ” 

Such  was  the  prayer  reported  in  the  iambics  of  Theodosius,  the 
deacon,  who  was  present  in  the  expedition  as  Chaplain  on  the  High 
Admiral’s  flagship,  and  was  full  of  thoughts  to  adorn  the  immortal 
Iliad  he  designed  on  the  “  Capture  of  Crete  ”  in  five  cantos,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  after  a  thousand  years.  And  in  the  same  vera¬ 
cious  poem  we  learn  that  the  Ever-Victorious  Commander  of  the 
Crusade  then  caused  himself  to  be  fully  armed.  He  put  on  his  golden 
corselet  and  plumed  helmet,  and  equipped  with  his  buckler  and 
mighty  spear,  he  bade  the  oarsmen  row  his  barge  along  the  line  of 
battleships,  whilst  he  thus  addressed  his  men  in  that  voice  of  thunder 
which  they  knew  and  loved. 

“  Soldiers,  captains,  my  friends,  my  children,  fellow  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  ye  who  are  the  sinews  of  Rome  and  liegemen  of  our  Sover¬ 
eign  Lord  the  King,  look  at  this  fair  shore  and  island,  with  its  rich 
and  fragrant  pastures,  valleys,  hills,  and  bright  towns — once  all  these 
were  part  and  parcel  of  our  Rome,  our  Fatherland — once  they  were 
in  the  realm  of  our  King.  Once,  I  say,  in  years  gone  by,  till  sloth  and 
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vice  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy,  drove  out  our  people  and  gave  them 
to  the  Infidel.  Charge  these  barbarians  then  with  a  stout  heart. 
Take  their  cities  with  your  swords.  Take  their  women,  take  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children.  Ye  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  puny  darts.  Ye  need  not  be  amazed  if  they  draw  your  blood. 
Wash  out  your  sins  with  the  red  blood  of  the  misbelievers — these 
blaspheming  savages.  They  who  fall  will  be  honoured  by  our  Lord 
and  Master,  who  will  amply  provide  for  their  women  and  children. 
This  is  my  last  word,  men !  Hold  your  shields  firm  and  close.  Clench 
your  spears  well  in  front.  Show  yourselves  true  sons  of  Rome.  Let 
not  that  great  name  be  put  to  shame  by  you !  ” 

Whilst  the  Chief  had  been  speaking,  the  Saracen  battalions  had 
rapidly  drawn  down  to  the  shore,  and  were  now  arrayed  in  long  dense 
lines  round  the  bay,  both  horse  and  foot,  prepared  to  contest  the 
landing;  but  their  javelins  were  not  powerful  enough  to  reach  the 
ships. 

“  Bowmen,  advance !  ”  now  roared  the  Admiral ;  and  a  hundred 
captains  re-echoed  the  order  along  the  line.  Instantly  a  swarm  of 
barges  advanced  with  long  sweeps  to  the  beach,  each  holding  fifty 
bowmen  from  the  Thracian  and  Dyrrachian  highlands,  armed  with  the 
most  effective  weapons  of  that  age.  These  poured  upon  the  Saracens’ 
lines  a  rain  of  arrows  and  bolts  so  dense  and  deadly  that  it  completely 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  defenders.  They  fell  back  sullenly  from  bank 
to  bank,  leaving  the  shore  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  men,  horses, 
camels,  and  mules. 

The  gallant  Emir  now  reformed  his  broken  forces  on  a  higher  range 
of  hills,  just  out  of  bow-shot  from  the  ships.  Then  they  beheld  the 
advance  of  the  main  Christian  host.  The  ships  were  driven  straight 
on  to  the  sandy  shore,  and  from  them  descended  masses  of  heavy- 
armed  foot  soldiers,  with  round  bucklers,  long  spears  and  massive 
battle-axes.  Forming  up  in  close  phalanx,  these  Macedonian  guards, 
in  hauberk  and  round  helmets,  fixed  shield  to  shield  like  an  iron  wall, 
and  advanced  in  dense  array  to  the  charge.  They  were  led  on  the 
right  wing  by  the  Russians  and  Norsemen  of  the  Imperial  guard, 
whose  huge  stature,  fair  long  hair,  and  gleaming  halberds,  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  lighter  arms  of  the  swarthy  and  wiry  children 
of  the  desert. 

On  came  the  Roman  phalanx  without  a  pause,  for  the  slighter 
javelins  and  missiles  of  the  Saracen  could  make  but  small  impression 
on  the  closely  locked  wall  of  the  Varangian  shields.  In  the  midst  of 
each  battalion  was  seen  a  bishop  with  his  canons  in  stole,  alb,  and 
chasuble,  bearing  aloft  a  crucifix  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
enamel,  and  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross.  They  broke  forth  into  a 
hymn  to  the  Mother  of  God,  whom  they  invoked  to  lead  them  on  to 
victory.  And  in  the  hymn  the  mailed  infantry  of  Rome  joined;  and 
from  ten  thousand  throats  broke  forth  the  prayer  to  Christ  to  aid  His 
soldiers  against  the  miscreant  railers  of  His  Holy  Name.  So  they 
marched  steadily  on  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whereon  the  Hagarenes 
were  massed.  'Then  at  the  sound  of  “  Charge,”  with  fierce  yells  and 
shouts  of  “  Rome,”  “  Christ,”  and  “  Mary,”  they  rushed  up  the 
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heights,  the  warlike  and  poetic  Deacon  tells  us,  “  like  mountain  lions,” 
in  his  enthusiasm  as  he  watched  them  from  his  barge. 

The  lighter  army  of  the  Emir  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  this 
tremendous  phalanx,  so  far  heavier  in  men,  arms,  and  numbers;  and 
with  all  their  courage  and  skill  they  wavered  and  fell  back.  Then 
a  sight,  strange,  indeed,  to  these  children  of  the  desert,  struck  wonder 
and  dismay  into  their  ranks.  It  was  a  new  device  to  which  Nice- 
phorus  and  his  engineers  had  given  all  their  thoughts.  The  bulky 
transports  of  shallow  draft  on  which  the  cavalry  had  been  stowed, 
were  driven  ashore  till  they  grounded  on  the  sand.  Their  bulwarks 
opened,  and  from  them  were  lowered  by  cranes  broad  and  stout  bridges 
which  had  been  slung  to  the  masts,  so  as  to  form  a  gangway  from  the 
deck  to  the  beach.  Thence  poured  out  dense  squadrons  of  cavalry 
fully  equipped  with  lance  and  mail.  They  scoured  the  plain 
from  end  to  end  as  they  slew  the  broken  fugitives  and  the  helpless 
wounded.  Foremost  amongst  these  terrible  horsemen  were  the 
Catayliracti  or  cuirassiers,  mostly  Sarmatians  or  Anatolians,  from  the 
Asian  steppes,  clad  in  close  fitting  coats  and  greaves  of  mail  from  head 
to  foot,  and  using  alternately  the  bow,  the  sword,  the  light  lance,  and  a 
small  round  shield.  These  nimble  and  expert  troopers  cut  up  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Saracens,  trampled  down  all  who  had  turned  to 
fly,  and  left  no  living  thing  on  the  field  where  they  had  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  battle  the  poetic  Deacon  clung  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  who  now  on  his  charger,  and  with  his  staff,  com¬ 
manded  the  cavalry  in  person.  It  was  even  now  his  chief  care  to 
prevent  his  forces,  in  their  heat,  from  becoming  too  far  scattered  over 
the  broken  country.  He  knew  that,  with  his  vast  fleet  of  transports 
and  barges,  the  sea  was  a  danger  greater  than  the  Saracen  army.  This 
was  now  effectually  repelled  and  shattered.  The  whole  ground  they 
had  occupied  was  strewn  with  their  dead.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
every  village  was  in  flames,  and  every  post  of  the  enemy  was  sacked 
and  levelled.  Galloping  to  the  nearest  homestead,  Nicephorus 
sternly  bade  his  men  reform  in  order  to  re-embark.  He  ordered  them 
to  cease  the  wanton  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  whom  the  Sarma¬ 
tians  and  Anatolians  were  engaged  in  massacring  like  sheep.  With 
his  own  hand  he  cut  down  a  ferocious  Cappadocian  whom  he  saw  in 
the  act  of  hacking  to  pieces  an  infant. 

At  this  moment  the  General  was  attracted  by  the  shrieks  of  a 
woman  who  dashed  out  of  one  of  the  houses,  the  roof  of  which  was 
already  on  fire.  She  was  closely  pursued  by  a  band  of  wild  irregular 
horsemen  from  the  Caucasian  border,  who,  furious  and  blood-stained, 
were  following  her  like  hounds  after  their  prey.  Her  dress,  which 
had  been  that  of  the  Moors,  was  torn  in  shreds,  and  only  half  con¬ 
cealed  her  fair  limbs  and  graceful  form.  She  rushed  screaming  to 
the  presence  of  the  General,  whom  she  addressed  in  gasps,  but  in  the 
pure  Greek  tongue.  “  Save  me,  keep  back  these  wretches,”  she  cried, 
“  I  am  a  Roman,  the  daughter  of  a  senator,  and  a  worshipper  of 
Christ  and  His  Mother.”  “Who  art  thou,  my  daughter?  ”  said  the 
Chief.  “  I  am  Theodora,  the  only  child  of  Cedrenus,  once  governor 
of  Cappadocia.  I  was  captured  by  Corsairs  whilst  on  a  voyage  across 
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the  .^gean  Sea  to  join  my  father,  dragged  to  this  island,  where  I  have 
been  for  two  years  the  slave  of  the  Emir  Nazireddin,  whose  house 
these  savage  men  have  sacked  and  burned.” 

“  Hast  thou  foresworn  Christ  and  His  Holy  Mother  ?  ”  asked  the 
Chief. 

“  Never  have  I  done  so  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  most  noble  lord, 
though  I  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  indignities,  and  to  listen 
to  the  blasphemies  of  these  unbelievers.  My  master,  who  had  wives 
of  his  own  creed,  cared  little  what  were  the  thoughts  of  a  slave,  or 
what  were  her  prayers.” 

“  Are  there  many  Roman  women,  Christians  and  virtuous,  in  like 
case?  ” 

“  There  are  hundreds  in  every  town  along  the  coast  who  have  been 
seized  in  ships  at  sea,  or  carried  off  from  the  storming  of  a  seaport  in 
the  Empire.  This  island  must  now  contain  at  least  twenty  thousand 
Roman  women  such  as  I  am,  forced  to  wear  the  garb  of  Islam,  and 
to  serve  the  followers  of  the  Prophet — all  young — for  the  rest  they 
kill  off  at  sight  as  useless  encumbrances.” 

“Go  in  safety  and  in  honour,  my  daughter,”  said  Nicephorus 
gently,  “  these  officers  of  mine  shall  see  to  your  protection.”  His  brow 
darkened,  and  he  called  round  him  his  chief  officers  and  secretaries. 
He  said, 

“  See  that  this  orgy  be  stopped  and  bring  back  my  army  to  our 
ships.  This  Christian  and  innocent  girl  is  the  daughter  of  my  friend 
and  comrade — whose  soul  may  God  receive  in  mercy ;  and  she  was  like 
to  be  outraged  and  massacred  by  my  own  men  under  my  very  eyes. 
Our  work  in  the  Lord  is  not  half  done  until  we  save  and  rescue  these 
miserable  daughters  of  our  people,  and  bring  them  back  to  our  country 
and  to  Christ.” 

Nicephorus,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  continual  battle  with  the 
Sons  of  Hagar,  was  far  from  sharing  in  the  wild  exultation  of  his 
soldiers;  nor  did  he  at  all  believe  that  his  first  victory,  however  bril¬ 
liant,  was  enough  to  complete  the  campaign.  He  well  knew  the 
courage,  the  resolution,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Saracens  of  the  East, 
and  especially  of  the  race  which  had  held  Crete  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  against  all  the  power  of  Rome.  He  took  up  fortified  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  northern  coast,  supported  by  his  fleet,  which  blockaded 
every  port.  He  sent  forth  strong  detachments  to  secure  the  principal 
centres.  And  he  despatched  a  powerful  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  under  Pastilas,  a  general  of  valour  and  experience,  into  the 
heart  of  the  island,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  constant  watch  both 
day  and  night  against  surprises,  and  to  practise  the  utmost  cauuon 
against  the  wiles  of  the  treacherous  foe. 

A  terrible  blow  justified  his  warning.  For  days  Pastilas  had  been 
sending  despatches  to  report  that  his  squadrons  had  swept  everything 
before  them  and  had  seized  immense  booty,  horses,  camels,  cattle,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  valuables  without  limit,  and  were  concentrating  in  the 
great  central  plain,  whence  they  would  dominate  the  whole  island. 

Nicephorus  sat  late  one  night  in  his  tent  pondering  his  plans  with 
a  map  and  studying  reports  of  his  scouts,  when  his  officers  gave  notice 
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of  a  mounted  messenger  advancing  at  a  gallop.  In  a  moment  the 
horseman,  bedraggled,  torn,  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  flung  himself  from 
his  foaming  and  exhausted  mount,  and  threw  himself  down  before  the 
Chief. 

“  A  great  disaster,  my  Lord  General,  an  ambush,  a  rout  of  our  force, 
of  which  I  am  one  of  the  few  survivors.  Our  commander  and  all  his 
oflBcers  slain.  Everything  and  every  man  the  prey  of  the  Hagarenes. 
They  drew  our  whole  force  into  a  trap,  as  it  passed  through  a  wooded 
defile,  and  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  Pastilas  died  fighting  like 
a  lion  at  bay.  But  his  entire  command  is  destroyed,  save  a  few  fugi¬ 
tives,  of  whom  I  am  one !  ” 

“And  my  orders?  ”  said  the  Chief.  “Where  were  the  scouts,  the 
outposts,  the  eyes  of  the  General  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  for  me,  a  plain  captain  of  the  Defensors,  with  the  reserve, 
stationed  far  to  the  rear,  whence  I  could  see  and  learn  little,  to  pass 
judgment  on  my  commander.  And  I  fear  me  much,  that  no  one  of 
his  officers  in  the  main  battle  survives.  Pastilas  had  captured  and 
dispersed  scores  of  the  enemy’s  detachments,  had  swept  the  land 
without  a  check,  had  seized  horses,  stores,  slaves,  women,  wine,  and 
gold;  and  his  men  could  not  be  held  from  revelry,  riot,  and  sloth.” 

Nicephorus  listened  in  silence  with  lips  drawn  tight,  and  breathing 
hard.  He  dismissed  the  messenger  with  a  gesture,  and  groaned  to 
himself.  “  Thus  was  Crete  lost  to  Rome  by  our  ancestors.  Thus 
will  Rome  be  lost  to  Christ,  unless  His  people  turn  their  hearts  to 
understand  the  desperate  war  they  have  to  wage  with  the  False 
Prophet.  A  brave  man  was  Pastilas,  who  has  served  Rome  and  God 
right  well  until  this  day.  May  he  find  mercy  above !  On  earth  he 
will  be  remembered  as  one  who  brought  this  cause  a  second  time  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.” 

The  Chief  had  hardly  over-estimated  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The  Saracen  hosts  were  now  all  drawn  into  their  vast  central  Citadel 
of  Chandax,  whence  they  issued  in  continual  sorties  and  raids  both  by 
day  and  night.  The  tremendous  fortress  was  closely  beleaguered.  But 
the  strain  of  so  great  a  siege  wore  down  the  Roman  army,  decimated 
by  three  successive  blows,  the  overwhelming  of  Pastilas  with  the  flower 
of  the  cavalry,  next  the  incessant  sorties  and  ambuscades,  and  lastly 
fever,  cold,  and  want  of  food.  The  magnificent  host  that  had  set 
forth  so  proudly  in  midsummer  from  the  Golden  Horn,  had  dwindled 
to  a  third  in  the  winter,  and  the  immense  stores  it  carried  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  Saracen  stronghold  was  indeed  at  its  last  extremity. 
But  all  through  that  terrible  winter,  it  was  hard  to  say  if  the 
defenders  or  the  besiegers  were  in  the  worst  plight,  or  were  the  nearer 
to  famine  and  exhaustion.  Easter  of  961  a.d.  was  at  hand  when, 
at  the  urgent  demand  of  Nicephorus,  a  new  levy  was  sent  out  with 
adequate  supplies  under  the  command  of  Basil  Digenes,  the  Acritas, 
the  chivalrous  Warden  of  the  Marches.  It  was,  indeed,  sorely  needed. 

The  vast  stronghold  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete  looked  as  protid  and  as 
menacing  as  ever.  Chandax — so  named  from  the  fosse,  within  which 
the  first  Mussulman  conquerors  of  the  island  had  intrenched  themselves 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before — rose  from  a  precipitous  rock 
overhanging  the  northern  coast  of  the  island;  and  in  successive 
generations  it  had  been  raised  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  fortresses 
of  the  Eastern  world.  Its  huge  walls  were  defended  with  a  long  chain 
of  lofty  towers  from  the  battlements  of  which  swarthy  bowmen  shot 
down  every  living  thing  that  approached  the  circuit,  whilst  the  gates 
and  posterns  would  suddenly  pour  forth  by  day  or  by  night  bands  of 
light  horse  or  foot  which  harassed  the  camp,  burned  the  engines,  and 
cut  off  the  pickets. 

The  Moslem  fortress  was  now  closely  invested  and  cut  off  from  all 
succour  by  a  range  of  trenches  and  earthworks  running  round  it  from 
sea  to  sea.  And  it  was  attacked  night  and  day  by  every  device  known 
to  the  siege-train  of  the  tenth  century,  an  art  in  which  the  Byzantines 
had  preserved  and  greatly  extended  the  traditions  and  machines  of  old 
Rome.  All  attempts  to  scale  the  lofty  curtain  with  ladders  had  been 
beaten  off  with  fearful  loss,  after  desperate  combats  at  all  hours  of 
day  or  night.  Protected  by  mantlets,  hurdles  wattled  with  osiers  and 
covered  with  hides,  the  besiegers  had  pushed  on  their  works  close  up  to 
the  walls,  which  they  now  battered  with  huge  rams  and  pierced  with 
sharp-headed  bores.  The  rams  were  worked  each  by  some  sixty  men, 
who  were  protected  by  a  pent-house  of  timber  covered  with  hides.  The 
“  bore  ”  had  already  loosened  blocks  in  the  base  of  the  wall.  But  the 
defenders  within  continually  crushed  the  “  ram  ”  or  “  bore  ”  with  mas¬ 
sive  stones,  or  seized  the  head  with  forked  beams,  which  caught  it  in  a 
vice,  whilst  the  rain  of  missiles  from  above,  with  boiling  pitch  and 
every  form  of  combustible,  cut  down  the  assailants  and  destroyed  their 
engines.  The  losses  within  the  city  were  equally  severe.  Protected 
by  pent-houses  like  the  “  rams  ”  and  “  bores,”  but  further  behind  their 
earthworks,  the  Romans  plied  their  huge  “  catapults,”  which  hurled 
masses  of  rock  and  iron  into  the  fortress,  keeping  up  an  incessant  bom¬ 
bardment.  They  also  used  the  balista,  an  immense  fixed  cross-bow, 
which  shot  bolts  with  extraordinary  force  and  precision  upon  the 
battlements,  whereon  nothing  living  could  stand  exposed  without 
certain  destruction. 

From  morn  till  night  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  his  principal  officers 
inspected  the  works,  ordered  some  new  device,  or  searched  for  some  weak 
spot  in  the  defence.  It  was  after  a  strenuous  day  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  siege,  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  crimson  glory  behind  the  spurs 
of  Mount  Ida,  that  Nicephorus  and  his  trusted  Digenes  Acritas  were 
watching  the  success  of  a  new  engine  of  assault  that  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  pains.  It  was  a  tower  of  three  stages  constructed  of 
massive  beams  protected  by  frames  and  hides  and  crowned  with  a  stout 
roof.  It  was  now  being  rolled  forward  on  broad  wheels  to  afford 
means  of  scaling  the  walls.  The  assault  at  this  moment  was  a  terrific 
sight.  The  catapults  and  halistcc  were  pouring  out  on  the  ramparts 
stones,  bolts,  and  bombs  filled  with  the  famous  “  Greek  fire.”  The 
earthworks  of  the  besiegers  were  garnished  with  poles,  on  which  stood 
impaled  the  ghastly  heads  of  Saracens  slain  in  the  sorties.  From  time 
to  time,  the  ferocious  ribaldry  of  the  camp  led  the  brutal  soldiery  to 
hurl  into  the  city  these  grinning  trophies  of  their  slaughter  to  appal 
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their  living  comrades.  The  horrid  jest  of  this  day  had  been  to  hurl 
from  the  largest  of  the  catapults  a  living  mule  in  derision  of  the 
famine  within  the  citadel;  and  the  Roman  army  roared  with  delight 
as  the  wretched  brute  dashed  quivering  down  upon  the  loftiest  tower. 

Nicephorus  and  his  staff  anxiously  watched  the  slow  advance  of  the 
great  wooden  turret  filled  with  troops  ready  to  swing  bridges,  planks, 
and  ladders  on  to  the  rampart.  The  whizzing  of  the  missiles,  the 
shouts  of  the  Romans,  answered  by  barbaric  yells  from  the  walls,  the 
roar  of  the  flames  as,  one  after  another,  the  engines  of  the  defenders  or 
of  the  assailants  caught  fire,  made  a  truly  infernal  din.  “See! 
General,”  called  out  the  Warden  of  the  Marches,  “  the  turret  is  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  wall,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rampart — fifteen! — ten 
feet !  Down  with  the  scaling  bridge !  ”  he  roared.  And  crashing 
went  the  gangway  from  the  front  of  the  pent-house.  But  as  he  spoke 
the  soft  earth  in  the  newly-filled  fosse  whereon  the  turret  stood  gave 
way.  The  gangway  fell  short :  the  turret  toppled  and  split.  The  be¬ 
siegers  hurled  on  it  bolts,  rocks,  boiling  pitch,  and  fire-balls.  And  pre¬ 
sently  it  collapsed  with  a  sudden  crash,  and  fell  in  a  heap,  mangling 
and  burying  the  men  inside  it  and  beneath  it.  And  at  once  it  blazed 
up  a  huge  mass  of  burning  timber.  “  No !  ”  said  the  Field-Marshal, 

“  as  I  feared,  no  turret  lofty  enough  to  overtop  these  walls  can  be 
brought  up  to  work  on  such  a  ground  as  this.  If  rams  and  turrets  fail 
us,  we  must  fall  back  on  resort  to  a  mine.” 

The  destruction  of  the  great  movable  turret,  on  the  success  of  which 
such  hopes  and  fears  had  been  placed,  caused  the  ranks  of  assailants 
and  defenders  to  pause  for  a  space,  whilst  both  were  watching  the 
effect  of  the  blazing  pile.  A  lull  ensued  in  the  storm  of  battle,  which 
was  interrupted  by  a  strange  incident  such  as  the  superstition  of  that 
age  invested  with  supernatural  effect.  On  the  battlement  of  the  top¬ 
most  tower  there  now  appeared  the  gaunt  dishevelled  figure  of  the 
wild  woman  who  had  long  been  known  to  both  armies  as  the  “  Witch  of 
Nejd.”  The  Saracens  devoutly  believed,  and  the  Christians  with 
terror  admitted  that,  by  intercourse  with  the  infernal  powers,  and  by 
incantations  that  she  inherited  from  Saboean  and  pagan  ancestors,  she 
could  work  spells  on  those  whom  she  devoted  to  her  Satanic  spirits. 
Her  long  black  hair  hung  round  her  loosely  in  wild  folds.  Her  bony 
arms  held  aloft  a  brazier,  into  which  she  dropped  aromatic  drugs ;  and 
her  loose  robes  floated  in  the  wind,  as  she  shrieked  out  her  maledictions 
on  the  Christian  soldiers  beneath. 

“  Blaspheming  followers  of  the  Nazarene,”  she  screamed,  “  see  the 
foretaste  of  the  blazing  ruin  that  awaits  your  souls,  even  as  fire  is  now 
consuming  your  ruined  turret.  Each  flash  from  this  pan  is  the 
answer  of  my  Lord,  the  mighty  Sheitan  of  the  world  below,  that  ye  and 
yours,  your  women,  your  children,  your  cattle,  and  your  goods,  shall  be 
utterly  consumed.  And  you,  proud,  bloody,  lecherous  Emir  of  the 
Nazarenes,  you  shall  be  slaughtered  like  an  ox  on  your  own  bed  by 
the  foul  woman  to  whom  you  have  sold  yourself.  In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Hell,  I  devote  you  all  to  death  on  this  field,  and  to  burning 
torment  in  the  world  to  come !  ” 
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“  Shoot  down  the  craay  crone,”  cried  the  Lord  Digenes,  ''  who  need 
listen  to  her  raving?  Why  do  the  dogs  cower  at  the  screaming  of  a 
mad  gipsy  ?  ”  But  not  a  man  stirred.  The  guards,  the  officers,  even 
the  General  himself  felt  a  thrill  of  awe,  which  they  could  neither 
explain  nor  suppress. 

Silence  ensued,  till  it  was  broken  by  the  yells  of  the  maniac  who  had 
now  worked  herself  up  into  a  delirious  spasm,  which  in  that  age  passed 
for  the  inspiration  of  one  possessed  by  demons.  Leo,  the  Deacon,  and 
Theodosius,  the  Deacon,  devoutly  believed  in  her  diabolic  mission. 
Both  solemnly  relate  the  tale. 

Again  she  screamed  aloud — Accursed  are  ye,  sons  of  the  Crucified 
Impostor — your  bolts  cannot  harm  me,  the  chosen  paramour  of  Sheitaii 
himself,  nor  can  your  lying  priests,  nor  the  wanton,  the  Mother  of  your 
God,  avail  to  save  you.  See  me  stand  bare  and  unprotected  in  the 
sight  of  your  rotten  shafts,  bare  even  as  when  my  Lord  from  Hell  visits 
me,  you  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  my  head  nor  the  skin  of  my  body. 
Shame,  death,  torment,  is  your  portion  here  and  hereafter.  Seeph — 
Echeimat — Ischarop — Bhasan — Sermet — Midene — Cha'et — IphesaneJ’ 

With  these  words,  which  no  man  in  the  Roman  host  could  compre¬ 
hend,  but  which  ThecKiosius  solemnly  rehearses,  words  which  sounded 
to  them  as  the  knell  of  their  soul’s  damnation,  the  maniac  fell  into  a 
series  of  convulsions.  And  thrice  repeating  her  “  Seeph — echeimat,'’ 
she  leapt  on  to  the  upper  battlement;  and  then  tore  off  her  garments 
which  she  flung  down  in  derision  into  the  blazing  heap  below,  and 
there  stood  shrieking  in  face  of  the  two  armies  covered  only  with  her 
long  black  tresses. 

“  Shoot  the  blaspheming  witch,”  cried  a  voice  here  and  there ;  and 
many  an  archer  raised  his  bow,  but  with  the  fear  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  on  his  heart  drew  back,  without  daring  to  take  aim. 

“Seeph! — echeimat!”  was  yelled  out  a  third  time.  And  at  last 
an  archer  (it  is  said  from  the  Mongol  mercenaries,  who  held  Moslem  oi 
Christian  mysteries  equally  cheap)  levelled  his  weapon  steadily  at  the 
witch  as  she  stood  with  her  bare  body  lighted  up  by  the  blazing  pile 
below.  The  shaft  pierced  her  breast.  And  with  a  shriek  that  rang 
through  the  Moslem  fortress  and  the  Christian  camp,  the  hag  fell 
headlong  from  the  tower  into  the  burning  mass  of  the  fallen  turret, 
and  was  there  consumed  to  ashes — almost  before  the  blood  had  ceased 
to  flow  from  the  corpse. 


CHAPTER  XL 
The  Storming  of  Chandax. 

The  strange  scene  had  so  deeply  stirred  the  vague  awe  of  the  Romans 
and  so  fully  engaged  their  attention  that  in  the  gloom  which  followed 
the  dying  down  of  the  great  fire,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  sur 
prised  by  a  sudden  sally  of  the  Saracens.  A  light  band,  stealing  out 
from  a  concealed  postern,  dashed  upon  the  advanced  works  and  nearly 
captured  Nicephorus  with  his  immediate  staff.  Basil  Digenes,  who 
bad  taken  personal  command  of  the  ruined  turret,  w^as  actually  sur* 
rounded;  and  after  desperate  feats  of  valour  in  hand  to  hand  com* 
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bats,  was  struck  down,  wounded,  and  dragged  back  a  prisoner  into  the 
Moslem  fortress.  The^e  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  great 
tower  which  served  as  headquarters  of  one  of  the  Chief  Emirs,  to  wait 
question  by  the  chief  of  the  staff  himself.  He  strove  to  destroy  any 
vestige  of  clothing  or  accoutrement  which  could  betray  his  rank  oi 
name.  For  he  well  knew  that  if  the  Moslems  discovered  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  renegade  Emir  of  Edessa,  he  would  suffer  a  more  horrid 
death  than  that  which,  in  any  case,  was  his  almost  certain  fate. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  darkness  he  lay  on  the  stony  floor,  sore  and 
stiff  with  his  untended  wounds,  and  he  faced  the  worst  with  a  brave 
heart,  calling  upon  Mary  in  Heaven,  but  thinking  of  Agatha  on 
earth. 

Beneath  the  narrow  grating  of  the  slit  in  the  wall  of  his  cell  he 
could  hear  the  tramp  of  guards  in  the  court  yard,  and  as  he  had  re< 
tained  enough  of  his  father’s  native  speech  to  follow  the  Arab  tongue, 
he  listened  to  rude  jests  about  the  fate  which  awaited  him  when  quesi 
tioned  by  the  Emir,  and  loud  disputes  as  to  whether  he  was  an  ordinary 
guardsman  of  the  capital  or  any  officer  of  rank.  “  He  is  not  tall 
enough  to  be  one  of  those  accursed  Russ,”  said  one  fellow.  “  I  saw  on 
his  side  the  baldric  of  a  ‘spathaire,’  as  they  call  their  Emirs,”  said 
another.  “I  tell  you,  he  had  a  ruby  ring,”  cried  a  third,  “but  some 
Syrian  thief  had  stolen  it  before  I  seized  him,”  said  the  last.  “  We 
shall  know  all  about  it,  at  any  rate,  when  ‘  Black  Malek  ’  and  his  singe* 
ing  tools  has  begun  to  loose  his  tongue!”  And  the  coarse  shout  with 
which  this  sally  was  received  rang  harshly  in  the  young  hero’s  ears. 

It  was  still  as  dark  as  pitch  when  a  faint  streak  of  light  seemed  to 
glimmer  around  the  barred  door;  and  the  keen  ear  of  the  Lord  Warden 
detected  the  slow  movement  of  the  bolt,  as  if  it  were  being  cautiously 
drawn  back.  Was  he  to  be  assassinated  quietly  in  his  sleep?  If  so, 
well  I  Thanks  be  for  this  to  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Saints  1  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  feigned  to  sleep,  with  a  muttered  prayer  to  be  re* 
ceived  in  mercy  by  Christ  in  Heaven.  Presently  he  was  aware  of  two 
figures  stealthily  approaching  him.  “  He  sleeps  soundly,”  said  a 
voice  in  whispers.  “  Allah !  be  praised  1  ”  whispered  another  voice, 
which  sounded  to  the  listener  strangely  like  that  of  a  woman.  “  Lift 
up  the  lantern,  nurse,  the  wound  I  saw  on  him  was  a  deep  gash  in  the 
left  shoulder  made  by  a  blow  which  had  shorn  away  his  vest.”  By  the 
light  of  a  horn  lantern  the  prisoner  could  dimly  perceive  standing  over 
him  the  figure  of  a  black  Nubian  woman  who  had  sponge,  bandages, 
and  liniment  with  her,  and  was  stooping  down  to  dress  the  wound. 
Digenes  forced  himself  to  lie  still  and  feign  deep  sleep  in  order  to  hear 
more  of  this  unexpected  visit. 

“Ah  I  Is  the  young  Nazarene  dead?”  came  with  a  sigh  from  the 
other  woman  who  had  stood  behind  the  door,  but  now  came  forward 
sufficiently  to  let  the  prisoner  perceive  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  in 
the  most  elegant  dress  of  a  Saracen  lady  of  high  rank.  “  Is  he  dead, 
nurse  ?  ”  she  sighed  again.  “  Not  dead,  no !  nor  like  to  die,  my  sweet 
mistress — not  until  his  Excellency,  your  father,  gives  the  word — as  I 
suppose  he  will  at  daybreak.” 

“  Tend  him  now  at  least,”  said  the  lady.  And  the  Nubian,  with  her 
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strong  arms  and  practised  skill,  bathed,  soothed,  and  bandaged  the 
wound,  whilst  the  patient  still  maintained  his.  semblance  of  slumber, 
eager  as  he  was  to  understand  what  miracle  could  have  won  for  him,  aa 
it  seemed,  the  protection  of  the  Emir’s  daughter,  who  was  evidently 
now  stooping  to  look  at  his  face  in  the  dim  half  light. 

“  What  is  it  can  lead  you,  my  darling  lady,  to  bring  help  to  this 
cruel  Giaour  who  is  fighting  against  God  and  His  Prophet — one,  too, 
whom  your  own  father  will  assuredly  put  to  a  just  death,  when  he  has 
wrung  from  him  all  that  he  knows  about  the  unbelieving  host.” 

“  Hush,  nurse,  do  what  I  tell  you.  I  saw  our  men  last  night  as  they 
brought  in  this  prisoner  from  the  fight.  Behind  our  lattice  I  could 
see  his  look  and  was  struck  with  amazement  at  what  I  saw.  He  is  the 
very  image  of  my  own  beloved  brother,  Hassan,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  great  battle  round  Tarsus  and  died  in  the  castle  of  the  Armenian 
chief  who  had  captured  him.  But  his  last  days  were  made  peaceful  by 
the  care  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  blood  relationship  with  our 
family.  I  have  longed  to  do  as  much  for  some  captive  Giaour — and 
here  is  one  whom  I  can  save.” 

“  Oh !  my  dearest  foster-child,  this  is  a  strange  delusion,”  said  the 
slave  woman. 

“  I  tell  you,  nurse,  he  is  the  image  of  my  dear  dead  brother.  It  is 
marvellous,  it  is  incredible,  it  is  some  special  will  of  God.  This 
young  Christian  officer — I  am  sure  he  is  an  officer — of  high  rank — has 
the  same  dark  eyes,  the  delicate  features,  the  olive  tint,  the  raven  hair 
of  my  lost  brother.  I  tell  you,  nurse,  as  I  saw  him  dragged  bleeding 
and  haggard  beneath  my  lattice,  I  thought  I  was  looking  on  my 
brother,  just  before  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  house  of  a  kind 
Christian  chief.  It  is  not  true,  nurse,  that  they  are  all  wicked  and 
savage.  There  are  Christian  heroes  as  there  are  Moslem  heroes,  and 
I  am  fain  to  think  this  noble  youth  is  one  of  them  himself.  In  any 
case  he  shall  not  die  if  I  can  save  him  for  my  brother’s  sake.” 

“Thanks,  gracious  lady,  for  that  word.  We  are  not  all  savage,  as 
your  brother  found  us,  and  as  your  heart  tells  you,”  murmured  the 
Akritas  in  the  sweetest  intonation  which  he  could  give  to  such  Arabic 
speech  as  he  still  retained. 

The  maiden  started  up  and  rushed  towards  the  door,  in  her  amaze¬ 
ment  and  confusion,  when  she  heard  such  words  in  her  own  tongue 
from  one  whom  but  a  moment  before  she  believed  to  be  in  his  last 
sleep.  “  Nay,  fly  not,  gentle  maiden,  fear  nothing,  I  am  your  helpless 
and  grateful  prisoner.  But  I,  too,  have  known  how  to  soothe  the 
dying  hours  of  an  enemy,  a  gallant  Saracen ;  and  from  my  own  father  I 
have  the  blood  and  the  speech  of  an  Emir  as  my  inheritance — aye,  and, 
I  trust,  something  still  of  the  honour  of  that  noble  chief  in  my  soul. 
Fear  me  not,  lady,  help  me  to  die  in  peace,  even  as,  in  my  father’s 
castle,  I  eased  the  dying  hours  of  the  young  Hassan,  the  son  of  my  own 
father’s  sister.” 

“  What  is  this  ?  Speak,  who  are  you  then,  if  no  Giaour,  and  how 
come  you  to  be  in  arms  against  our  people  and  our  faith  ?  ” 

“  Lady,  the  Hassan,  whose  eyes  I  closed,  and  whom  I  buried  with  the 
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honours  due  to  a  gallant  chief,  was  my  own  kinsman  in  blood,  for  I 
am  the  only  child  of  the  Emir  of  Edessa,  Mousour,  who  forsook  Islam 
when  he  wedded  the  daughter  of  Prince  Dukas.” 

“  What!  ”  cried  the  girl,  quite  beside  herself  with  wonder  and  ex¬ 
citement,  “  you  are  then  cousin-germain  to  my  own  loved  brother. 
You  are  the  lord  who  protected  him.  This,  then,  is  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  I  saw  you  I  thought  that  my  brother  himself  had  re¬ 
turned  to  earth  and  was  before  me.  Praise  be  to  Allah,  for  in  spite 
of  your  faith  and  mine,  we  are  of  one  blood,  and  your  father  and  my 
mother  were  brother  and  sister  of  one  house;  and  Allah  in  his  mercy 
has  brought  us  at  last  together,  so  that  blood  of  yours  shall  not  lie  at 
our  door  after  all,  if  the  word  of  Fatima  can  suffice  to  prevent  this 
crime.” 

Crimson  with  blushes  and  panting  with  excitement,  as  the  terrible 
nature  of  her  promise  struck  her  mind,  the  Saracen  maiden  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  prisoner;  and  taking  his  right  hand  in  hers  she 
raised  it  solemnly  to  her  lips,  as  she  uttered  to  her  God  a  silent  vow. 
Then  she  gave  the  hand  she  still  held  a  gentle  but  meaning  pressure, 
and  rose  up  in  haste. 

“  Come,  nurse,  haste,  bring  these  things  away.  There  is  much  to 
be  done.  Everything  has  to  be  arranged  within  an  hour.  Prisoner, 
who  stood  friend  to  Hassan  in  prison,  remember  that  Hassan’s  sister 
will  be  friend  to  you,  or  will  die  in  the  attempt.” 

The  fair  Fatima  in  fact  persuaded  her  father  that,  her  Nubian  nurse 
having  been  summoned  to  save  the  prisoner’s  life  that  he  might  be 
questioned,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  he  had  Saracen  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  youth  amongst  the  Giaours.  If 
he  were  carefully  nursed  back  to  life  and  his  wounds  dressed  he  might 
be  led  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  Moslem  ancestors,  and  would  then 
prove  of  great  service  to  the  defence  by  what  he  could  reveal.  The 
Emir,  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  his  desperate  situation,  and  having 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  in  his  power  a  prisoner  of  importance, 
consented  to  the  man  remaining  in  his  dungeon,  under  guard,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  Nubian  nurse  to  visit  and  care  for  his  life,  if  she  had  any 
means  of  so  doing. 

When  it  was  supposed  that  the  prisoner  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
bear  examination,  he  was  carried,  chained  to  two  stout  guards,  into 
the  audience  chamber  of  the  Emir-in-Chief,  Abd-el-Aziz,  whom  the 
Byzantine  historians  call  the  Kouropas — a  curious  corruption  of  Curo- 
palates,  which  itself  is  a  corruption  of  Curator  Palatli,  or  Lord  High 
Chamberlain.  The  Kouropas  was  seated  on  a  curiously-carved  throne 
in  a  hall  hung  with  arms,  Persian  carpets,  and  embroidery,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  fierce  band  of  officers  and  orderlies.  He  had  already 
ordered  the  execution  of  some  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  sortie,  and 
Digenes  was  about  to  be  dragged  into  his  presence,  when  an  officer 
rushed  forward  to  announce  that  the  envoys  he  had  despatched  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  to  the  Caliph  Abderrahman  in  Cordova  were 
just  returning  with  ambassadors  from  the  great  Ommeyad,  the  power¬ 
ful  Sovereign  of  the  West.  As  the  city  of  Chandax  was  so  closely  in- 
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vested,  the  Spanish  Moors  had  only  with  great  difficulty  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  found  their  way  to  the  walls;  and  at  last  they  had 
been  drawn  up  to  the  ramparts  in  baskets  hung  out  over  the  fosse  by 
a  crane.  The  Kouropas  ordered  them  at  once  to  be  admitted  with  all 
possible  ceremony,  and  rose  to  do  honour  to  the  representatives  of  his 
powerful  fellow-believer,  and,  as  he  hoped,  his  ally. 

After  the  customary  salaams  and  exchange  of  compliments,  the 
ambassadors  were  seated  and  opened  their  business,  to  which  Digenes 
listened,  as  he  was  thrust  aside  behind  a  throng  of  guards  and  officials. 
The  two  envoys  of  Abderrahman  reported  that  their  lord  and  master 
had  despatched  them  from  Andalusia,  in  two  of  his  swiftest  cruisers  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in  Crete.  They  had  been 
shocked  to  find  to  how  terrible  a  strait  they  were  reduced.  The 
Giaour  was  master  of  the  whole  island.  Far  and  wide  the  Saracen 
cities  had  been  sacked  and  occupied.  The  land  had  been  ravaged  and 
the  bones  and  goods  of  the  true  believers  lay  scattered  over  the  fields. 
Chandax  itself  was  closely  invested  and  was  on  every  side  being  bom¬ 
barded  with  powerful  engines.  They  saw  with  horror  and  pity  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets  crowds  of  country  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  its  walls,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  sore  destitu¬ 
tion,  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger  and  cumbering  the  market  place 
with  dead  and  dying.  And,  even  whilst  they  were  trying  to  force  their 
way  through  the  Giaour  lines  outside,  they  had  witnessed  a  ghastly 
scene.  A  helpless  crowd  of  infirm  men,  children  reduced  to  the  state 
of  skeletons,  and  women  dragging  moaning  infants  beside  them,  were 
forced  out  of  the  city  as  “  useless  mouths,”  driven  as  sheep  are  hunted 
by  wolves,  to  the  enemies’  lines;  from  which  again  they  were  forced 
back  by  the  bloody  Nazarenes  with  curses,  blows,  and  weapons,  so  that 
they  lay  down  gasping  in  the  trenches  now  reeking  with  rotting  bodies 
of  men  and  beasts.  It  was  a  hideous  sight.  And  how’ever  anxious  was 
the  Caliph  of  the  West  to  succour  his  kinsmen  and  fellow-believers  in 
the  Prophet,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  enter  on  so  desperate  an  enterprise 
in  a  crisis  so  appalling. 

“  Noble  envoys  of  the  great  Caliph  in  Andalusia,”  said  Abd-el-Aziz, 
“we  are  indeed  sore  bested,  but  our  case  is  not  yet  hopeless.  We  are 
reduced  to  a  remnant  of  fighting  men :  but  we  are  sworn  to  defend  this 
city  or  die.  And  to  keep  a  remnant  alive  and  fit  for  arms,  we  have  to 
sacrifice  those  who  cannot  fight.  They,  too,  are  martyrs  to  our  faith, 
and  God  in  His  mercy  will  not  suffer  them  to  perish  for  ever.  There  is 
still  hope  left;  for  we  learned  but  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Imaum  of 
West  Africa  has  succeeded  in  landing  a  large  force  of  gallant  Mooi*s, 
who  even  now  are  advancing  with  haste  and  will  attack  the  unbelievers 
in  the  rear.” 

“  If  ye  can  maintain  your  defence  yet  two  mouths  longer,”  said  the 
Spanish  envoys,  “  our  master  will  endeavoiu’  to  give  you  succour  or 
offer  you  a  refuge.  His  fleets  scour  the  western  sea  from  the  island  of 
Sicily:  but  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  Sovereign  of 
Roum.” 

But  at  this  moment  a  fresh  despatch  reached  the  Kouropas.  to  the 
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effect  that  by  a  sudden  night  march  Nicephorus  had  fallen  unawares 
on  the  African  army  of  relief,  had  surprised  them  in  their  tents  and 
bivouac  and  had  annihilated  the  entire  command,  and  taken  all  their 
stores,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war. 

A  spasm  of  rage,  grief,  and  disappointment  ran  through  the  council 
when  this  news  was  made  known;  and  the  hall  was  a  scene  of  frenzied 
excitement  and  almost  of  panic  as  they  saw  how  the  wisdom  of  the 
politic  Abderrahman  was  justified,  how  little  could  be  hoped  from  the 
side  of  the  Spanish  Caliphate. 

The  Kouropas  rose  with  an  air  of  heroic  resolution  and  calmed  the 
storm.  “  Illustrious  envoys  of  the  mighty  Caliph  of  the  West,  Emirs, 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Prophet — we  have  sworn  to  defend  this  city 
of  the  true  believers  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  If  the  great  ones 
of  our  faith  in  Spain,  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa  come  not  to  our  help,  we 
Moslems  of  Crete  will  fight  the  Nazarene  whilst  we  can  hold  our 
swords.  We  will  never  be  slaves  to  the  foul  brood  that  eats  swine,  that 
worships  stones  and  painted  boards,  that  prostrates  itself  to  a  wanton. 
Sons  of  Islam,  if  we  are  to  die,  let  us  prepare  for  the  Galilean  a 
bloody  victory.” 

In  the  meantime  the  Roman  Commander-in-Chief,  sore  grieved  at  the 
loss  of  his  young  Lieutenant-General,  the  Akritas,  and  made  anxious  by 
the  determined  energy  of  the  enemy  and  his  own  daily  losses,  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  force  the  siege  to  a  triumphant  end.  He 
was  now  pressing  on  the  device  of  a  mine,  since  he  found  that  his 
movable  turrets  could  not  overtop  the  wall,  nor  his  “  rams  ”  or  his 
“  bores  ”  suffice  to  shake  it.  For  a  month  his  engineers  had  been  at 
work  on  a  deep  mine  beneath  the  curtain  that  lay  between  two  prin¬ 
cipal  towers,  where  at  last  he  had  detected  a  soil  soft  enough  to  be 
pierced  by  mining.  The  main  circuit  of  the  wall  rested  on  impene¬ 
trable  rock;  but  now  he  had  found  a  bit  which,  with  incessant  labour, 
it  was  possible  to  traverse.  A  vast  subterranean  chamber  was  now  pre¬ 
pared,  supported  only  on  beams,  which,  on  the  appointed  day,  could  be 
destroyed  by  fire. 

It  was  now  ready  for  the  great  assault;  and  during  the  night  the 
whole  Roman  forces  had  been  marshalled  in  their  respective  posts.  The 
“  catapults  ”  and  “  balist®  ”  were  plied  with  new  vehemence.  The 
air  rang  with  missiles  of  every  kind,  rocks,  bolts,  darts,  and  bombs  of 
Greek  fire.  Nicephorus  traversed  the  ranks,  calling  on  his  men  to 
smite  these  blaspheming  sons  of  the  concubine — these  Ishmaelites,  who 
eat  unclean  camel’s  flesh,  and  pollute  themselves  with  a  multitude  of 
women,  who  revile  Christ  and  His  Mother,  who  murder  the  innocent, 
and  practice  all  the  abominations  of  the  great  impostor.  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Mother  would  welcome  in  Heaven  all  who  fell  in  this  sacred 
war  against  the  infidel  and  their  King  in  Rome  would  honour  and 
reward  them  on  earth. 

His  engineers  now  reported  to  the  General  that  the  great  mine  was 
quite  ready  to  be  fired  when  the  order  should  be  given.  Thereupon 
Nicephorus  ordered  a  solemn  service  to  be  performed.  He  had  caused 
an  army  of  artificers  to  be  sent  from  Constantinople,  who  had  raised 
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a  church  in  an  incredibly  short  time  (Michael  of  Attala,  the  historian, 
solemnly  tells  us  that  it  was  miraculously  built  in  three  days).  It  was 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  behind  an  eminence  which  concealed 
it  from  the  city.  It  was  a  miniature  Sancta  Sophia,  with  a  spherical 
dome,  marble  columns,  bronze  doors,  and  mosaic  pictures  similar  to  the 
old  Byzantine  churches  still  standing  in  Greece.  It  was,  of  course,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and  it  was  filled  with  emblems  and 
figpires  of  the  warrior  saints;  but  it  long  bore  the  popular  name  given 
to  it  by  the  soldiers — the  “  Church  of  the  Lord  General.”  There 
Nicephorus  was  wont  to  \7crship  daily.  But  on  this  eventful  day  he 
chose  to  attend  the  service  with  more  than  ordinary  state.  In  his  most 
resplendent  uniform,  with  his  gilt  corselet,  his  plumed  helmet,  and 
burnished  greaves,  he  called  round  him  his  principal  officers  and  the 
entire  body  of  the  priests  and  chaplains  of  the  army.  From  the  church 
he  issued  forth  in  a  brilliant  procession,  both  military  and  sacerdotal. 
On  his  white  charger  he  rode  forth,  followed  by  his  staff,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  priests,  choristers,  and  acolytes,  bearing  the  golden  cruci¬ 
fixes,  incense,  miraculous  ikons,  and  the  host  in  chased  cihoria  of  gold 
and  jewels.  General  and  priests  visited  each  post  and  detachment  in 
turn.  The  priests  pronounced  absolution  and  gave  the  holy  wafer  and 
offered  to  the  fervid  kisses  of  the  soldiers  on  their  knees  the  relics  of 
martyrs  in  their  encolpia,  the  jewelled  lockets  they  carried  hung  by 
chains  round  their  necks. 

Nicephorus  again  harangued  them,  galloping  from  post  to  post. 
“Their  royal  master,  Romanus,  had  offered  rewards  of  valour  to  all 
who  should  distinguish  themselves.  These  holy  servants  of  Christ  here, 
with  the  bones  of  martyrs  and  the  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour  in 
their  hands,  promised  the  palm  of  martyrs  and  the  glory  of  Heaven  to 
all  who  should  fall  in  the  fight.  Smite  these  black  sons  of  the  False 
Prophet,  these  revilers  of  God’s  name,  these  miscreants  who  commit 
their  abominations  to-day  in  the  holy  spot  where  Mary  our  Mother 
first  laid  on  earth  the  Divine  Child,  begotten  of  the  Father ;  nay,  they 
polluted  the  hallowed  sepulchre  wherein  the  apostles  laid  their  cruci¬ 
fied  Lord  and  Master.  Smite  and  spare  them  not,  sons  of  Rome  and 
followers  of  Christ,  even  as  the  children  of  Israel  smote  the  sons  of 
Amalek  and  the  brood  of  Goliath.  Smite — for  God  in  Heaven  with 
His  Holy  Ones  this  very  hour  is  looking  down  on  each  of  you  from 
Heaven  above.” 

And  then  Nicephorus,  carried  beyond  himself  into  something  like 
religious  illusion,  broke  into  a  rhapsody  which  raised  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  men  to  white  heat.  “  I  see,”  he  cried,  “  the  Heaven  opening 
before  my  eyes.  There  sits  in  glory  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God : 
I  see  her  smile  on  you  the  assurance  of  her  divine  protection !  ”  The 
chief  dismounted,  and,  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  prostrated  himself 
thrice  on  the  bare  rock,  as  if  he  stood  before  the  altar  of  God.  Then 
rising,  and  raising  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  he  cried, 
“See  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Victory  as  she  beckons  us  to  march  against 
the  infidel !  See  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
raising  His  holy  hands  to  bless  you,  and  to  promise  you  His  help. 
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See!  around  the  Saviour  stand  there  Saint  Demetrius  and  Saint 
George,  both  in  golden  cuirass,  Saint  Theodore,  and  the  Archangel 
Michael,  with  his  flaming  sword.  Soldiers,  Romans,  Christians  I  can  ye 
not  see  the  white  wings  of  the  mighty  Archangel  beating  the  air  as  he 
sweeps  on  in  front  of  your  lines?  Can  ye  not  see  the  flaming  sword 
that  led  the  angels  on  to  victory  against  the  rebel  crew  of  Satan,  as 
it  points  to  you  the  path  to  victory  and  to  glory  ?  ” 

A  deep  and  muffled  roar  ran  along  the  Roman  lines  as  the  General 
resumed  his  helmet  and  his  charger ;  for  in  that  age  of  imaginative  ex¬ 
citement  and  religious  passion,  the  troops  were  as  easily  brought  to 
believe  they  saw  in  the  white  clouds,  tinted  with  the  morning  sun,  the 
figures  of  the  celestial  host,  as  truly  as  their  commander  in  his  zealous 
trance  had  believed  himself  to  have  seen  them.  The  strain  on  the 
mind  of  Nicephorus,  who  alone  knew  the  intense  crisis  of  that  moment, 
was  almost  unbearable.  He  had  just  sent  the  order  to  spring  the 
mine  by  firing  the  props  of  timber.  As  he  rode  forward  to  watch  the 
issue  an  appalling  crash  rent  the  sky.  The  two  main  towers  heaved, 
toppled,  and  fell  in  masses  into  the  fosse  below,  dragging  with  them 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  curtain  of  wall  between  them,  with  battle¬ 
ments,  engines,  and  defenders  in  one  ghastly  heap,  and  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  clouds  of  dust  rose  up,  which  covered  both  the  city  within  and 
the  attacking  forces  without. 

And  now,  before  they  could  see  each  other,  swarms  of  wild  Saracens 
rushed  forth  over  the  debris  and  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  suddenly 
thrown  wide  open.  Haggard  Dervishes  in  white  vests  flung  themselves 
madly  on  the  Roman  spears.  Arab  horsemen,  on  foaming  chargers, 
dashed  into  the  advancing  columns,  turbaned  Emirs  in  gleaming  coats 
of  mail,  frantically  cheered  on  their  men  to  slay  the  dogs  who  ate 
swine’s  flesh  and  reviled  the  Prophet,  promising  the  gold  of  the  infidel 
camp  to  those  who  survived  and  the  houris  of  Paradise  to  those  who 
fell.  Abd-el-Aziz,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  passed  from  one  corner  of 
the  field  to  the  other,  whilst  the  gigantic  Emir  Ben-Senoussi,  the 
captor  of  Digenes,  and  the  father  of  Fatima,  charged  full  at  Nice¬ 
phorus  himself.  The  tremendous  duel  for  an  instant  arrested  the 
attention  of  both  sides.  Spurring  his  powerful  charger  to  his  utmost 
speed,  and  couching  his  lance,  Ben  Senoussi  rode  at  the  General,  who 
was  now  equipped  in  his  full  panoply.  As  the  Bedouin  bore  down  on 
him,  Nicephorus  caught  the  lance  dexterously  on  his  shield  and  caused 
it  to  swerve  aside  without  piercing  the  weapon.  Then,  as  the  huge 
Saracen  came  abreast  of  him,  the  General  swung  his  mighty  falchion 
straight  on  to  the  turban  of  his  adversary  and  clove  him  in  twain  down 
to  the  chine. 

With  a  roar  of  joy,  and  triumphant  shouts  of  “Rome,”  “  Mother  of 
God,”  “  Saint  George,”  “  Saint  Theodore,”  the  Roman  army  dashed 
on,  slaying  the  Dervishes  in  heaps,  and  pouring  over  the  fallen  w'all, 
and  through  the  bi’each  and  the  still  open  gates.  The  Kouropas  had 
been  swept  back  by  the  tide  of  victors  and  defeated  in  the  melee,  and 
still  with  heroic  determination  he  directed  the  combat  wdthin  the  walls. 
It  had  now  become  a  pitiless  struggle  from  house  to  house,  from  one 
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winding  alley  to  another.  All  day  long  the  bloody  work  raged  on. 
As  each  house  was  stormed,  all  within  it  were  massacred,  and  it  was 
then  burnt  or  destroyed.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Portable 
valuables  were  seized,  that  which  could  not  be  carried  was  destroyed. 
Lust,  rapine,  slaughter,  ruled  unbridled.  Violation  did  not  save  the 
women,  who  were  victims  of  the  licence,  nor  did  innocence  and  helpless¬ 
ness  avail  to  save  the  children  of  the  accursed  race.  Hell  was  enacted 
in  all  its  atrocities  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  Here  and  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  a 
priest  chanting  a  hymn  from  the  Psalm  of  David,  “  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s 
vessel.”  “  The  Lord  shall  swallow  them  up  in  His  wrath,  and  the  fire 
shall  devour  them.”  “  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.”  “  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  Thy  little 
ones  against  the  stones.” 

Long  did  the  infernal  orgy  of  destruction,  rape,  torture,  and  murder 
run  riot  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  doomed  city  of  the 
Saracens.  But  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  Generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  Romans  succeeded  in  quelling  the  outbreak.  He  had  been 
detained  on  the  field  in  order  to  protect  his  own  rear,  which  was 
threatened  by  some  roving  bands  which  had  made  a  circuitous  advance 
on  to  his  camp.  Now  he  rode  into  the  thick  of  the  street  fight,  order¬ 
ing  the  promiscuous  slaughter  and  destruction  to  cease.  He  directed 
tried  officers  of  his  own  to  collect  and  protect  the  booty  seized,  with 
orders  to  execute  all  soldiers  taken  in  the  act  of  rape,  plunder,  or 
massacre.  Coming  suddenly  on  a  soldier  in  the  very  act  of  mutilating 
a  girl  whom  he  had  already  raped,  the  General  ordered  a  sergeant  to 
arrest  him,  have  him  flogged,  and  his  nose  cut  off.  As  he  passed  on 
his  officers  reported  that  the  soldier,  with  a  bag  of  gold  that  he  had 
just  plundered,  had  bribed  the  sergeant  to  remit  the  punishment  and 
let  him  escape  free.  Flagrant  insubordination  such  as  this  always 
roused  the  passion  of  Nicephorus.  He  instantly  ordered  the  same 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  sergeant,  which  that  officer  had  failed 
to  execute  on  the  original  offender. 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  gateway  of  one  of  the  central  habitations,  the 
General  found  a  group  of  fierce  irregulars  from  the  Euxine  steppes 
attacking  a  man  who  was  defending  himself  with  nothing  but  a  light 
buckler  and  a  Saracen  scimitar.  He  stood  at  bay  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  in  a  corner  of  the  court  yard,  apparently  protecting  a  girl  in 
Moorish  dress,  who  lay  fainting  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  gal¬ 
lant  swordsman,  who  looked  more  like  an  Arab  than  a  Roman,  was  now- 
bleeding  from  three  wounds,  and  was  nearly  overpowered  by  the  wild 
fellows  who  had  surrounded  them.  “  Back,  you  ruffians,”  he  shouted 
in  Greek,  “  I  tell  you  I  am  a  Roman,  and  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  your 
Commander,  and  have  been  a  prisoner  here  in  the  enemies’  dungeon.” 
But  the  Tartars,  who  knew  no  Greek  and  judged  him  by  his  look  and 
dress  to  be  a  Saracen,  redoubled  their  strokes ;  and  were  on  the  point  of 
completing  their  work  by  slaughtering  him  and  ravishing  the  girl. 

What  was  the  amazement  of  Nicephorus  when,  in  spite  of  the  blood 
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on  the  swordsman’s  face  and  his  Saracen  costume,  he  recognised  his  be¬ 
loved  Digenes  Akritas,  whom  he  saved  in  the  last  moment,  driving  back 
the  Tartars  with  curses  and  threats. 

“Arrest  these  miscreants,’’  he  shouted  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  “who 
dishonour  the  victory  of  our  Lord  the  King  and  shame  the  favour  of 
our  Virgin  Mistress  in  Heaven.  Take  this  girl,  be  she  Moslem  or 
Christian,  and  treat  her  in  all  honour.  My  beloved  brother-in-arms, 
who  art  risen  from  the  grave,  they  shall  take  you  to  my  tent,  and  attend 
to  your  wounds.  I  must  hasten  forward  to  hold  these  demons  in  hand. 
Carry  my  orders  to  my  captains  as  peremptory  on  pain  of  death  to  stay 
this  massacre,  and  prevent  further  plunder  and  riot.  Or  Christ  above 
and  His  Immaculate  Mother  will  visit  us  sorely,  in  that  we  have  turned 
the  victory  they  have  given  us  into  abominations  that  the  infidels 
themselves  could  not  surpass  in  sin.” 

{To  he  continued.') 

COERESPONDENCE. 

THE  KNOWN  AND  THE  UNKNOWN  IN 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  POLICY.— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review'. 

Sir, — I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  make  two  corrections  in 
my  article  under  the  above  title,  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

(1)  On  page  44,  the  denominator  of  the  second  algebraic  expression 
for  Air  should,  as  the  context  sliows,  read  CjA  +  egB  -tegC-i^iA- 

instead  of  e^A-f  e.^B-t-e.^C-77(A -hB  +  C). 

(2)  The  paragraph  beginning  seven  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the 
last  page  but  oao  of  the  article  contains  an  error,  and  should  be 
deleted.  This  change  does  not  necessitate  any  modification  in  the 
paragraphs  whi^h  follow. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  C.  PiGOU. 

King’s  College,  Cambridge. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  tinless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


